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CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


THE idea of a negro is so completely associated with that of a slave, 
that it will probably take some time before the existence of powerful 
Black States, fertile in resources, with large cities and a people in a 
transition state of civilisation in the heart of Africa, will be a generally 
accepted fact; and, thanks to the great rivers which open a highway into 
these productive realms, they will probably be brought into commercial 
and friendly relations with this country before the empire of Sokoto, or 
the great states of Air, Soughay, Gando, Kanem, Bagirmi, or Adamawa, 
are, as they ought to be, terms familiar to every educated person, Another 
reason for the absence of general information in regard to Central Africa 
is the state of the maps which are placed in the hands of most young 
persons, the sale of which has been outstripped by the progress of geo- 
graphical discovery, and the proprietors of which are nevertheless most 
unwilling to send forth a new issue till Africa, with its vast imaginary 
sandy Sahara and its great central blank, is exhausted. 

The little intimacy of the civilised world, more especially of England 
and France, with the frontier states of the Sahara, once civilised by the 
Romans, and with the populous and powerful states of Negroland, and 
their total ignorance of the many powerful and productive regions that 
may exist between Livingston’s northernmost and Barth’s southernmost 
explorations, is something astounding. The latter traveller justly remarks, 
that so profound is this ignorance of the interior of Africa, that every 
succeeding traveller has effected his discoveries solely by the openings 
made by the labours of his predecessor. ‘ Thus,” he says, ‘‘ our expe- 
dition would never have been able to achieve what it did, if Oudney, 
Denham, and Clapperton had not gone before us ; nor would these tra- 
vellers have succeeded so far, had Lyon and Ritchie not opened the road 
to Fezzan ; nor would Lyon have been able to reach Tejérri, if Admiral 
Smyth had not shown the way to Ghirza.” ‘The publication of Dr. 
Barth’s work will constitute a great epoch in the history of African dis- 
covery. Much of the matter has appeared in a desultory form, but it now 
comes before the public as a comprehensive and instructive whole, drawn 
up with every care and attention to historical antecedents, to the different 
races of men, and to the geographical and political relations of empires, 
states, and provinces, confederated or not ; of Islamism and Paganism 
constantly arrayed against each other in open or secret warfare; and of 
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man-trapping and slavery in its most extended form. ‘The settlements 
of the Arab and the Berber, the poor remnants of the vast empires of the 
middle ages, are shown to be proceeding southwards from the Mediter- 
ranean, succeeded by a country dotted with the monumental relics of Ro- 
man dominion and civilisation, now only in part tenanted by the wild 
roving hordes of the Tawarek, and these again by the Negro and half- 
Negro tribes who dwell in fertile lands, irrigated by large navigable rivers 
and lakes, adorned with the finest timber, and producing various species 
of grain—rice, sesamum, ground-nuts, sugar-cane, and cotton and indigo, 
the latter among the most valuable commodities of trade. The whole 
of Central Africa, from Bagirmi in the east as far as Timbuktu to the 
west, is now found to abound in these products, the natives not only 
weaving their own cotton, but dyeing their home-made shirts with their 
own indigo. Above all, Dr. Barth’s work is illustrated; and faithful 
representations of things, speaking as they do at once to the mind 
through the eye, often do more to familiarise persons with new ideas 
than much reading. The forest scenery of this most interesting region 
is brought home to us by such scenes as the Bir el Etaim, or the encamp- 
ment of January, 1852; and the lake and river scenery, by the beautiful 
views of the open water and of the shores of Lake Tsad, the shallow 
water at Demmo, the Wulia, the Logon Burmi, and the confluence of 
the Bénuwé and Faro. The rich productiveness of the same regions is made 
evident to our senses by such scenes as are depicted of the environs of 
Musgu, the gero, or corn-fields, of Mbutudi, with their slender deléb- 
say the rich and thinly-wooded pastures of the Yo and the Koma- 
ugu, and the crops of Guizea corn alternating with fields of goza or 
yams, and adorned with fine spreading trees, amongst which the tarmu 
and the kuka, or monkey-bread-tree ; and even by the rocky eminences, all 
overgrown with fresh vegetation, as at Demsa. And lastly, the modes of 
living of the inhabitants are made familiar by several coloured drawings 
and woodcuts, while the populousness of the country is as clearly depicted 
in the scene attendant upon the return of the Sultan of Baghirmi to 
Masena; and some idea can be formed of the extent of its cities by the 
view of Kano, the great emporium of Cental Africa—the London 

of Negroland. 
Mr. Richardson was still waiting in Paris for despatches when his 
a and more zealous colleagues, Drs. Barth and Overweg, reached 
unis by way of Philippeville and Bona, on the 15th of December, 1849. 
From thence they proceeded to Tripoli by land, and when joined there 
by the head of the expedition, finding that the preparations for the final 
departure for the interior would occupy at least a month, they wisely re- 
solved to pass the time in an excursion through the mountainous region 
that encompasses Tripoli in a radius of from sixty to eighty miles. 
Coasting the district of Zenzur—one of the finest in Tripoli for richness 
of soil and good water—they next traversed that of Zawiya, “ the 
corner,” which, although it consists for the main part of sand-hills, con- 
tains an aggregate population of 20,000 souls. Hence they turned 
inland over the fine prairies of the Belasa, first reaching the tertiary 
limestones and gypsum at the foot of the hills, at the Wady al Ethel, or 
valley of the Oriental Tamarisk. They now began to meet with those 
remains of Roman civilisation which are to be found throughout the 
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mountain districts; and passing the first olives entered the Jebel Yefren, 
which attain at Kasr Jebel an elevation of 2150 feet, and at Enshed e 
Safet, 2800 feet. This mountain district, which comprises many fertile 
valleys, is said to contain about 60,000 inhabitants. Thence they 
passed into the Ghurian, a rocky plateau succeeded by a fertile region of 
rich red loam, with luxuriant plantations of olive-trees, saffron, corn, &c. 
An extinct volcano, called Mount Tekut, stands in advance of this region 
to the northward, dnd attains an elevation of 2800 feet. The district of 
Tarhona, averaging a height of 1000 feet, rich in corn, full of Roman 
ruins, and inhabited by a wandering people that live in tents, finally led 
the way to Mesellata, a district of the same physical character, only 
inhabited by people with fixed habitations, and thence they returned 
back by the coast districts to Tripoli. 

At length the entire expedition left this latter city in detachments at 
the end of March, and having united by the Ist of April, they were fairly 
on their way for the interior by the 2nd of the same month. On the 
4th they passed Mount Ghurian, which had been before explored, and 
advanced thence into the barren regions of Ghadama. These dreary and 
desolate stony regions alternated with valleys containing pools of water 
and batum-trees, and with some corn-fields, while Roman milestones 
attested that they were following the high road of olden times to the for- 
tified station of Gharia el Gharbia. Some very fine sepulchral monu- 
ments were also met with in this part of their journey. The remarkable 
station above mentioned was situated on the northern slope of the rocky 
region called the Hammada. Green depressions existed, Sion in this 
arid region, and in some of these the poisonous lizard, called the bu- 
keshash, was met with in great numbers. These wadys, or oases, also 
abounded in truffles. But after a time the Hammada was succeeded 
by El Homrah, a more sterile and barren, though less stony, region than 
the Hammada, almost entirely without plants, or animals, or human 
beings. Heaps of stones were met with every quarter of an hour, indi- 
cating the way. 

On the 24th of April the expedition reached the southern extremity 
of this arid district, where it terminated in perpendicular cliffs over a bar- 
ren valley. The black population and dominions of Fezzan commence at 
this point, which is marked by the Wady Haeran, a plain of drifting sand 
strewed with great masses of dark sandstone, followed by dreary regions 
of the same material, interspersed with drifting yellow sand-hills and val- 
leys with batum-trees, and which extended as far as to Wady e Shati, 

it was succeeded by a region of sands with palms and herbage. 

In the midst of this latter region were the great wadys Gharbi and E 
Sherki, with numerous permanent villages and natron lakes in the coun- 
try beyond, as also remains of Christian chapels. A plain pretty well 
wooded with sidr-trees ascends gently from these valleys to the table- 
land of Murzuk, which is for the most part a stony level plain without 
vegetation, intersected by narrow valleys, with talha-trees, and with some 
herbage and even corn-fields, which are again succeeded by date-groves 
as the capital of Fezzan is approached. 

Murzuk, which is rather the thoroughfare than the seat of a con- 
siderable commerce, has been before described, and need not detain us 
here. The expedition left that city on the 13th of June, taking a direc- 
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tion a little to the north of west, and passing a village with walls and 
towers, whence they followed, for a distance of upwards of fifty miles, 
the wady, or valley, of Berjush, refreshed by talha-trees and herbage, 
with a vast naked plain to the north, and a high range of sand-hills to 
the south. 

After some little delay at Elawen, owing to the refractoriness of the 
escort and camel-drivers, the expedition continued its route, passing some 
remarkable sculptures in Wady Telisarhe which Barth attributes to 
the olden inhabitants who liad. relations with the Carthaginians; and 
on the 8th of July, the Pass of Ralle, where the western table-land of 
Murzuk broke up into perpendicular cliffs of fantastic shape several hun- 
dred feet high. From this their road to Ghat took a verv circuitous 
direction, owing to the mountainous character of the country, passing 
first the arid and stony plain of Taita; then the valley of Tanessuf, with 
Mount Idinen, or Kasr Jenin, ‘the palace of the demons,”’ 2400 feet in 
elevation to the right; and the great Akakus range to the left, which 
flanks with its castle-like and battlemented crags both the valley of 
Tanessuf and that of Ighelfannis, in which is situated the chief city of 
the Azkar, a military confederacy of the Tawarek. __ 

It was at the so-called palace of demons that an incident, before de- 
scribed from the pages of Mr. Richardson’s Journal, occurred to Dr. 
Barth, and which had nigh put a stop to all further peregrinations on his 
part. Soon after leaving Ghat, the expedition entered upon the High- 
lands of the Azkar Tawarek, an elevated wilderness of rocks of fantastic 
shapes, with vegetation and permanent pools of water in the ravines, and 
they descended thence by what Barth designates as the “terrific ravine” 
of Egeri, and of which he gives a good drawing, where the granitic rocks 
succeeded to the broken-up, outlying, sedimentary formations. This 
mountain region was succeeded by extensive, inhospitable, waterless 
plains, with granite peaks rising up, and scarcely any herbage ; next, by 
the mountain region of Anahef, abounding in wild oxen and gazelles ; 
then by more dismal and dreary gravelly plains, and barren, open deserts, 
all, however, intersected with occasional wadys, with talhas, and herbage, 
a few ethels and other plants, till, at Jinninau, a beautiful valley, with a 
forest of fine trees and pastures of tropical appearance, led the way to the 
mountain region of Fadeaugh, inhabited by the warlike border tribes of 
the Efade and Kelfade, who divide the country of the Kelowi Tawarek 
from that of the Air, or Asben. 

Passing the northern limit of the dum-palm, in latitude 19 deg., and 
leaving the mountain group of Timge (5000 feet) to the left, the expe- 
dition arrived at Tintellust on the 3rd of September, not without 
being pillaged and nearly losing their lives among the freebooters of the 
borders. ‘The chief of Tintellust having refused to assist the expedition 
in its further progress, except at a very considerable outlay, Dr. Barth 
started on a mission to Agades, the residence of the sultan of the 
country. His route thither lay through a country diversified by moun- 
tains and hilly ranges, with ravines and valleys, rendered pleasant by 4 
various tropical vegetation. Agades itself, Dr. Barth tells us, is a con- 
siderable town, once as large as Tunis, but it derives its chief interest 
from being situated in the midst of lawless tribes, on the border of the 
desert, and of the fertile tracts of an almost unknown continent, esta- 
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blished there from ancient times, and protected as a place of rendezvous 
and commerce between nations of the most different character, and 
having the most various wants. It is, he says, by mere accident that 
this town has not attracted as much interest in Europe as her sister town 
Timbuktu. 

Dr. Barth’s mission to the Sultan of Agades was so successful, that on 
his joining his companions at Tin-Teggana, which was in advance of Tin- 
Tellust, where he had left them, on the way to Kano, he says they were 
actually jealous of him! Their means of progress were not, however, in 
any way forwarded by this great success, for the old chief Annur would 
not move, and they had to remain in the valley of Tin-Teggana for 
upwards of a month, waiting for the great salt caravans, before proceed- 
ing to the southward. At length a start was effected on the 12th of 
December, 1850, through at first a rocky country, a in gazelles, 
hares, and partridges. There were also many maneless lions in this 
region, which is the northern limit of the indigo plant. A table-land, 
clothed with high grass, and abounding in gazelles and hares, led thence 
to the long valleys of Unan and Bargot, which were well wooded, dum- 
palms and talhas being very numerous, and the latter covered with 
parasitical plants. 

At the extremity of these valleys the granite was once more suc- 
ceeded by sedimentary rocks, This was at the southern limit of the 
maneless lion of Air, and the northern of the giraffe. The way now lay 
across uninhabited and waterless regions. ‘The dum-palm mt all other 
large trees had disappeared. The Antilope leucoryx became more 
numerous. This was succeeded by what Dr. Barth terms a perfect desert 
plain, with an average elevation of about 2000 feet, whole tracts being 
covered with karengia (Penisetum distichum), others with brushwood, 
This region was the home of the giraffe, the wild ox, the ostrich, and the 
leucoryx. At length, after several days’ long journeys, the pasture- 
grounds of the nomadic tribe of the Tagama, a region rich in cattle, but 
abounding also in the poisonous euphorbia, or spurge, “kum kumia” 
was reached, and a pleasant hilly country led the way to the first corn- 
fields of Damerghu, and thence to Tagalel they had nothing but an un- 
os rich country, the granary of the province or state of Air, or 

n. 

At Tagalel, Drs. Barth and Overweg separated from Mr. Richardson, 
the next place of meeting being fixed in Kuka, or Kukawa, for the Ist 
of April, but which city, on the T'sad, Mr. Richardson was never destined to 
reach. He was tolerably well at the time, although he had shown evident 
symptoms of being greatly affected by the change from the fine fresh 
air of the mountainous district of Air to the sultry climate of the fertile 
lands of Negroland ; and he was quite incapable of bearing the heat of 
the sun, for which reason he always carried an umbrella, instead of ac- 
customing himself to it by degrees. Barth and Overweg started together, 
passing amid the corn-stacks of Olalowa, the first regular ant-hill. Travel 
was now very pleasant, cultivated land alternating with prairies of 
a a tall sort of grass, and woods enlivened by guinea fowl and 

ild pigeons, They found the earth, however, to abound in a peculiar 
kind of small worms, (?) which greatly annoyed those who had no bed- 
steads. On the 11th of January, according to Overweg, and the 12th, 
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ing to Barth, saw the first tulip-tree, just open in all the 
ee of its a while not a single leaf Selden tree. At 
the same time, they met with the first cotton-fields, which alternated 
with the corn-fields most agreeably. On the 13th, Overweg, who had 
determined to go directly to Tasawa, in order to carry out an adventurous 
journey to Gober and Maradi, parted from Barth. The latter proceeded 
a little south to Gozenako before he turned off for Tasawa, where, how- 
ever, he had another interview with his fellow-traveller before they finally 
Travelling appears to have been anything but disagreeable 
in the country they were then in. A new and important vegetation was 
hourly disclosing itself, the whole land had a most interesting and cheer- 
ful appearance, vil and corn-fields succeeding each other, with only 
short intervals of thick underwood, which contributed to give richer 
variety to the landscape; numerous herds of fine cattle, and long troops 
of men carrying on their heads large baskets filled with the fruit of the 
goreba (Cucifera, or Hyphaene Thebaica), commonly called the ginger- 
bread-tree, also gave animation to the scenery. Nor was the reception 
met with in the villages less inviting. 


Scarcely had our people made themselves comfortable, when their appetite was 
excited by a various assortment of the delicacies of the country, clamorously 
offered for sale by crowds of women from the village. The whole evening a dis- 
cordant chime was rung upon the words “nono” (sour milk), “ may” (butter), 
*‘dodowa” (the vegetable paste above mentioned); “‘kuka” (the young leaves of 
the Adansonia, which are used for making an infusion with which meat or the 
“tuwo” is eaten), and “yaru da daria.” The last of these names, indeed, is one 
which characterises and illustrates the cheerful disposition of the Hausa people ; 
for the literal meaning of it is, “the laughing boy,” or “the boy to laugh,” 
while it signifies the sweet ground-nut, which if roasted is indeed one of the 
greatest delicacies of the country. 


The little territory of Tasawa might indeed constitute a very happy 
state, if the inhabitants were left in quiet, but unluckily they are, like the 
rest of Sudan, or Negroland, continually harassed by predatory expedi- 
tions. 

Tasawa (Barth says) was the ‘first large place of Negroland Proper which I 
had seen, and it made the most cheerful impression upon me, as manifestin 
everywhere the unmistakable marks of the comfortable, pleasant sort of life led 
by the natives :—the courtyard fenced with a “ dérne” of tall reeds, excluding 
to a certain degree the eyes of the passer-by, without securing to the interior 
guest omnes as wenpn yo - entrance ie, cool shady a of = “ runfa” 

or ordi usiness or the reception of strangers, and the “ gida,” 
consisting entirely of reed (“ daki-n-kara”) of the best wrickerwotk partis bail 
of clay in its lower parts (“bongo”), while the roof consists of reeds onl 
(“ shibki”)—but of whatever material it may consist, it is warm and well 
adapted for domestie privacy—the whole dwelling shaded with spreading trees, 
and enlivened with groups of children, goats, = pigeons, and, where a little 
wealth had been accumulated, a horse or a pack-ox. 

With this character of the dwellings, that of the inhabitants themsélves is in 
entire harmony, its most constant element being a cheerful temperament, bent 
upon enjoying life, rather given to women, dance, and song, but without any 

excess. Everybody here finds his greatest happiness in a comely 
lass; and as soon as he makes a little profit, he adds a young wife to his elder 
com in life: yet a man has rarely more than two wives at a time. Drink- 
ing liquor cannot be strictly reckoned a sin in a place where a great 
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many of the inhabitants are pagans; but a drunken person, nevertheless, is 
scarcely ever seen; those who are not Mohammedans only indulge in their 
“iva,” made of sorghum, just enough to make them merry and enjoy life with 
more light-heartedness. 


Woods of dum-palms, tamarinds, and the splendid bore-tree adorned 
the landscape between Tasawa and Gazawa, which latter town is itself 
situated in a thick forest. The reception here was of the usual kindly 
character ; the little camp of the travellers was a regular market, but the 
restless struggle ever going on in these regions was too plainly illustrated 
by a troop of well-mounted horsemen going by, followed by a body of 
tall, slender archers, quite naked but for their leathern aprons. 

A disputed territory, for the most part covered with forests, separates 
Gazawa from Katzena, which, like Tasawa, is the capital of a province, 
or state. These forests constituted the northern limit of the elephant. 
The whole region was once a bustling scene of life, with numbers of towns 
and villages, till at the very commencement of this century the Jihadi, 
or “ Reformer,” rose among the Fulbe of Gober, and, inflaming them 
with fanatic zeal, urged them on to merciless warfare against pagans as 
well as Muhammadans. A solitary colossal baobab, almost solely found 
near some dwelling-place of man, shot out from the prickly underwood, 
which thickly overgrew the once busy market-place of Dankama, now a 
deserted town. 

Katzena was formerly a great city, ruled by sultans, who, although 
always in some degree dependent on the sultans of Bornu, were still 
among the most wealthy and conspicuous rulers of Negroland. Its 
circuit is between thirteen and fourteen English miles, and if only half 
its immense area were ever tolerably well inhabited, must have had a 
population of at least 100,000 souls; but at present, when the inhabited 
quarter is reduced to the north-western part, there are scarcely seven or 
eight thousand people living in it. The chief cause of this decline was 
the rise of Kano, and the emigration of the merchants and traders to the 
latter city. Yet the town is well situated, and the province is described 
as being one of the finest parts of Negroland, being situated just at the 
water-parting between the basin of the Tsad and that of the Kwara, or 
Quorra. Thus, at a general elevation of from 1200 to 1500 feet, it enjoys 
the advantage of being at once well watered and well drained, the chain 
of hills which diversify its surface sending down numerous rapid streams, 
so that it is less insalubrious than other regions of this continent. Its 
productions are also varied and rich. The rapacity of the sultan un- 
fortunately detained Barth for some time at this fallen city, and placed 
him in a position of great embarrassment. His resources were, at the 
best, trifling—indeed, almost nominal—added to which the whole party 
had been plundered in Asben, and it was long before he could satisfy the 
cupidity of the needy ruler. 

A various but fertile and beautiful country of forests, pastures, gardens, 
cotton plantations, fields of nome, date and palm-groves, brushwood, with 
fine monkey-bread-trees, numerous villages and some towns, as Kusada, 
Kaferda, and Bechi, lay between Katsena and Kano, the actual metropolis 
of Negroland. 

Kano (says Barth) is a name which excites enthusiasm in every traveller in 
these regions, from whatever quarter he may come, but principally if he arrives 
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from the north. We thus started in the a passing in the bush some herds 
u 


of cattle remaining out in the pasture- , and meeting several troops of 
travellers, which made us fancy the ca Fal to be nearer than it really was. We 


listened to the tales of our comely and cheerful companion, the “ baba-n-bawa” 
of who detailed to us the wonders of this African London, Birmingham, 
and chester—the vastness of the town, the palace and retinue of the 
governor, the immense multitudes assembled every day in its market-place, the 

lendour and richness of the merchandise exposed there for sale, the various 
dalicacies of the table, the beauty and gracefulness of its ladies. At times m 
fiery Tunisian mulatto shouted out from mere anticipation of the pleasures which 
awaited him. 

Barth’s first acquaintance with the capital of Negroland was by no 
means agreeable. He was lodged in ioe uncomfortable quarters, was 
forbidden to leave till the sultan had seen him, was destitute of a single 
cowrie in cash, was pestered by numerous creditors, and was laughed at 
on account of his poverty by an insolent servant. 

The population of Kano is estimated at 30,000. The principal com- 
merce consists in native produce—namely, cotton cloth, woven and dyed 


in various colours. 


The great advantage of Kano is, that commerce and manufactures go hand in 
hand, and that almost every family has its share in them. ‘There is really some- 
thing d in this kind of industry, which spreads to the north as far as Mur- 
zuk, Ghat, and even Tripoli: to the west, not only to Timbuktu, but in some 
degree even as far as the shores of the Atlantic, the very inhabitants of Arguin 
dressing in the cloth woven and dyed in Kano; to the east, all over Bornu, 
although there it comes into contact with the native industry of the country; 
and to the south it maintains a rivalry with the native industry of the Igbira 
and Igbo, while towards the south-east it invades the whole of Adamawa, and 
is only limited by the nakedness of the pagan sans-culottes, who do not wear 
clothing. 


The chief articles of native industry, besides cloth, are sandals and other 
leathern work. There is also a large trade in African produce, more 
particularly in the guro, or kola-nut—as necessary to the negro as tea or 
coffee to us—in natron, salt, and ivory. Unfortunately, a very important 
branch of the native commerce is the slave trade, which, it appears from 
Barth’s statements, is actively upheld by the Americans, 


I must here speak (he says) about a point of very great importance for the 
English, both as regards their honour and their commercial activity. The final 
opening of the lower course of the Kwara has been one of the most glorious 
achievements of English discovery, bought with the lives of so many enter- 
P men. But it seems that the English are more apt to perform a great 

eed than to follow up its consequences. After they have opened this noble 
river to the knowledge of Europe, frightened by the sacrifice of a few lives, in- 
stead of using it themselves for the benefit of the nations of the interior, they 
have allowed it to fall into the hands of the American slave-dealers, who have 
opened a regular annual slave-trade with those very regions, while the English 
seem not to have even the slightest idea of such a traffic going on. Thus 
American produce, brought in large quantities to the market of Nupe, has 
begun to inundate Central Africa, to the great damage of the commerce and the 
most unqualified scandal of the Arabs, who think that the English, if they 
would, could easily prevent it. For this is not a legitimate commerce; it is 
nothing but slave-traffic on a large scale, the Americans taking nothing in return 
for their merchandise and their dollars but slaves, besides a small quantity of 
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The province of Kano, which comprises a very fertile district of con- 
siderable extent, contains, according to Barth’s computation, more than 
two hundred thousand free people, besides at least an equal number of 
slaves; so that the whole sugulation of the province amounts to more 
than half a million, though it may greatly exceed this number. The 
sultan is able to raise an army of seven thousand horse, and more than 
twenty thousand men on foot. The tribute which he levies is very large, 
considering the state of the country, amounting altogether to about one 
hundred millions of kurdi, besides the presents he receives from merchants, 
His authority is not, however, absolute, as he is but a vassal to the Sultan 
of Sokoto,.and is also himself under a kind of ministerial council. 

Although with little but difficulties in prospect, it was, Barth says, with 
the same delight with which a bird springs forth from its cage that he 
hastened to escape from out of the narrow, dirty mud-walls into the open 
country, on his way to Kukawa, or Kuka. And it is a truly remarkable 
thing that, between the two cities of Kano and Kuka, a distance of 
upwards of 300 miles, through the provinces of Gummel Khadeja, 
Mashena, Bundi Nguru, Zurrikalo, Donari, Borzari, Manga Proper, 
Keleti Jetko, and Koyam, there is one continuous succession of towns 
and villages, with native orchards, gardens, groves, pastures, and culti- 
vated land, with occasional forests or brushwood, and some rocky, barren, 
and desert tracts. 

The chief incidents that occurred on this long but interesting journe 
were the reception of two Spanish dollars, the balance of an account wit 
Mr. Gagliufi of Murzuk, and which our traveller declares to have been 
certainly more valuable to him than so many hundreds of pounds would 
have been at other times ; and the meeting, on the 24th of March, a richly- 
dressed and well armed, but strange-looking person, accompanied A 
three men on horseback, likewise armed with muskets and pistols, and 
who informed him of the death of Mr. Richardson. Some days subse- 
quently Barth paid a visit to the grave of the unfortunate traveller, and 
he found it well protected with thorn-bushes, and regarded by the people 
of the neighbouring town of Ngurutuwa—“ the place full of hippopotami”’ 
—with reverence. This place derives its name from being near the great 
river, with its lakes and swamps, called Yeou by Denham and Clapperton, 
but Komadugu Waube by Barth, and which are the home of hippopotami, 
elephants, lions, monkeys, antelopes, and various other wild animals. 

Barth’s position at Kuka was even more unenviable than at Kano. The 
visit to that city was the great object of the mission, yet he appeared in 
it without a single companion, a dollar of money, or the means of making 
a present. No sooner installed at the vizier’s, to whom he was at first 
conducted, than he was surrounded by claimants on the expedition, more 
especially the servants of the late Mr. Richardson. Luckily, the sultan, 
or sheikh, was a kind, benevolent man, and, after some detention at a 
city, which is already known by the long detention there of a former 
expedition, and sundry excursions to the shores of the neighbouring lake 

0 our traveller set off for Adamawa and the eastern branch of the 
iger. 

The country to the south of Kukg presented the same great pe 
which gives to Central Negroland its fertility; a low country, in which 
occur numerous flat depressions, with black soil, called, in Arabic, ghadir, 
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aii, — gare which are at certain seasons of the year so many 
lagoons. plains were sometimes barren, and for the most part 
clothed with the asclepiadea, the common and characteristic weeds of the 
country, but at times they were interspersed with pasture-grounds, with 
cotton plantations, fields of corn, ngibbi (Penisetum distichum) and 
onions, and diversified by groves of dum-palm and tamarind-trees. 

At Mangal, some twenty-four miles from Kuka, brushwood began, but 
at Minter, in the same parallel, there were cattle, sheep, and goats. The 
fertile districts of Ude and Yelé, which succeeded, were followed by a 
swampy region, with thick forests abounding in wild fowl, after which 
rich corn-fields and pastures continued to alternate with swamps, which 
were frequented by wild boar all through the province of Ghamerghu ; 
the district of Uje, in the same province, being on the river Alaw, a 
tributary to the T'sad, is described as being one of the most fertile, densely 
inhabited, and best cultivated in Negrolaud. 

This fine country, which extends some eighty miles southwards of 
Kuka, is succeeded, in the district of Shamo, inhabited by the Marghi, a 
pagan tribe, by a vast forest, nearly sixty miles in extent. The principal 
trees were in the north ; cornus-trees, Bassia Parki, gawo, and kandil, or 
telha ; in the central portions the karagu became prevalent, and in the 
southern, toso, or kaderia, gonda, korawa, kabuwi, sindi, and paya-paya, 
co of acacia. The basis of the forest appears to have been granitic, 

its vast extent was diversified by pastures aud cultivated lands, with 
hamlets and vil and fine lakes abounding in fish. This forest, which 
was full of elephants, constituted a disputed frontier region between 


Bornu and Adamawa, and it is backed to the east by a mountain range, 


which attains an average elevation of 2500 feet, but having peaks of 
6000 feet. 

A narrow rocky pass led the way out of this forest to Uba, the 
northernmost Pullo place of Adamawa; and beyond was the district of 
Mubi, a pleasant territory of pasture-grounds, with patches of forest and 
corn-fields near the villages, interspersed with mountains. Crossing the 
Holma range, about 2000 feet elevation, our traveller reached the district 
of Fali, somewhat similar to that of Mubi, and well watered by tributaries 
to the river of Demsa, or Mayo Tiyel (described as abounding in crocodiles ) 
—altogether a fine and picturesque country, which is succeeded by the 
fertile plains of the Bénuwé, and which river Barth crossed at the point 
of its — with the Faro, and at a distance of upwards of 200 miles 
from Kuka. From this point he prolonged his journey to Yola, a further 
distance of twenty-five miles. 

Notwithstanding the strangeness and novelty of the country traversed, 
this long journey was not marked by many incidents. On one occasion 
some naked pagans were discovered in the aes on the banks of a river 
near Kofa, and the people who accompanied Barth wished to rush upon 
and capture them as slaves, but were prevented doing so by a Mussulman 
chief Adamawa. Adamawa, it is to be observed, is a Muhammadan 
kingdom, engrafted upon a mixed stock of pagan tribes—the conquest of 
the valorous and fanatic Pullo chieftain, Adama, over the great pagan 
kingdom of Fumbina ; and in passing through the Mussulman village of 
Bagma, cheerfully enlivened by cattle, and where the size and shape of 
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the huts testified to a climate quite different from that of Sudan, Barth 
relates : 

The news of a marvellous novelty soon stirred up the whole village, and 
and old, male and female, all gathered round our motley troop, and t 
about us in innocent mirth, as we proceeded the people came running from 
the distant fields to see the wonder; but the wonder was not myself, but the 
camel, an animal which many of them had never seen, fifteen years having 
elapsed since one had along this road. The chorus of shrill voices, 
“geloba, geloba,” was led by two young wanton Pullo girls, slender as ante- 
lopes, and wearing nothing but a light apron of striped cotton round their loins, 
who, jumping about and langhing at the stupidity of these enormous animals, 
accompanied us for about two miles along the fertile plain. 


The simplicity of manners of the mountain:«rs of Mubi seems to have 
been remarkable. At Mbutudi, a village situated round a granite mount, 
and where violets, signs of a cooler climate, peeped from herbage that 
grew at the foot of the deléb-palm, a deputation of the inhabitants waited 
on our traveller, and they would almost perforce have had him settle 
among them. 


I determined to ascend the rock which commands and characterises the 
village, although, being fully aware of the debilitated state of my health, I was 
somewhat afraid of any great bodily exertion. It was certainly not an easy 
task, as the crags were extremely steep, but it was well worth the trouble, 
although the view over an immense expanse of country was greatly interrupted 
YY the many smal] trees and bushes which are shooting out between the granite 


After I had finished taking angles I sat down on this magnificent rocky 
throne, and several of the natives having followed me, I wrote from their dicta- 
tion a short vocabulary of their language, which they call “ Zani,” and which I 
soon found was intimately related to that of the Marghi. These poor creatures, 
seeing, probably for the first time, that a stranger took real interest in them, 
were extremely delighted in hearing their words pronounced by one whom they 
thought almost as much above them as their god “ féte,” and frequently cor- 
rected each other when there was a doubt about the meaning of the word. The 
rock became continually more and more animated, and it was not long before 
two young Fulbe girls also, who from the first had cast a kindly = upon me, 
came jumping up to me, accompanied by an elder married sister. One of these 
girls was about fifteen, the other about eight or nine years of age. They were 
decently dressed as Mohammedans, in shirts covering the bosom, while the 

, although they had dressed for the oceasion, wore nothing but a narrow 
strip of leather passed between the legs, and fastened round the loins, with a 

leaf attached to it from behind; the women were, besides, ornamented 
with the “kadama,” which is the same as the segheum of the Marghi, and worn 
im the same way, stuck through the under-lip, but a little larger. Their pre- 
vailing complexion was a yellowish red, like that of the Marghi, with whom, a 
few centuries ago, they evidently formed one nation. Their worship, also, is 
nearly the same. 

At length I left my elevated situation, and with a good deal of trouble suc- 
ceeded in getting down again; but the tranquillity which I had before enjoyed 
was now gone, and not a moment was J left alone. All these poor creatures 
wanted to have my blessing; and there was particularly an old blacksmith, who, 
although he had become a proselyte to Islam, pestered me extremely with his 
entreaties to benefit him by word and prayer. They went so far as to do me the 
honour, which I of course declined, of identifying me with their god “ féte,” 
who, they thought, might have come to spend a day with them, to make them 
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forget their oppression and misfortunes. The , however, at length left 
me when night came on, but the Fulbe girls would not go, or if they opal for 
a moment, immediately returned, and so stayed till midnight. The eldest of the 

fied girls made me a direct proposal of marriage, and I consoled her by 
stating, that I should have been happy to accept her offer if it were my inten- 
tion to reside in the country. The manners of people who live in these retired 
spots, shut out from the rest of the world, are necessarily very simple and 
unaffected; and this poor girl had certainly reason to look out for a husband, 
as at fifteen she was as far beyond her first bloom as a lady of twenty-five in 


Europe. 

Our traveller’s feelings of rectitude would not allow him to write 
charms, as his less punctilious companions would have had him do, or, 
he says, that instead of suffering as they did from poverty, they might all 
have lived in the greatest luxury and diantanien: It certainly was a sore 


trial to a man’s conscientiousness. 
At length, on the 18th of June, Barth reached the scene of his great 


discovery—the Bénuwé, or Eastern Niger. 


At an early hour (he relates) we left the inhospitable place of Sulléri. It was 
a beautiful fresh morning, all nature being revived and enlivened by the last 
ight’s storm. My companions, sullen and irritated, quarrelled among them- 
selves on account of the selfish behaviour of Ibrahima. As for me, I was 
cheerful in the extreme, and borne away by an enthusiastic and triumphant 
feeling ; for to-day I was to see the river. , 

The neighbourhood of the water was first indicated by numbers of high ant- 
hills, which, as I shall have occasion to observe more fully in the course of my 
narrative, abound chiefly in the neighbourhood of rivers: they were here ranged 
in almost parallel lines, and afforded a very curious spectacle. We had just 
passed a small village, or rumde, where not a — soul was to be seen, the 
= having all gone forth to the labours of the field, when the lively Moham- 
medu came running up to me, and exclaimed, “ Gashi, gashi, dutsi-n-Alantika 
ké nan” (“Look! look! that is Mount Alantika”’). J strained my eyes and 
saw, at a great distance to the S.W., a large but insulated mountain mass, rising 
abruptly on the east side, and forming a more gradual slope towards the west, 
while it exhibited a rather smooth and broad top, which certainly must be 
spacious, as it contains the estates of seven var walle ade pagan chiefs. Judging 
from the distance, which was pretty well known to me, I estimated the height of 
the mountain at about eight thousand feet above the plain, or about nine 
thousand feet of absolute elevation; but it may be somewhat less. 

Here there was still cultivated ground, exhibiting at present the finest crop 
of masr, called “ butali” by the Fulbe of Adamawa; but a little further on we 
entered upon a swampy plain (the savannas of Adamawa), overgrown with tall, 
rank , and broken by many large hollows full of water, so that we were 
obliged to proceed with great caution. This whole plain is annually (two months 
later) entirely under water. However, in the middle of it, on a little. rising 
ground which looks as if it were an artificial mound, lies a small village, the 
abode of the ferrymen of the Bénuwé, from whence the boys came running after 
us—slender, well-built lads, accustomed to fatigue and strengthened by daily 
bathing ; the younger ones quite naked, the elder having a leathern apron girt 
mls ag loins. A quarter of an hour afterwards we stood on the bank of the 

nuwé, 

It happens but rarely that a traveller does not feel disappointed when he first 
actually beholds the principal features of a new country, of which his imagination 
has composed a picture from the description of the natives; but although I 
must admit that the shape and size of the Alantika, as it rose in rounded [ines 
from the flat level, did not exactly correspond with the idea which I had formed 
of it, the appearance of the river far exceeded my most lively expectations. 
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None of my informants had promised me that I should just come upon it at that 
most interesting locality—the Tépe—where the mightier river is joined by 
another of very considerable size, and that in this place I was to cross it. My 
arrival at this point, as I have stated before, was a most fortunate circumstance. 
As I looked from the bank over the scene before me, I was quite enchanted, 
although the whole country bore the character of a desolate wilderness; but 
there could scarcely be any great traces of human industry near the river, as, 
during its floods, it cones the whole country on both sides, This is the 
general character of all the great rivers in these regions, except where they are 
encompassed by very steep banks. 

When we consider that, in 1824, a writer in the Quarterly Review 
argued that there could be little doubt that the Niger flowed into the 
Lake of Bornu, and finally terminated in the Abiad, or White Nile, and 
that this argument was upheld in the same authoritative review after the 
journey of Denham and Clapperton (see Quarterly Review for March, 
1826), and that in our own times both Lander and Allen conceived the 
Chadda or Bénuwe to be an outlet of Lake Tsad—the geographical im- 
portance of Barth’s discovery will be at once felt; but its importance to 
commerce and civilisation is still further shown by the navigation of the 
Bénuwe by the Pleiad, accomplished to establish the identity of that 
river and the so-called Tshadda, or Chadda, and which (so prolonged 
have Barth’s travels been), although based on that gentleman’s discovery 
of the Bénuwé and Faro, we have been able to give an account of the 
navigation of the river before placing on record its first discovery. 

Yola, the capital of Adamawa, is described as being a large, open 
. place, consisting, with a few exceptions, of conical huts, surrounded b 
spacious court-yards, aud even by corn-fields, the houses of the sultan 
and those of his brothers being alone built entirely of clay. It is quite 
a new settlement, being called Yola after the princely quarter of the 
town of Kano, and is situated in a swampy plain, extending some three 
miles from east to west. Of the country of Fumbina, Barth says: 


The country is certainly one of the finest of Central Africa, irrigated as it is 
by numerous rivers, among which the Bénuwé and the Faro are the most 
important, and being diversified with hill and dale. In general, however, it is 
flat, rising gradually towards the south, from an elevation of about eight hundred 
feet, along the middle course of the Bénuwé, to fifteen hundred feet or more, 
and broken by separate hills or more extensive groups of mountains ; but, as far 
as I know, there 1s not here a single example of large mountain masses, Mount 
Alantika, of which 1 had a fine view from several points, though at a consider- 
able distance, is considered as the most massive and elevated mountain in the 
whole country ; and this is an entirely detached mountain, at the utmost fifty 
miles in circumference, and elevated certainly not more than eight thousand five 
hundred or nine thousand feet above the plain from which it rises. No doubt 
the Bénuwé may be presumed to have its sources in a mountainous tract of 
country; but of the uppermost course of this river I was not able to obtain the 
least information, while I have been able to lay down its lower course with 
great — certainty. Yet, although the elevation of the country is in 
wen the same, the nature of the different districts varies greatly: thus in 

hamba, apparently on account of the neighbourhood of Mount Alantika, which 
attracts the clouds, the rainy season is said to set in as early as January, 80 that 
by the end of April or beginning of May the first crop is ripe, while in Yola, and 
in the country in general, the rains rarely begin before March. 

The grain most commonly grown in the country is Holcus sorghum; but in 
this respect also there is a great difference between the districts, Thus, the 
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the Mbum round N scarce uces ing but rogo, or 
erent peenbearel gegretectrn hgh nf 
that a goat will often fetch the price of a female slave. Ground- 
) are plentiful both im the eastern and the western dis- 
quantity of cotton, called “pottolo” in Adamawa, is culti- 
or “chachari” is very rare, and is aay cultivated anywhere 
Maruwa ; and this is very natural, as the Fulbe do not value 


shirts 
regard to exuberance of vegetation, Tibati seems to be one of the 

s; there both kinds of the banana, or ayabaje, the gonda, or papers, 
je,” several species of the guro tree, the Pandanus, the Kajilia, the 
y-bread-tree, or Adansonia, the “rimi,” or Bombaz, and numerous other 
inds are found. Of the palm tribe, the deleb-palm, or gigifia, and the Ziais 
Guineensis, are frequent, but strictly limited to certain localities, while the date- 
tree (called by the Fulbe of Adamawa by the beautiful name “ tannedaraje”’) is 

rare, and, a a few specimens in Yola and Bundang, scarcely to be met 

with. Among the bushes, the Palma Christi, or Ricinus, is extremely common. 

, the predominant tree in the southern provinces of Adamawa seems 

to be the banana. There are hot springs in the country of the Bakr Yemyem, 

about three days south from Koncha, which are said to issue from the west foot 

of a mountain stretching from east to west, and to have a very high tempera- 
ture; the water is reported to be palatable. 

Of animals, the elephant is exceedingly frequent, not only the black or grey, 
but also a yellow species. The rhinoceros is often met with, but only in the 
eastern part of the country. Kast from the Bénuwé the wild bull is very 
common. The most si r animal seems to be the ayu, which lives in the 
river, and in some respects resembles the seal; it comes out of the river in the 
nigit and feeds on the fresh pam qing on its banks, 

ith regard to domestic animals, cattle were evidently introduced by the 
Fulbe some two or three hundred years ago. There is an indigenous variety of 
ox, but quite a distinct species, not three feet high, and of dark-grey colour; 
this is called maturu. The native horse is small and feeble; the best horses are 
brought from the northern districts, chiefly from Uba. 


It was Barth’s intention to have explored this interesting region, to 
have investigated the basin of his newly discovered river, and to have 
penetrated into the fertile regions which extend to the southward, but, 
most unfortunately for the cause of knowledge, the sultan took offence at 
his presence, or was jealous of his proceedings, and ordered him back, 
when laid low with sickness, after only a few days’ rest in this inhos- 
rem city. Although extremely weak, our resolute explorer effected 

is journey back to Kuka in safety, and being most kindly and hospitably 
received by the ruling powers, he was enabled to pass the rainy season of 
1851 in comparative comfort, although not in the best situation for a 
European constitution. 
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A STOLEN MARCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


In the first floor of a house at Brompton, one winter evening, there 
stood a lady at the fire, holding to it first one foot, then the other. Her 
shoes were damp and dirty, and, as her bonnet was on, it seemed probable 
that she had only just come in from the wet streets. A young servant- 
girl, in a pinafore, came in with the candles and tea-tray. 

“If you please, ma’am, here’s a gentleman come, and he says if you are 
Miss May, he wants to see you. He’s a waiting in the passage.” 

“A gentleman! To see me! Who can it be?” she muttered. “ He 
would not come here: he takes too good care to keep away.” She 
threw off her bonnet and cloak in a scuffle, settled her collar, pinned on 
a bow of blue ribbons which lay on the table, and turned to the glass 
over the mantelpiece to smooth the braids of her hair. She was fair and 
good-looking, but pale and thin. 

The visitor entered. A young, well-dressed gentleman, though some- 
what given to display in the matter of ornaments. He was of light com- 
plexion, with a good-natured but not over-wise cast of countenance, and a 
very light, scant moustache. He approached, and held out his hand. 
“Sophia, have you forgotten me ?” 

For a few moments she stared as if she had. “It is not Frederick 
Lyvett!” she exclaimed at length. 

“TI knew you would remember me. I was in the cigar-shop, lower 
down, and saw you cross the street and come in here. I thought I could 
not be mistaken, so I came and asked for you.”’ 

“At the first instant of my recognising you,” she said, sitting down, 
and motioning him to an opposite chair, “ the emotion that arose to my 
mind was one of pleasure: but that is now giving place to pain, For 
the cruelty of your conduct is rising up fast before me.” 

“ What cruelty ?” he returned. 

“Mr. Lyvett, if you have only come to insult me, I would ask why 
you have come at all. I should have thought a gentleman would not be 
guilty of doing so.” 

“What have I done?” he exclaimed, in amazement. ‘I never was 
eruel to any one, least of all to you. I think it was you who were cruel, 
not to leave your address when you quitted the old place. I have been 
home hearly twelve months, and have never been able to hear of you. If 
you forgot me, I never forgot you, and I should only be too glad to renew 
our former friendship.” 

The young lady was keen-witted, both by nature and experience. 
These words of Mr. Lyvett’s caused a doubt to arise in her mind whether 
some deceit had not been formerly practised on her. ‘* When you went 
away, now between two and three years ago, you pretended to me that 
you were sent to Valparaiso on pressing business,’’ she said. 

“So I was.” 
June—vVOL. CX. NO. CCCCXXXVIIL. 
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«But as soon as you had sailed we were informed that you went of 
your own accord, and that it was a planned thing: planned that you 

ight break with me.” 

“ Who said that ?” 

“The firm. And they turned my father and mother out of the house 
the same day.”’ 

He sat looking at her for some minutes in evident bewilderment, and 
she at him. Light seemed to dawn upon him. 

“Then, by Jove! you may depend that it was a planned thing: 
planned by om against us both, Sophia; to separate us. If I had but 
sus this at the time! I remember it did seem to me strange that 
I, inexperienced, and only just taken into the business, should be started 
out on an important mission.” 

“You did not willingly separate from me, then?” 

“No, on my sacred word of honour. I would not act so treacherously. 
It must have been my father’s doings—and James’s. I owe them one 
for this.” 

“ Were you away long ?”’ 

“ Eighteen months. What with their keeping me there on (I see now) 
frivolous pretences, and my knocking up, which I did, and a cruize 
I took in the South Seas, I was longer than I need have been. But 
won't you tell me all about yourself, Sophia? What did you do after 
my departure ?” 

“T tell you we were turned out of the house, without notice.” 

“ Upon what grounds ?” 

“Only that you had visited us.” 

“ Shameful of my father! I don’t know a more arbitrary man than 
he can be when he chooses, kind as he generally is. Where did you 

to?” 
a My father and mother obtained another situation after a little while ; 
and I went into a nobleman’s family, as governess.” 

* That was pleasant. Did you stay in it?” 

“Not a twelvemonth,” evasively answered Miss May. ‘“ My health 
grew delicate—governesses are so overworked, as perhaps you know—and 
my friends sent me into the country to recruit my strength. Now I live 
here and teach privately. Some pupils I go to, and some come to me. 
I was coming in from giving a music eeees when you saw me just now.” 

* Do you live here all alone ?” 

“ All alone. This sitting-room and a bedroom I have. I never see a 
soul but my pupils. When the girl said a gentleman wanted me, | 
tht she must be mistaken. Will you take some tea with me ?” 

“‘T can’t stop now. We have some people to dinner this evening, 
and I must make a rush in the fleetest Hansom I can catch, to get home 
and dress for it. I will call again to-morrow. I must tell you one 
thing, Sophia, before I go.” 

“ Yes ?” she said, rising. 

“ That you are very much altered.” 

They were standing face to face when he spoke, and he had taken 
her hand to say adieu. So that it may have been the earnest and close 


gaze he cast upon her, but she blushed crimson; a deep, hot, glowing 
crimson. 
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“ Not less beautiful,” he added, as the colour lighted her features ; 
“do not think I mean that: but, still, greatly changed. There is a 
dook of worry on your countenance.” 

“ How can it be otherwise?” was her remark. “Living, as I do, 

from all sympathy, possessing no congenial friends, and with an 
uncertain future before me ?” 

“True, true, that’s ar enough. But brighter days may be in 
store for you,” he added, with a meaning smile. “ Think so, Sophia.” 

He quitted the room, and Sophia snatched one of the conlies and 
went to the glass to survey herself. A dissatisfied expression stole to 
her countenance, but as she pushed and pulled at the braids of her hair, 
and stroked them in places with her finger, it changed to one of com- 

t vanity. “This is better luck than I dreamt of,” she said, as if 
talking to her image in the glass, “and if I play my cards well—who 
knows ?” 

She hastily took her tea, and sent the things away, but before she 
had time to settle to any employment, a knock was heard at the sitting- 
room door. 

“It’s that’s horrid woman!” she exclaimed to herself. “I wish the 
floor would open and swallow her up. Come in.” 

The landlady entered. She had come to demand the rent owing to 
her. She spoke civilly, for she was a respectable woman, and once of a 
superior class of life, but her tone was cold. She disapproved of some of 
her lodger’s ways. She believed that Miss May, who had a fair amount 
of teaching, could have paid regularly, if she had not been so extravagant 
in dress. Besides the rent, she had many debts in the neighbourhood. 

“ Teaching is always flat in winter,” observed Miss May. ‘“‘ Families 
are out of town.” 

The landlady thought that the class of families Miss May taught in 
were not out of town, but she passed over the remark. 

“T have come up-stairs to give you warning,” she said, “for I cannot 
afford to goon in this way. It will be better for me to have the rooms 
empty with the bill up and a chance of letting them, than to go on in- 
creasing the debt. To-morrow week I shall be obliged to you to vacate 
them : and I will not stop your clothes, Miss May, which I might do, but 
trust to your sense of justice to pay me off by degrees, as you can.” 

The speaker left the room, and Sophia May placed her elbows on the 
table, and leaned her head upon her hands. She was ina dilemma. If 
she had to leave now, it might spoil the new prospect just flashing on 
her vista: let Frederick Lyvett know she was in debt, and he might be 
seared away for ever. If she changed her abode, the shopkeepers might 
take alarm, and be down upon her: and the neighbourhood she could 
not leave, because her teaching lay in it. 

“ He must help me,” she suddenly exclaimed. ‘He must. I shall 
write and demand it.” : 

She set her writing materials before her, and wrote and sealed a letter. 
Then she drew up a short notice, as if to send to a newspaper. Perhaps 
it was a notification of her merits as a teacher, seeking for more em- 
ployment. 
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II. 


In a fashionable house of a fashionable winter watering-place, where 
the communication with London is speedy and oft, sat, one morning about 
this time, a lady and gentleman at breakfast. The lady was very plain, and 
ane ion of subdued sorrow was on her countenance : he was plain too, 
with his disagreeable black eyes, and his dark, dissipated face. He looked 
on the wrong side of forty, but he had led an irregular life, and he ma 
not have been quite so old. He was dressed in a flowered, cident 
dressing-gown, and looked rather loose about the neck ; and he lay back 
in an easy-chair, yawning and twirling his great black whiskers. Some- 
thing had delayed the post that morning. Suddenly he took up his cup, 
drank what was in it, and pushed it from him with ajerk. His wife 
drew it towards her. 

“ You need not give me any more of that trash. I have had enough 
for one morning.” 

“ If you would come in earlier and go to bed, you would feel more in- 
clined for breakfast,” she observed, in a quiet tone, one that struggled 
not to show its long-subdued resentment. “It was four o'clock this 
morning.” 

He did not condescend to reply, but leaned forward and pulled the 
bell. The servant answered it in hot haste: he knew his master. 

“ Bring my meerschaum.” 

“Oh, pray do not smoke in this room!” pleaded bis wife, in alarm. 
“‘ It makes me feel so sick.” 

** If you don’t like it you can go out of it,” was the civil reply. ‘ My 
meerschaum, do you hear! What do you stand staring there for?” 

The servant did hear, and flew away. But a longer interval elapsed 
than his master thought necessary, and he had rung another violent peal 
when the man appeared. 

‘Is this how you obey orders ?” 

“The postman came, sir, and I waited to take the letters from him,” 
answered the man, as he laid down the meerschaum, the Zimes, and 
some letters before his master, who, glancing at the addresses of the 
latter, flung two of them, with a most ungracious movement, towards his 
wife, opened the third, read it, and put it in the fire. Then he unfolded 
the Times, and his wife took up the supplement. Her eye glanced, as 
the eyes of many ladies will glance, to the top of its second column. 
There was only one mysterious advertisement in, to-day, and that she 
proceeded to read aloud, in what she meant for a merry tone. Poor 
thing ! she strove to keep up at least a semblance of good feeling between 
herself and her husband, but hers was a hard lot. A less enduring temper 
would not have borne it. 

***The Corsair. A letter awaits him at the old address. Something 
has occurred, Send for it without delay. Toujours triste, et la son- 
nette.’ 

“ What nonsense they do put in!” she exclaimed. ‘I wonder whether 
the persons these notices are meant for ever see them or understand 
them ?” 

She looked at her husband as she spoke, and was astonished at the ex- 
ee of his eyes. They were strained on her with a half incredulous, 


f savage glare. 
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«« What is the matter ?” she timidly asked. 

“Matter! Nothing. What should there be ?” 

« You were looking at me so fiercely.” 

“Well I might be, to hear you read aloud that foolery.” But he in- 
troduced an adjective before the last word. 

Her eyelids drooped, drooped to conceal the indignant tears, but she 
was patient still, and did not retort. He seized his pipe with the fine 
name, crammed it full of tobacco, lighted it, and puffed out as much 
smoke as he could puff, probably with the hope of driving her away. It 
had the effect, and she left the room. The instant she had de 
he clenched the supplement, and devoured the very lines she had read 
aloud. 

“Cursed bother!” he muttered. “I must send for that, now! I 
thought all annoyance from that quarter was over and done with. What 
‘something’ has occurred? Unless I hope it has!” 

He was still gazing at the lines, as if the gazing at them would solve 
the enigma, when a servant maid came into the room. 

“Lady Harriet has sent me to ask if you will please to step into the 
nursery, sir ?” 

“ What for ?” 

“The little girl is iil.” 

“ What good can I do if she is ?” 

“ Her ladyship thought P, 

“I can’t come, I am busy,” he sharply interrupted. ‘ Leave the 
room.’’ 

Yet it was his own child! 

That the advertisement was addressed to him, ‘“‘ The Corsair,” he well 
knew, aud he took steps to obey its behest, and have the letter from the 
old address, which was one in town, conveyed to him. It reached him 
safely. And if the reader is curious to see its contents, he may. 








“You must help me. A gentleman who was attached to me before I 
knew you, has returned from abroad and is inclined to make me his wife. 
He used to think me an angel, and does so still ; and, if not rudely un- 
deceived, it will be wne affaire finie. But I have several pressing liabi- 
lities upon me ; rent, bills, and something else that you know of. I am 
to be turned out of these rooms in a week, because I cannot pay. If this 
is not stopped, and the debts come to his knowledge, it will set him think- 
ing, and startle him away. Surely you will aid me: and it is to your 
interest to do so. About 70l. or 80/. will suffice, but it must come to 
me without the delay of an unnecessary hour. If I can only accomplish 
this, the ambition of my early life will be gratified, for I shall be raised 


to a high position in society. Mind that you fail me not. 
“+S, M.” 


With a darkened brow he scowled over the letter, pulling at his black 
whiskers, an inveterate habit of his, especially when put out. “She 
raised to a high position in society!” he scornfully muttered. He sat 
down to write a refusal, opened his desk, placed the paper before him, 
and dipped his pen in the ink. But irresolution came over him. He 

id it down again, rose, and paced the room. 

“She’s such a tigress,” he said, as he finally sat down, “ there’s no 
knowing what she may do if I refuse. But it is for the last time.” 
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He wrote rapidly enough now. 


‘¢ When we squared up our scores, I handed you the balance in a lump, 
as you desired. If you have chosen to squander it, that is no concern of 
mine. The prospect you allude to is a lucky one if it can be accomplished, 
but it is impossible for me to help you to the extent required. If am as 
poor for my station as you are for yours; and you know that all I have 
1s r wife’s, not mine. I send you 50/.; itis the utmost I can do, and 
you'll never get another shilling from me. 
“T. H. D.” 


ITI. 


Miss Soputa May paid her landlady, to the latter’s extreme surprise, 
id some other claims, and went on swimmingly. Mr. Frederick Lyvett 
me a constant evening guest: she received him with pleasure, and 
gr off her various fascinations upon him, as she had done in days gone 
y- He had not outlived his partiality for music, and was never tired of 
standing over her while she played and sang. And although Sophia May 
lived alone, and no third person was present to break their interviews, not 
a look or word escaped either that the most fastidious censor could have 
found fault with. Once he wished to take her to one of the theatres : 
she laughingly declined, and told him he knew nothing about propriety. 
He urged that he had formerly taken her, and where was the harm? Oh, 
no harm, she answered, but she was only an inexperienced girl then, little 
acquainted with the usages of society. All this ¢old upon Frederick 
Lyvett: her perfectly correct manners, her apparently high principles, her 
struggles to maintain herself creditably, and her success (for he saw nothing 
tothe contrary), the shameful way in which she and her friends had been 
treated for his sake, all this, with her sweet singing and her rare beauty, 
combined to render her in his eyes very like what Miss May had said— 
an angel. She pleased equally his judgment, his taste, and his inclination, 
and he soon began to debate why he should not take her for good and all. 
The answer suggested itself, that she was far beneath him in birth. True; 
but her education, mind, and manners, would, so he reasoned, adorn any 
rank, so why should he not raise her to his ? 

Frederick Lyvett was a son of the great legal firm, Lyvett, Castle- 
rosse, and Lyvett; that is, a son of the last Lyvett named in it, and Miss 
May was pe the daughter of the porter to the firm. Unhappily, she 
had received an education ridiculously above, her station, and was as full 
of pretence and ambition as she was high. Frederick Lyvett’s former at- 
teilimpent to her became known to his friends, who dexterously conveyed 
him beyond reach of her charms, and turned the porter and his family off 
the premises in disgrace. Not a dishonourable thought had ever crossed 
his mind towards her, beneath him as she was; he had loved her too 
well. Now, as the reader sees, he had met with her again ; and, as the 
months went on, Miss May saw her hopes and dreams drawing nearer 
and nearer towards realisation—saw it with glowing satisfaction that few 
could tell of. 

One evening Mr. Lyvett sat at home in his handsome residence at the 
West-end. His wife and daughters were out, and he, having nobody to 
talk to, dozed off in his chair. The entrance of one of his sons aroused him. 
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“I say, Fred—— Oh, it is you, James.” 

James Lyvett, the elder son, was married now, and had a home of his 
own. He drew a chair near to his father. 

“JT am paying you a late visit,” he began, “but I have just heard 
something about Fred. It’s not very pleasant. I thought I would come 
at once and ease myself of it.” 

“ Nothing has happened to him—no accident with that young horse 
he drives ?”’ exclaimed Mr. Lyvett, who was still but half awake. “He 
was to have gone out with your mother and the girls to-night, but did 
not come in.” 

“No, no, nothing has happened. Do you remember that foolish 
business of Fred’s getting himself entangled with old May’s girl, when 
you shipped him off to Valparaiso ?” 

“Yes. Well ?” returned Mr. Lyvett, now very wide awake. 

“ He is in with her again.” 

“No |” 

“He is. Jones came up to dine with me this evening, and he told me 
of it after dinner, when we were alone. He heard it somehow.” 

“Where is she ? How did Fred find her ?” 

‘She lives somewhere in Brompton. I can’t say how Fred found her 
out. Jones did not know.” 

“ Well, if Fred chooses to play the fool, he must, that’s all,” testily re- 
torted Mr. Lyvett. 

“Yes, but he has no right to play it and disgrace the family.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Jones says he’ll marry her.” 

“Psha, James! Nonsense! Fred’s not such a jackass as all that.” 

“I won't answer for it. The girl must have obtained pretty deep hold 
upon his mind, for him to take up with her again, after the lapse of two or 
three years.” 

“ What’s she doing in Brompton ?” 

“Fred knows, I suppose. I don’t. Stay! I think Jones mentioned 
teaching, or something of that sort.” 

“T'll tell you what, James Who is that coming up-stairs ?” 

“Fred himself, I think. It is like his step.” 

“Then I’ll have the matter out at once,” angrily exclaimed Mr. 
Lyvett. 

Fred himself it was. He came into the room, whistling, an evening 
newspaper in his hand. 

“Frederick,” began Mr. Lyvett, in a temperate voice, “ how is it you 
were not in, to go with your mother and sisters to-night ?” 

“TI did not intend to go. I told Fanny so.” 

“ Where have you been ?” 

“Been!” echoed Mr. Fred, astonished at the question. “ To lots of 
places. A fine night, James, is it not?” 

“ Perhaps you have been to Brompton ?” 

“To Brompton, sir!” he repeated, in a dubious accent. 

“ Here, come and sit down. I don’t go to bed this night till you and I 
have had an understanding. A pretty thing James has heard: that you 
are playing the fool again with that Sophia May.” . 
PI who told you ?” demanded Frederick, fiercely turning to his 

r. 
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“That is of no consequence,” was the reply of Mr. James Lyvett. 
“‘ The question is, is it so?” 

‘Have you renewed your intimacy with her or not?” sharply inter- 
rupted Mr. Lyvett. 

“Yes, I have,” replied the younger son. “I am not going to deny 
it. I have a very great friendship for her, and I am proud of it.” 

“Well, she’s a pretty lot to acknowledge a friendship for,” sarcasti- 
cally cried Mr. Lyvett. ‘ You might have the decency, Master Fred, to 
be a little shamefaced on such a subject, before your father.” 

“ Why, what do you take her for, sir ?” was the indignant question. 

“For old May’s daughter originally : for an adventurer lately, and a 

retty clever one. What do you take her for ?” added Mr. Lyvett, look- 
ing keenly at his son. ; 

* For one of the best creatures that ever struggled with an unfortunate 
lot,” returned Fred, with emotion. ‘Her beauty and virtues would 
adorn a throne. She was unfortunately born in an obscure sphere, but 
her qualities fit her for a high one. I only wish you knew her, sir.” 

“It is quite enough for one of the family to boast of that honour,” 
was the stinging rejoinder of Mr. Lyvett. “I should like to ask you 
one thing—what good do you expect to come out of this P Do you think 
it is creditable for my son to go visiting this sort of people on the sly ?” 

“T have not gone on the sly; I have gone openly. Except that I 
have said nothing about it at home. I was thinking of doing that, 
however.” 

“ Oh, indeed !”” 

‘And you could not expect me to be very open on the point, after 
what you and James did formerly. Banishing me off to Valparazeo, on 
ao to separate us, and then turning her and her parents out of 

oors.” 

“ T had nothing to do with the Valparaiso business,” said James Lyvett. 

‘Some of you had, at any rate.” 

‘We may as well cut short the discussion, or it will last till your 
mother comes home, and it is of no use worrying her with such a sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Lyvett. “Frederick, you must give this nonsense up. J 
must have your word of honour.” | 

“7 am not prepared to do that,” was Fred’s reply. 

“ Why ?” 

He was silent. 

“ Why? Lask you,” irritably repeated Mr. Lyvett. 

*‘ My friendship with Miss May is more serious than you imagine, sir. 
I wish to make her my wife.”’ 

An ominous pause. Then Mr. Lyvett broke it with a mocking laugh. 

“James, go out and get a cap and bells. We will fit him out for 
Astley’s. He shall play the fool’s part in the next new pantomime. Oh, 
Fred! you had better go to school again and learn wisdom.” 

“A pretty pantomine it is, that he is enacting now,” said James, with 
a contemptuous look at his brother. “I am ashamed of you, Frederick.” 

It is a man’s privilege that he may marry whom he pleases,” said 
Frederick. 

“ No, sir, he has not a right to marry whom he pleases, when the step 


would disgrace himself and his family,” retorted Mr. Lyvett. 
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“ My family are prejudiced, or they would not deem this a di . 
I will acknowledge that her birth is not equal to mine, but many better 
men than I have got over that obstacle, and found t/xemselves none the 
worse for it.”’ 

“ We will put her birth out of the discussion if you will,” said Mr. 
Lyvett : “there is a more serious obstacle. Pray are you aware that she 
went out as governess ?” 

“Yes. To Lady Tennygal’s.” 

“ And did you hear how she got in, there ?” 

“Got in ?” echoed Frederick. ‘I don’t understand.” 

“She got in by means of giving false characters of herself. Now you 
are a lawyer, Fred, and know how that can be punished.” 

“ Nonsense, sir! You must be under a mistake.” 

“TI am under no mistake,” returned Mr, Lyvett. ‘‘ One of the letters 
of recommendation purported to come from us, Lyvett, Castlerosse, and 
Lyvett. Her father was palmed off as a dead man, but once an eminent 
solicitor and friend of ours. Other recommendations were equally false ; 
and, on these, she was admitted to the family. Lord Tennygal applied 
to us afterwards, and thus the plot was laid bare. Miss May's services 
were dispensed with the same day.” 

“ But she could have known nothing of these false recommendations !” 
exclaimed Fred Lyvett. 

“Of course not,” mimicked his father. ‘They dropped into Lady 
Tennygal’s hands from the clouds, just in the nick of need. What a 
greenhorn you are, Fred !” 

“If you knew her, you would not suspect her of such conduct,” re- 
torted Frederick. ‘She is honour itself. Perhaps her parents, over 
anxious, may have been tempted But I have no right to say this. 
However it may have been, I will stake my name that she was innocent.” 

* You’d lose the stake. There was no doubt whatever that she her- 
self was the party who furnished them. I forget the details now, but 
they were plain at the time. An old dowager from the West-end came 
down to me at the offices, Lady Somebody, and we went into the matter, 
A fine rage she was in; threatened to prosecute Miss May. Steer clear 
of her, Fred, my boy, she’s too clever for you.” 

“T will ask her about this, but I am perfectly sure she will come out 
of it as bright as crystal, and it will make no difference in my intentions.” 

“Then understand me, Frederick ; you must choose between this girl 
and your family. If you degrade yourself by marrying her, you are no 
longer one of us, and you must leave the business.” , 

“That’s all bosh,” thought Fred. “ Said to intimidate me.” 

“Either he or I should go out of it,” added Mr. James, in a deter- 
mined, haughty manner, as he rose and said good night to his father. 

Away dashed Frederick, the next evening, to Brompton. “ Is it true 
that you knew of these false. recommendations?” he spluttered, after a 
hasty and confused account of what he had heard. 

“Oh dear, no,” answered Sophia, heaving up her hands in horror, 
“how could you for a moment give ear to such a thing? A friend of 
mine, Mrs. Penryn, who interested herself greatly for me, wrote to Lady 
Langton in my favour. What she really said, I know no more than 
you, for I never saw the letter, but it would appear that it was not too 


clearly worded. She said, I believe, that my father had been attached 
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to the house of Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett, and Lady Langton took 
that to imply that he had been a partner, and wrote to that effect to 
Lady Tennygal. Nothing underhanded, much less wrong, was intended, 
and Mrs. Penryn would tell you so, if she were not dead.” 

“ But the letter of recommendation purporting to come from Lyvett, 
Castlerosse, and Lyvett ?” asked Frederick. 

«IT never comprehended that,” replied Sophia, all fair-spoken candour. 
“Tt was always a puzzle to me. My own opimion was, that no such 
letter wus ever written: or else that it was the work of some enemy 
who wished me ill. I did not seek much to fathom it, the matter alto- 
gether was too painful to me; and where was the use when my situation 
was gone? I’m sure I thought I should have fainted with grief the 
day they turned me away: one thing alone bore me up—the conscious- 
ness of my innocence.” 

“If ever I desert her, may I be——smothered !” ejaculated Fred to 
himself, in an ecstasy of admiration. ‘I knew it would prove to be no 
fault of hers. My father is so prejudiced that he would impute any- 
thing to her. And Jem’s worse, for he is as exclusive as the day. Ill 

her in private at once; and, if they find it out, they must storm, 
that’s all. Sophy,” said he, aloud, “ the folks at home are regularly set 
against us, and there’s no more use asking their consent to our union, 
than there would be in asking the Lord Chancellor’s. I see nothing for 
us but a private marriage. You are wearing yourself out with this 
lesson-giving, but, as my wife, you will at least have leisure and comfort. 
I don’t go in, yet, for an equal share with James, but I get a good round 
sum, and I think it is the best thing we can do.” 

Sophia thought so too. She sighed down her triumphant satisfaction, 
and timidly whispered that she would “ resign her will to his.” 

Then he began discussing plans. He thought she had better give up 
her teaching instanter, and go down to a quiet place he knew of in the 
country, where there was a rural church. He would come and see her 
on the Sundays, and when things were in readiness, say in a month or 
so, they would be married. Before it was finally decided, the clock 
struck ten, and he had to leave, for she never allowed him to stay later. 

The following morning, when his cab was at the door waiting for him, 
Mrs. Lyvett called Frederick to her side. 

“What is it, mother? I am in a hurry. The governor’s already 

and I shall get in for it again for being late.” 
: — Only one little minute,” she said. ‘“‘ What is this whisper that I have 
9? 

Fred’s cheek flushed. He dearly loved his mother. He had sat down 
on the sofa, and Mrs. Lyvett rose and placed her hands on his shoulders, 
looking imto his face with her loving eyes. 

“ Your father has been much put out this day or two. I have gathered 
enough to know that it is about you: that you are acquainted with some 
one not at all proper—some one that you say you will marry.” 

“That's my father’s version. She——” 

“ Hush, Frederick, I would rather not enter into it. I only want to 
saya word. You are aware that you were ever my favourite child. | 
have loved you dearly, better than all the others.” 

He laid hold of his mother’s hands and kept them, and she leaned for- 
ward till her cheek touched his. 
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“It is but a little word that I wanted to whisper,” she continued to 
repeat. “‘ Dearest Frederick, remember that no good comes of dis- 
obedience ; never be betrayed into it. If your father is averse to your 
wishes, and thinks them unsuitable, wait with patience ; remember your 
duty to him, and perhaps time will soften obstacles and bring your hopes 
to Be not tempted to act in rebellion against your parents, for no 
good would attend it. It is your mother, my darling boy, who tells you 
this.” 


She kissed his cheek with affectionate earnestness, and hurried from 
the room, wishing to avoid further mention of the topic, then and always. 
Frederick Lyvett descended to his cab, and drove down to the office in 
so sober a style that his groom wondered. He was in a serious mood all 
that day: should it be disobedience, or should it not? He was well- 
principled, and had hitherto been sufficiently dutiful. If that unhappy 
girl had not taken such deep hold on the article he called his heart ! 


IV. 


Ir is truly strange how things come about in this world of ours! 
A few weeks subsequent to the above events, Mr. Castlerosse, a partner 
in the house of Lyvett, was seeking for a clergyman with whom to place 
his son to read for honours. One Saturday, a client, who was at the 
offices on business, strongly recommended to bin a Mr. Balfour, the in- 
cumbent of a retired parish in Surrey.. So Mr. Castlerosse, being an 
impulsive man, took an early dinner and went down without delay. 
Luck did not favour Mr. Castlerosse: Mr. Balfour was gone to town, 
and would not be home till late at night. So Mr. Castlerosse, unwilling 
to have had his journey for nothing, and finding there was a comfortable 
inn, telegraphed to his family that he should not be home till Monday 
morning. 

On the Sunday he saw the clergyman, and was invited to spend an 
hour or two with him after evening service, which he did. Upon rising 
to leave, he inquired, pursuing the thread of their conversation, whether 
Mr. Balfour would not go to town with him by the early train. 

“No,” answered Mr. Balfour. ‘I have a marriage to perform.” 

“You do not get many of them, I expect, in this little place,’’ cried 
Mr. Castlerosse. 

“Very few indeed. ‘These parties are from London. The lady has 
been down here three or four weeks, lodging at a farm-house.”’ 

“A nice, lady-like young woman, she seems,” interposed Mrs. Balfour, 
“a Miss May. The gentleman isa Mr. Lyvett.” 

“May! Lyvett!’”’ echoed Mr. Castlerosse, recalling the old affair and 
the shipping-off of Fred. ‘ What’s his Christian name? What sort of a 
looking man is he ?” 

“ A fair young man, with a light moustache and an eye-glass. And,” 
added the clergyman, referring to a paper, “ his name is Frederick. Fre- 
derick Lyvett and Sophia May.” 

The effect this information had on Mr. Castlerosse, who was a ‘most 
excitable man, was such as to startle Mr. and Mrs. Balfour. He soon 
explained himself, and demanded that the ceremony should be stopped. 

“IT have no power to refuse to marry them,” observed the clergyman. 
“They are of age.” 
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‘Of age!” repeated the heated Mr. Castlerosse. ‘‘ Heaven and earth, 
sir! Don’t I tell you it is a horrible runaway marriage, that will ruin 
Fred for life, and drive Mr. Lyvett mad ?” 

But still the clergyman shook his head, and urged that without just 

unds he could not stop it. 

Away tore Mr. Castlerosse to the station of the electric telegraph. No- 
body was there who could send a message. A porter ran hither and 
thither, and at last a clerk was found. The words flew on the wires, and 
Mr. Castlerosse returned to the inn to sleep. 

Frederick Lyvett was also sleeping there. For as Mr. Castlerosse as- 
cended the stairs to his bedroom he saw a door opened in the corridor, 
and a pair of boots thrust out by an arm in a shirt-sleeve. Whether the 
half.dressed gentleman saw him, he did not know, but he recognised Fre- 
derick Lyvett. “Ah ha, Master Fred, my boy!” he thought, “ you'll 
get a vill, perhaps, instead of a wife.” 

At six o'clock the following morning, Mr. Castlerosse was up, and away 
to the railway station, where he had the pleasure of sitting on the bench 
outside for nearly an hour before it was opened. With the first appear- 
ance of a porter, he rushed up and seized hold of him. The porter re- 
cognised him as the gentleman who had played some antics in the tele- 
graph-office the night before, wanting to telegraph up to the chief office 
that no——clerk was in attendance. 

“ What time does the first train get in here from London ?” demanded 
Mr. Castlerosse. 

“ The first train don’t stop here.”’ 

“Then the first that does stop ?” 

* Well, it don’t get in much afore eight, forty-five. It’s due at eight, 
forty; but the steam ain’t never up with a will the forepart of a journey. 
It a’n’t had time to get itself up.” 

“Eight, forty-five! That’s a quarter to nine,” groaned Mr. Castle- 
rosse, ‘and they to be married at eight! I hope and trust he will 
be able to get a special. Are there any flys or coaches to be had here?” 
he inquired aloud. 

*‘ There’s a man as keeps one fly. He don’t get much todo. He’s a 
blacksmith by trade, and he ain’t often called out of it.” 

“ Where can I find him?” 

“He lives a rood or two t’other side the Wheatsheaf Inn.” 

Away walked Mr. Castlerosse. The blacksmith’s shop was easily 
found, and the blacksmith was in it, shoeing a horse. A tall, intelligent- 
looking man. 

“T am told that you have a fly for hire,” began Mr. Castlerosse. 

“A one-horse fly, sir.” 

“T want you to be with it at the station this morning, to wait for a 

ntleman whom I expect ‘a 

** By train up or down, sir?’’ interrupted the man. 

“ Down. And when he comes, drive him with all speed to the church. 
Be in waiting there directly, at half-past seven, in case he should come 
by a Special train.”’ 

The blacksmith looked up from his employment. ‘I can’t take the 
job, sir, if you want me to be there before the regular down train. I 
ve got a wedding this morning at eight o'clock.” 
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“ You must go the station,” peremptorily spoke Mr. Castlerosse, “I 
don’t care what I pay you.” 

“ It is not a question of payment, sir,” civilly answered the man, “I 
have engaged myself to this lady and gentleman, and I would not do 
such a thing as go from my ae | I take them to the church, wait for 
them, and from thence to.the station, to catch the quarter to nine down 
train.” 

Mr. Castlerosse seemed beaten on all sides. He turned crustily from 
the unmanageable blacksmith, and, bending his steps towards the deur 
yard, paced about there amongst the gravestones. In his state of excite- 
ment he could not sit still, or remain away from the chief scene of action. 
A little before eight the doors were opened, and he entered and ensconced 
himself behind a pillar, where he could see and not be seen. There were 
no signs yet of Mr. Lyvett, but presently the wedding party came in. 

The bride was first, looking lovely; that fact struck even the preju- 
diced mind of Mr. Castlerosse. Who on earth was conducting her? Mr. 
Castlerosse stared, rubbed his eyes, and stared again. To his horrible con- 
viction, his unbounded indignation, it was his own favourite nephew! 
A medical student, graceless to the rest of the world, painstaking to Mr. 
Castlerosse, whom he had had thoughts of benevolently setting up in 
practice, the good-looking, careless, random Charley Castlerosse. 

Scarcely had the clergyman begun the service when Mr. Castlerosse 
glided forward. ‘I forbid the marriage,” he said. ‘I can show cause 
why it should not take place.” 

A shudder passed through the frame of Sophia May. She did not 
know who caused the interruption, or what plea was going to be urged. 
Her face assumed the paleness of the grave, and she bent it forward, and 
hid it on the altar rails; the bridegroom, however, turned round and con- 
fronted the intruder; whilst Charley Castlerosse never turned at all, for 
he had recognised the voice, and hoped to escape unseen, only wishing 
there was an open grave convenient, that he might drop into it. 

The scene that ensued was one never yet witnessed in that quiet little 
church, but Mr. Castlerosse failed to show any legal grounds for dela ing 
the marriage. “ His father will be here directly,” he screamed ; whe’ I 
be here with a strait-waistcoat; he’s coming by the first train.” 

Frederick Lyvett took a high tone. He dared Mr. Castlerosse to 
show just or legal cause for his interruption, and he dared the clergyman 
to stop the ceremony. Mr. Balfour, with a sigh, opened his book again, 
and Mr. Castlerosse looked vainly out for Mr. Lyvett. There was time 
yet. ' 

How was it that Mr. Lyvett had notcome? On the previous evening, 
the family having retired to rest, for it was Mr. Lyvett’s safe and good 
old custom to be up /ast¢ in the house, as it had been his father’s before 
him, he and his wife were preparing to follow them, when Mrs. Lyvett 
spoke. 

“ James, I do believe Frederick has not come in !” 

“‘ My dear, I told you that Fred went out yesterday for some days.” 

“Oh, I are | you till to-night only. Where is he gone?” 

“I did not ask him. He has taken his own course lately with little 
reference to me. Somewhere in the country. I expect Charley Castle- 
rosse is with him, for Rowley saw them in a cab together. They are 
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on a spree, I suppose. I would rather Fred did go out of London 
or his sprees, just now, than stop in it,” said Mr. Lyvett, significantly. 

He had put out the lights and taken up the bed-candlestick, when a 
tremendous peal at the hall-bell echoed through the house. 

“ What can that be ?” exclaimed Mrs. Lyvett. 

‘Some drunken fellows passing. 1 wish I was behind them.” But 
there followed a second peal, louder than the first. 

“Don’t go down,” cried Mrs. Lyvett. ‘ Look from the window.” 
Mr, Lyvett opened it and leaned out. 

“ Who is that ?” 

“Ts this J. Lyvett, Esquire’s ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Telegraphic despatch, sir.” 

“ Who from ?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

Mr. Lyvett went down, and returned with the despatch in his hand. 
He read it by the light of the bedroom candle, his wife looking over him. 
Sure such a message was never sent by telegraph before : but Mr. Castle- 
rosse was not collected when he wrote it. 


“‘ Fred’s down here: going to be married to-morrow at eight o’clock 
to that serpent-crocodile. Take a special engine and come and stop it. 
The old affair revived. May, the porter. 

“ Henry CASTLEROSSE.” 


Mr. Lyvett was in a cab the next morning betimes, and had nearly 
reached the railway station, prepared to demand a special train, when in 
putting his hand im his pocket to get the fare ready for the cabman, he 
discovered, to his consternation, that he had left his money-case at home. 
This was through being over-cautious. He had put it out on the drawers 
the previous night, lest he might forget to change it from one suit of 
clothes to the other in the hurry of dressing, and on the drawers it was 
still. He had to drive back, and this delayed him considerably above an 
hour. The clock was striking eight as he finally drove up to the station. 
He knew that the train must be then about going out. 

“ A first-class ticket for »” he breathlessly exclaimed, throwing 
down a sovereign. ‘ How much time have I?” he added, as he took up 
the change. 

“None. It is starting now. You can’t go by it. The express leaves 
at ten.” 

“ I must go by it,” he screamed, rushing up to the line of carriages. 
“ Hi! stop! stop! Porter! stop !” 

** Too late, sir,” said the porter. ‘‘ Train’s on the move.” 

“Open a door, man! It’s a business of life and death. Open a door, 
I say. Here! all right; never be known.” 

Something of a golden colour mysteriously found its way into the 

r’s | and a door, quite as mysteriously, flew open. It belonged 
to a third-class carriage, the last of the train. Mr. Lyvett scrambled 
into it. 

_ The train steamed up to its destination; that is, Mr. Lyvett’s destina- 
tion; steamed well. It was only forty-one minutes past eight. He 
sprang from the carriage. 
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“ This is a first-class ticket,” cried the porter, eyeing him suspiciously. 

« And if I choose to pay for first-class and ride in third, what's that to 
you ? How far is the church off ?” 

“Half a mile.” 

“ Which is the way to it ?” 

“Out at the back, down the steps, and straight along up the road.” 

«« Any carriage to be had?” 

“No; Payne’s fly was here, bringing folks to the train, but it’s gone 


. 
nD 


Mr. Lyvett rushed madly down the steps. The road was before him, 
and he could see the ch spire rising at a distance, but it looked more 
like a mile away than half a one. What could he do to get there ? What 
a shame that no conveyance was in waiting! The knot might be bei 
tied then, and he arrive just too late. As to running, that was bey 
him: it was up-hill, and he was a fat man. He espied a horse fastened 
to the palings of a small house close to the egress: a butcher’s boy and 
his tray had just jumped off it; he was taking the station-master’s wife, 
who lived there, some steak for their dinner. Without consideration, 
Mr. Lyvett unhooked the bridle, mounted himself on the horse, and urged 
him to a gallop. The dismayed boy, when he had recovered his astonish- 
ment, started in the wake, hallooing “ Stop thief!’’ with all his stentorian 
lungs, which only made the horse fly the faster. About half way to the 
church the rider came upon Mr. Castlerosse, sitting philosophically upon 
a milestone by the roadside. 

“Well ?” cried Mr. Lyvett, pulling up, as speedily as the pace he was 
going would allow. 

“ Well it is, I think,” grunted Mr, Castlerosse. ‘“ Why couldn’t you 
come before ?” 

* Am I in time ?” 

‘No, you are not. They are married and gone. You couldn’t expect 
to be.”’ 

“Are they really married ?” gasped Mr. Lyvett, his arms dropping 
powerless with the news. 

“They are. I stood in the church and saw it done. I strove to pre- 
vent it, but was not allowed. J was not his father.’’ 

Mr. Lyvett slowly descended from the horse. To encounter the panting 
and abusive butcher-boy, who protested the policeman was a coming up 
with the ’ancuffs. A short explanation and another golden piece settled 
the lad, and sent him riding off in wild glee. 

“You say they are gone. Where ?” 

“In that train which I suppose you got out of,’ was poor Mr, Castle- 
rosse’s testy reply, as he pointed to the smoking carriages whirling along 
in the distance. ‘A more determined, obstinate, pig-headed man than 
your son has shown himself this day, I never saw. It will come home to 
him, as sure as his name’s Fred Lyvett.”’ 

“As he has made his bed, so he must lie on it,” returned Mr, Lyvett, 
striving to make light of his bitter grief. 

But not in their worst anticipations could he or Mr. Castlerosse suspect 
how very hard that bed was to be. 

And Fred and his bride steamed gaily off, rejoicing at having won 
their stolen march. 
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LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE.* 


On the 8th of September last (1856) a mandement was published by 
Monseigneur the Bishop of Ghent, which occasioned a memorable debate 
in the Belgian Chambers—one deputy, M. de Decker, significantly re- 
marking, that, “on dirait qu’un souffle d’intolérance est passé sur la Bel- 
gique.” The Bishop had attacked, with a degree of energy closely akin 
to violence, the University, and the Literary Society of Ghent. After 
citing the doctrines of three of the University professors, *‘ doctrines 
manifestly false, wicked, blasphemous, and heretical,” the episcopal censor 
went on to say: “ You will not expect us to refute such blasphemies 
combined with so profound an ignorance. It is enough that we have 
pointed them out to you ;”—and he then charged his clergy to warn their 
parishioners of the immense danger their children would incur if allowed 
to attend the University classes while three such professors—of philo- 
sophy, of history, and of jurisprudence—continued their lectures. Of the 
Literary Society, again, he complained, that it had now become notorious 
for its anti-religious and anti-social spirit ;.and that not only did it place 
at the disposal of its members a library full of the most impious and most 
immoral books, but also gave periodical séances, of a pretended literary 
character, at which infidels boldly expounded the most mischievous 
doctrines. 

M. Jules Simon, in the December following, delivered two lectures on 
the subject of Liberty of Conscience, before the Literary Society of 
Ghent; and the welcome accorded to them has led to their publication 
in the volume now before us—the lectures being here expanded, how- 
ever, into four, and illustrated by copious documents in the form of an 
appendix. M. Simon is well known as the author of several popular 
works on no very popular themes—the History of the Alexandrian 
School, a treatise on Duty, and another on Natural Religion—the last of 
which has recently found an English translator. In his introduction to 
the present volume, the author remarks, that all who have been at the 
pains to read his books will feel sure of not meeting, in this instance, 
with any attack upon the Christian religion. “I am filled at once with: 
respect and admiration for Christianity, a doctrine so simple, so profound; 
which teaches so clearly the unity of God and the immortality of the 
soul; of which the morality is so pure, so full of charity; while its in- 
fluence over the loftiest intellects as well as the masses, has been for long 
ages past so imposing. I find in it, above all, one feature which fasci- 
nates me; and that is, its combination of the most learned metaphysics 
with the most perfect and most effective simplicity. Unquestionably the 
‘Timeus’ of Plato and the 12th Book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics are 
marvels; but not from them can you extract a creed that childhood may 
be taught to repeat. Hitherto the Christian religion alone it is which 
comprises in one the Summa of Saint Thomas, and a Catechism. Now 
when the attempt is made, as made it is at this time, to take away from 
us, in the name of this religion, the liberty of thinking, and to propagate 
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itions that are often immoral and nearly always absurd, cannot we 
resist these unhappy attempts without making war on the Gospel? Is it 
not just to distinguish between a religion of which the essence is love, 
and a party which breathes only hatred? This distinction, at any rate, 
is what I, for my part, endeavour to make. Those who please may tell 
me that I have chosen my enemy. I do not hide it. My enemy is, 
intolerance, and I attack it wherever I come across it ; among Christians, 
if I find it there; and even, on occasion, among free-thinkers, for there 
are intolerant spirits too of our own party.” 

In his opening lecture, M. Simon takes a rapid historical review of into- 
lerance in its earliest phases. He shows how Greece was the land of 
liberty in the ancient world; he traces the decline of Hellenic spirit and 
of Roman empire ; he describes the rise and progress of Christianity— 
the first efforts of religious intolerance, the beginnings of persecution, the 
strife between civil and religious powers, each of them intolerant, and 
their reconciliation on the conversion of Constantine. He then glances 
at the doings of Julian the Apostate and the later emperors—and treats 
of the Crusades and wars of religion, the condemnation of Abelard, and 
the foundation of the Inquisition. He describes the intolerance that was 
rife subsequent to the middle ages, in spite of the progress of the arts 
and general enlightenment—the massacres of Merindol, and Amboise, 
and Vassy—the sufferings of a Louis Berquin, an Anne du Bourg, a 
Michael Servetus, a Giordano Bruno, and a Vanini. Then comes St. 
Bartholomew’s-day, and the civil war of the League. Followed in due 
course by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and those troublous times 
of bondage and bloodshed, those “long years of martyrdom,” durin 
which all the poets of France, all her historians, all her preachers, chan 
the praises of Louis XIV., and Bossuet exclaimed, from the height of his 
consecrated pulpit, ‘“‘ Touched with so many wonders, let us pour forth 
the feelings of our hearts on the piety of Louis. Let us raise our 
acclamations to the very heavens, and say to this new Theodosius, this 
new Marcian, this new Constantine, what was said by them of old time, 
the six hundred and thirty Fathers at the Council of Chalcedon: You 
have established the true faith, you have exterminated the heretics ; this 
is the great work of your reign, this its proper character. By your means, 
heresy is come to an end. God alone could have wrought this miracle. 
King of Heaven, preserve the king of the earth! such is the prayer of the 
churches, the prayer of the bishops.” 

Louis XIV. proposed to himself, as the lecturer elsewhere observes, the 
task of extirpating Protestantism, and spared no means, whether of stra- 
tagem or force, to gain “met 93.20 What there was of Protestantism to 
survive him in France, lived an abject life under his two successors. The 
National Assembly legislated in favour of Protestants and Jews, but in 
what M. Simon accounts an unsatisfactory and ungenerous spirit. He is 
justly severe on the sham liberalism of the Convention, and the discordance 

tween its theory and practice in respect of la liberté de conscience— 
commenting on the laws (in 1793) against the due exercise of clerical 
functions, and the prohibition even, sous les peines les plus terribles, of 
all external worship—insomuch that the intervention of ministers of reli- 
gion in funeral ceremonies was forbidden ; one curious decree, pi by 
Fouché, who had been an oratorian and was going to be minister o police, 
regulates the order of funeral processions, and seems to proscribe in the 
June—vou. CX. NO, CCCCXXXVIII. M 
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name of France the dogma of the immortality of the soul. The Jacobins’ 


Club r the Convention with their tolerance as a relic of fazblesse. 
They attacked natural religion itself. God was “out of fashion.” Priests 
enthonationd all priesthood. Abjurations poured in so fast and furiously, 
from all sorts and conditions of men, that even Danton was disgusted, 
and Bourdon cautioned the Assembly against putting confidence in these 

ades. Then it was that Paris celebrated the féte of Reason—that 
is to say, of Atheism. Reason? What had she to do, M. Simon would 
fain be told, in those wild saturnalia? That “ feast of Reason” was any- 
thing but a ‘flow of soul,” unless the soul’s flowing away is meant—fled 
away, indeed, and left no sign. 

When, at a later day, the Assembly proclaimed liberty of worship, 
what had become of the worshippers and their ministers? ‘‘ Where, above 
all, was the Catholic cult, against which so much fury had been launched ? 
Is it not evident that, in the position which France then occupied, the 
first priest who should avow his relations with Rome would have been 
given over to the axe? This liberty came too late. In truth, those it 
called upon to live were already dead.” M. Simon is aware of, and does 
justice to, the allegations that may be proffered im behalf of the intole- 
rant Convention. But he contends that, while the Convention had the 
right to punish priests who plotted against it, it had no right to proscribe 
— a worship, and falsified itself ipso facto in the attempt to do 
either. 

The third lecture reviews the persecutions carried on in Russia and 
Poland against the Roman Church, and then discusses our treatment, in 
England and Ireland, of the same communion. The Emancipation Bill 
of 1829, the Papal Aggression excitement of a few years back, and the 
fortunes of Mr. Spooner’s systematic onsets against Maynooth, are duly 
considered. And especial prominence is given to that still vext question, 
the Jews of Great Britain versus the true faith of a Christian. When 
Baron Rothschild, says our author, “ rises in the House of Commons, 
and, after hearing the words of the oath read, declares that his conscience 
will not allow him to take it, he acts as becomes a man and a citizen. 
He performs a great act of religion. He greatly strengthens the cause 
of freedom. He carries it away with him, so to speak, when he goes out 
of the House. There is not one of his colleagues but blushes on his seat, 
not one but feels that justice has just been violated, for a citizen has been 
excluded, on account of his faith, from the exercise of his right.”’ 

The fourth lecture argues that liberty of conscience comprises liberty 
of thinking, of praying, and of instructing, and the right to use this triple 
liberty without suffering any diminution in one’s dignity as man and as 
citizen. Its conclusion is, to show from history, by terrible examples, 
that intolerance is not only impious but dangerous. The duty of the 
philosopher therefore is, to enlighten the yet extant partisans of intole- 
rance. With which view, M. Jules Simon puts forth his best strength 
in the present essay; and though we be by no means prepared to endorse 
all that he says, or agree to all his details, not the less are we sensible to 
the value of his services, and to the salutary importance of his main argu- 
ment, the essential principles of which are worthy of all acceptation, 
and are here enforced in a way to which our own England, the land of 
the free, might, even at this time of day, do well to take heed. 
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SCANDINAVIAN SKETCHES.* 


Ir must be evident, even to the most superficial observer of the warn- 
ings of the times, that some great change is impending over the destinies 
of those three countries which once formed the Scandinavian Union, and 
which, by a new junction, would become the surest bulwark against the 
aggression of Russia in the North. Sweden and Norway are progressin 
fast on the road of civilisation, aided by English capital and snglish 
arms, while Denmark is rapidly going down the hill. The succession to 
her throne is involved in obscurity and difficulty, and she is threatened, 
at the same time, with a definitive loss of those German principalities 
which the tergiversation of Austria and Prussia alone prevented from 
securing their liberties in the eventful year of 1848. Many speculations 
have been mooted as to the eventual outlet of these complications, and in 
1856, M. Theodore Miigge, a German author, already well known for 
his philosophical researches in the North, proceeded to the three countries 
for the purpose of judging for himself and enlightening his countrymen 
as to the present temper of the Scandinavians, With our readers’ per- 
mission we propose accompanying him on his journey. 

If the English are justified in judging the civilisation of a nation by 
its soap consumption, the civilisation of a town can be justly gauged by 
the condition of its pavement. If such be the case, Stockholm would 
rank very low: dust in summer, mud in winter, are the prevailing 
characteristics. The city itself is interesting, although there are few 
remarkable public buildings; but the greatest ornament is the scener 
that surrounds it. On all sides rocks are to be seen: the walls are built 
on a hard bed of rock, the streets run up walls of rock, while the high- 
way is composed of strata, up which you must climb laboriously when 
proceeding to visit a friend. But Stockholm is even more interesting as 
the representation of that centralisation which is peculiar to the Northerns. 
In Sweden there are but few large towns ‘ats the capital; but here 
both trade and commerce have made rapid progress during the last ten 
years, Prior to that period there was not a decent inn in the town; 
and when strangers lauded, they were beset by an army of lodging-house 
keepers, who led their unresisting victims into unknown solitudes, At 
present there are several good but expensive hotels. The following 
extract will furnish an idea of the external character of Stockholm : 


Stockholm is a city of heavy, massive architecture, especially the inner old 
nucleus. The island, or Holm, on which the oldest part of Stockholm stands, 
between the two outlets of Lake Malar, is thickly covered with narrow streets, 
crossed by others still narrower, running down the rocky ground to the harbour 
and the arm of the Melar which separates the Ritterholm from Stockholm. In 
this labyrinth of little, very dirty and ill-savoured streets, the principal business 
transactions take place. In the main street are the merchants’ offices and store- 
houses. House-rent is far more expensive than in the broad, clean streets 
beyond the North Bridge, where the aristocracy have built their palaces. The 
inner town contains the Rathhaus, and several old churches, which are generally 
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hidden from view by old houses. Here too are the principal — buildings, 
generally dating from the seventeenth or eighteenth century. Like all the sur- 
rounding b they are heavy, massive, and strongly built, in the style and 
taste of their age, but neither handsome nor elegant according to our ideas. The 
only new building is the penitentiary, completed in 1852, and situate, to the 
- annoyance of the inhabitants, in the best part of the Melar, and close to 

. The latter stands on the highest point of the rocky strata, and is, 


infact, the only magnificent building Stockholm possesses. 


The palace, however, is in a very pitiable condition, for the Chambers 
are very chary in voting funds, and it is in sad want of repair. All 
seems to lead to the notion that it will soon be given up, for the space it 
occupies is very valuable for commercial purposes, and the king’s privacy 
is much intruded upon by merchant vessels, which anchor before it to 
load and unload. A long brick bridge leads from the north side of the 
palace across the Mzlar to the handsomest part of the city, the Norder- 
malm. The bridge is very broad; one side being occupied by shops, the 
other affording a prospect of the harbour. In this part of the city is the 
Opera-house, Be the handsome Gustav Adolph Square. Here and 
around, the aristocracy reside when they come into town for the winter ; 
and from here up to the Brunkeberg Square, that historic spot where so 
many contests and scaffolds have been seen, are the best shops, with 
rear Been plate-glass windows, imported from the Parisian boulevards, 
though the ¢rottoirs were forgotten. In others respects, too, Stockholm is 
far behind the age : cabs are almost unknown, but their place is occupied 
fortunately by boats, the paddle-wheels being turned by a race of healthy 
Dalecarlian women, who are known by the name of “ rowing madams.” 
For further distances there are forty steamers plying in this northern 
Venice, from the nutshell of a boat which acts as a ferry across the mouth 
of the Mezlar to the large screw-steamers which run as far as Gipsholm 
and Upsala. 

Séder-malm is only remarkable for a statue of Charles the Fourteenth, 
John, erected by the present king; it is the best of the six statues to be 
found in Stockholm. The rider does not look very royal in his uniform 
and marshal’s hat, and his withered face, with the long projecting nose, 

ives but slight indications of that cleverness which made the little 
avnerla son the founder of a new dynasty. It is true that good fortune 
was his best friend ; still we must not forget he was the only one of all 
Napoleon’s kings and princes who managed to secure his throne and 
leave it to his descendants, although he never gained the love of the 
Swedes; and, true Frenchman as he was, never took the trouble to learn 
their language. 

But the most refreshing sight for a visitor to Stockholm is the active 
industry now visible on all sides, and forming a pleasing contrast to 
pest times. Formerly there were swarms of beggars and drunkards, 

th male and female; but now brandy has grown dearer, while the 
price of labour has risen. The populace is able to procure better food, 
and the spirit demon has been exorcised by severe laws, which put down 
the small distilleries. The artisans now prefer to pass their Sundays in 
country excursions, or in the park of Stockholm, a very spacious lung 
in a city where there is assuredly no want of fresh air. It is curious, 
however, that no attention is paid horticulturally to the parks and public 
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laces; the grass grows wildly, and flowers are a rarity. This is prin- 
r owing to as regulation that the gardens ond gilt ins be 
kept in order by the Chambers. So far is this economy carried, that the 

are let out, and the king has to buy his own flowers, fruit, and 

tables out of his own en. The park, however, is remarkable for 

one institution—namely, the best restaurant in the country, called the 

Hasselback. The great day of the year is Midsummer, which is kept 

with even more ceremony than Christmas. The maypole is erected in 

all the villages, and the Swedes, for once, give up their quiet, harmless 
habits, to revel in punch and waltzing. 

It is remarkable that there is no such sweet-toothed nation in the 
world as the Swedes: every dish, every draught, must have a dose of 
sugar to render it palatable. Even the bread is sweetened. Next to 
sugar ranks vinegar, and a special dainty consists of raw trout buried for 
a certain period in the ground, and taken out and eaten just before it 
becomes bad, with an extraordinary quantity of oil, vinegar, cayenne 
pepper, and the never-failing sugar. In this country, the old saying 
that God sends meat and somebody else cooks, appears very applicable. 


The Swedish cookery is generally simple ; not many dishes are served up, but 
they must be plentiful, juicy, and good. For this purpose, the sea and numerous 
lakes offer an abundance of fish and other denizens of the water, from the uni- 
versally admired a to the monster lobsters and oysters, An Englishman 
would certainly sigh and shake his head over what is called beef here, for the 
concentrated toughness of the North is found in the horned inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, which are used for draught as long as they live in their dreams of 

outh, and are then sent to the slaughter-house as a reward. On the other 
a the greatest slave to his palate will be satisfied with the tender constitu- 
tion of the sheep and calves; and any migratory gourmet must not fail to pay a 
visit to Stockholm during the autumn, for that is the season when forests aud 
lakes supply an abundance of feathered spoil. The bustard and caper-cailzie, 
the aaaiiion and ptarmigan, snipe, ducks, and water-fowl, are brought to 
market in great numbers, and sold very reasonably. Shooting is quite free in 
Sweden, and woodcutting too, strange to say, when not carried to an excess. 
Hares, too, though not large, are well-tasted; there are no roebuck and deer, 
but reindeer meat and tongues are brought from Zembland and West Bothnia, 
and with them bear hams, paws, and other dainties. For my part, I must con- 
fess I prefer ox aes and bacon hams; but there is no want of these, which 
are brought in excellent condition from Liibeck. The bear hams are generally 
too fat, and though good enough when young, like goose fat they soon become 
repugnant. Salt pork served up with jelly is a Swedish national dish, which 
appears on the table of rich and poor, and is very good eating. To these | 
must add every variety of salted and smoked fish, crabs, and lobsters. 


Another curious custom among the Swedes is what is termed the 
“brandy table,” or species of whet taken before sitting down to dinner. 
Bernadotte tried to do ae | with this custom, but the nobility did not 
care to dine with him unless they had their nip. The present king 
abolished it entirely, for he thought the example of rarest: had a 
prejudicial effect on the lower classes. However, it has recently been 
restored at the palace, either because the royal influence was unavailing, 
or that the people had been weaned from intoxication by other means. 
Unlike other civilised nations, the Swedes prefer to take their te as a 
dessert, for they say that the stomach must first have a solid foundation. 
At dinners, each guest has a multitude of coloured glasses before him, 
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and it is the fashion to ask people to take wine ; but this is rather awk- 
ward for a stranger, as politeness compels you to empty your glass on 
each occasion, and to drink the same wme as the gentleman who has 
pledged you. ‘Thus, i have a pleasing mixture of port, hock, claret, 
and champagne, which soon puts you on the fair road to intoxication. 
This is, however, corrected, about the middle of the repast, by a tumbler 
of porter, which puts you all right, and sets you revolving the strange 
mysteries of the human stomach. 

As regards the amenities of life, Sweden is far behind: art and 
literature are in a very unhealthy condition, from which there is at pre- 
sent no prospect of their emerging. Until now they have no great tragic 
writer ; and their two most successful romance writers are ladies—Miss 
Bremer and Madame Carlén. On the other hand, they are passionate ad- 
mirers of English and French literature, and the latter is universally read; 
which, we are afraid, does not say much for the healthy state of Swedish 
morals. But the Swedes enjoy a great blessing in the perfect freedom 
of their press, and the government carries newspapers at a very cheap 
rate. In 1856, the Exhibition contained upwards of three hundred pic- 
tures and sculptures, the work of Swedish artists. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the principal efforts of the pencil are confined to portraits and 
landscape ; while the history of Sweden is so rich in romantic episodes, 
that artists there, at any rate, would have no occasion to fall back on the 
finding of Harold’s body. But the most curious fact was, that the 
Academy contained several pictures by the crown-prince, who is a very 
fair artist. This goes far to prove in what happy harmony king and 


le live. , 
PPhe apparition of the Swedish Nightingale has led to the belief that 
the Swedes are essentially a musical nation ; but this is far from being 
the case. No composer has become popular out of Sweden, and the 
traveller will notice a remarkable want of publie music, which is certainly 
a sign that Hullah would not make his fortune there. The principal 
singer is Madame Westerstrand, who, we believe, has been favourably 
received in London. Asa general ruie, the industrial arts in Sweden 
are much in the same condition as our own country, before the schools of 
design took the matter in hand. It would be difficult to purchase any 
native article worthy of carrying away, except, perhaps, porphyry vases 
and tazzas ; but these are excessively dear. Any quantity of iron may be 
procured in Sweden ; but the Swedes purchase all their knives and instru- 
ments abroad. ‘There are manufactories for silk, colton, and wool, but 
nearly all the consumption is satisfied from foreign countries. But a 
change will speedily be effected in these as in other matters: companies 
are springing up in every direetion, and the result is most satisfactory. 
No better proof can be afforded than that Sweden, which formerly im- 
ported corn, last year exported large quantities. The two great articles 
of produce in Sweden are wood and iron, which have been neglected for 
many years : the forests along the coast have been cut down, as most easy 
to remove, but no trees have been planted in their stead. The Crédit 
Mobilier have purchased a large tract of iron country in Swedish Lap- 
land, but it is doubtful whether they will be able to profit by it, owing 
to the difficulty of communication. But the best proof of the progress of 
commeree is, that the Swedish nobility, notoriously the most aristocratic 
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in Europe, have recently taken to trade. A railway has also been com- 
menced between Stockholm and Gothenburg, and the question of an ex- 
tension to Christiania, connecting Norway and Sweden, is regarded 
as a political necessity. It is felt in Sweden that the time is at hand 
when Russian aggression will commence, and the patriots desire not to 
be taken unawares. The liberal party, on the i hand, regard the 
Russophobia as ridiculous, and believe that the government foster the 
feeling for the sake of obtaining money from the Chambers. The govern- 
ment desire to increase the army and navy, and it is time for energetic 
steps to be taken, for Sweden was in the most pitiable condition as to 
defence at the beginning of the last war; even the Guards were badly 
armed, and induced Canrobert to remark, on seeing them, that he hoped 
they were far better than they looked. Some improvements have been 
made recently by the introduction of the Prussian helmet, which, like the 
French revolution, seems to be making the tour of the world. The fol- 


lowing extract is curious : 


On the outbreak of the war, the Swedes were inflamed with a desire to re- 
capture Finland, and the cautious, peace-loving king lost a considerable portion 
of his popularity, as he could not be induced to take a decided step against 
Russia. Sweden could not carry on a war, and the Finns would not have received 
their former masters with open arms. The population of Finland is divided into 
two nationalities: the old owners of the soil, and the Swedes who immigrated 
at the close of the thirteenth century. The latter, who settled along the coast, 
would willingly be free from Russia, but would decline being treated as a con- 

ered province by Sweden. They would prefer becoming a free country like 

orway, the grand duke being at the same time King of Sweden. Many secret 
negotiations went on during the war between Sweden and Finland, but nothing 
came of them. The Swedes were angry with the Finns for displaying such an in- 
dependent spirit; and when the right time came to strike a blow, the Swedish 
orang: adhered obstinately to its neutrality. When things began to look 

angerous in Sweden, the Russians sent a large force into Finland, and sum- 
moned the Finns to defend themselves, while the English spoiled everything by 
their destruction of a large quantity of private property. They were regarded 
by the Finns as robbers; and it must not be forgotten, at the same time, that 
the inhabitants of Finland are far better off under the Russians than when they 
were Swedish. The Russian government acts very cleverly towards the Finns, 
by sparing their nationality as much as possible. I have heard several Finns 
talk about the state of their country, and though they displayed no great attach- 
ment for Russia, they allowed that the majority of the Finns had become recon- 
ciled with her, as they were well treated ; but the old attachment to Sweden 
could only be found in the towns. On the other hand, I was assured, by gentle- 
men who lived in Helsingfors during the war, that, had the bombardment of 
Sveaborg lasted two hours longer, the Russians must have fled. Their losses 
were fearful; and if the flight had taken place, there would, in all probability, 
have been an insurrection in Helsingfors, and the war have assumed a very dif- 
ferent aspect. Had the English government provided better mortars and more 
ammunition, Finland would be now free, os peace would probably have been 
signed, not in Paris, but before the walls of Petersburg. 


If the projected Scandinavian Union ever becomes a reality, the Baltic 
would be torn from the Russians. But there is a considerable opposition 
to building new vessels of war; many persons insist that Sweden only 
requires for her defence a number of gun-boats and steamers. Besides, 
the liberals are beginning to look with suspicion on the king, warned by a 
projected ministerial attack on the freedom of the press, and hence would 
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sooner see the public money spent in railways than in strengthening the 


’s hands. 

Ae ins s'Cheteenbeny in 0 sory gleunet nie through Lake 
Malar and the Gotha canal. The latter is an extraordinary result of 
energy; but it has been so often described that it need not detain us. 
You pass through a succession of lakes till the steamer at last reaches 
Lakes Wetter and Wener—the latter a very dangerous navigation, where 
ships are frequently lost. The completion of the railway will be a sad 
blow to the canal, for at present it hardly pays its expenses, although the 
rates are extremely high. The town of Gothenburg is thoroughly mer- 
cantile, and affords no great interest, except to those who devote them- 
selves to commercial questions. Hence, the majority of travellers only 
remain there till their respective steamers are in readiness to start. 
Gothenburg is the most important seaport in the whole of the North, from 
the fact that the sea never freezes there ; the heaviest merchantman can 
enter at any season of the year, while at Stockholm the sea is frozen for 
months. So soon as the Danish railway through Jiitland is completed, 
Gothenburg will become the great entrepdt for goods as well as for tra- 
vellers, and the journey to Sweden become quite a trifling affair. 

Christiania has also rapidly improved in proportion with the other 
towns of the kingdom, and the national pride of the Norwegians has 
done much for the external embellishment of their capital : 


The tall houses in the Carl Johann Strasse would not disgrace the first capital 
in Europe, and the splendid palace on the hill has an imposing effect through 
its massiveness. Here, too, are the university, museum, and library, all built 
in the last ten years..... I found here precisely the same relations as in 
Sweden between labour and capital, income and expenditure. The price of 
labour has doubled in the last ten years, but that of provisions has also gone up 
wag cent., as well as of all necessaries, and according to the comp sints 1 
heard, they are even higher than in Stockholm. The town is very extensive, as 
the houses are generally only two-storied ; it possesses the advan that the 
streets are quite level, but little is done to improve the harbour, and indeed the 
trade can never become very large. There are no populous provinces to provide 
with luxuries, while the Norwegian peasant is saving, weaves his own clothes, 
and does not consume nearly so ett sugar, coffee, =" as the Swede. 

There are no public monuments in Christiania, as may be expected, for 
Norway was, during four centuries, a Danish province, and the capital 
an insignificant spot. Since 1814 the people have had other matters to 
attend to than art. Nor are there any magnificent palaces, for all the 
buildings were formerly erected of wood; in fact, the old Runic stones 
are the sole evidence that Norway has possessed a past history. While 
the Swedes have become Gallicised, the Norwegians adhere closely to 
the English. In 1814 they wished to have an English viceroy, and since 
that period the Anglomania has rapidly erat The principal tra- 
vellers in the country up to the present time have been English, and a 
large quantity of English money has flowed into the country for the sup- 
port of factories. They have + & found one million specie thalers for a 
railway, but as they are guaranteed five per cent. on their capital, the 
shareholders have not yet enjoyed a dividend. The character of the 
Norwegians, and the reason of their social progress, will be best under- 
stood from the following extract, relating to a visit our author paid to a 
peasant’s house, and the hospitable reception he met with : 
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We have certainly peasants at home who are far richer than the owner of this 
farm, who live in fine large houses, sit on sofas, and enjoy all the luxuries of 
townsfolk. It is not this, then, that distinguishes the Norwegian peasant from 
the German, nor is it because guests are welcomed and rages with roast beef 

e, 


and punch. A rich German peasant can do the same. too, have many a 
farmer's daughter, who, like Jomfru here, has been brought up at boarding- 
school, and reads German and English books, wears long dresses like towns- 
people, and rides a handsome horse. What we have not, and what we find here 
so frequently, is that the t is a man who, looking beyond his farm, inte- 
rests himself about the affairs of his country, and forms an opinion and judg- 
ment upon them. With us the peasant is a man who, certaimly with few ex- 
ceptions, takes hardly any part in parochial business; nor is he expected to do 
so, for the government interferes, and le are always present to represent the 
authority, and leave nothing for the Fimited understanding of the subject to 
think about. These men govern themselves here, know their rights, which are 
at the same time their duties, and bear the pride of their freedom in their de- 
meanour. They read their papers, which penctrate into the remotest districts, the 
constitution of the country is really to be found in every hand, and its history is 
am a as a lesson-book for the children. ‘The plain good sense of these men 
understands, too, what advantages this constitution ensures them. Every pea- 
sant knows what is going on in his country, what the government intend to do, 
and as the majority of their sons are sent to Christiania to study, there is a 
number of clever heads to prevent any infringement of their rights. 


Norway should be the happiest country in the world: the people need 
not trouble themselves about reform bills, for they have no taxes to pay, 
and are ignorant of game-laws. They need keep up no army, for they 
can make no conquests, and, if attacked, every man is ready to defend 
hisown. In the towns, it is true, the poor-rate is heavy, but then it is 
a species of property-tax, and falls principally on the richer classes. The 
peasants have to pay a small contribution for parochial and church 
matters, while the heaviest outlay they have to make is for keeping up 
the high road. They are bound to supply horses for travellers at a 
ws rate, but they are willing to do it in the consciousness of their 
iberty. 

Stockholm, the city of rocks, holms, and lakes, produces a fine effect 
through its romantic situation. Christiania is a country town, with all 
the monotony of country still life; still you notice there the anxiety for 
progress, and the certainty that a future is in store for it. This is even 
more the case in Sweden, where the new era is very perceptible. Manu- 
factories grow up, trade and industry acquire expausion, and the popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing. Stockholm itself bears testimony to the general 
progress, and both countries possess natural resources through the abun- 

ce of iron and wood, while Norway has additional elements of pros- 
perity in its inexhaustible fisheries. ‘The Danes, on the other hand, are far 

hind their brethren, and their capital, though the most densely popu- 
lated, looks like a parasitical plant, which cannot support itself, and yet 
has lost the fertile foreign soil formerly at its command. As soon as the 
traveller begins to wander through Copenhagen, a feeling of its present 
decay strikes him. Less than fifty years back, this city was brilliant and 
splendid, but now the glory has departed from it. Once the Danish 
kings held sway from this spot far beyond the Sound and Cattegat, over 
the whole of Southern Sweden and Norway; now, all that is left them is 
unprofitable Iceland, a few unhappy colonies in India, the peninsula 
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of Jiitland, and a tract of German territory as far as the Elbe, the richest 
of all, which hold on to with all their might, but will have to give 
soon, just as Norway and Sweden in their day escaped their tyranny, 
Denmark Proper contains only 800,000 inhabitants, and hence the 
Danish is the weakest of the three Scandinavian races. Of these, 150,000 
reside in Copenhagen, as a proof of the centralising mania of the Danish 
ment. The productions of Denmark are insignificant ; they con- 
sist of corn and cattle, which the English buy and pay for in manufac- 
tures. The splendid harbour of Copenhagen is now remarkably empty, 
and forms a striking and disagreeable contrast to Gothenburg, with 
only 30,000 inhabitants. The defences of the harbour, which have 
withstood so many obstinate attacks, have now been condemned, and as 
Copenhagen is the only bulwark of the country, and with its fall 
Denmark must fall too, it is proposed to build external fortifications at 
such distance from the city that they cannot be reached by the enemy’s 
broadsides, as was the case in 1807. The Danes flatter themselves that 
they will be able to carry this out by means of the capitalisation of the 
Sound dues. 

But though the Danes are so vain, and are greedy of praise, they have 
done very little to improve their capital. The little town of Christiania 
has better pavements, waterworks, and gaslighting, than are found at 
Copenhagen, with four times the population. It must be admitted that 
a city which is still lighted with oil-lamps cannot boast much of its civili- 
sation and progress. Everything bears the aspect of gradual decay ; the 
very ships of war laid up in ordinary, and left to rot, present a perfect 
picture of the Danish State. A nation which seeks to maintain a naval 
reputation at the present day must expend vast sums in introducing all 
the improvements of modern science. But this is impossible in Denmark ; 
and though the Danes may be proud of their old renown, it must not be 
forgotten that, with the loss of N orway, the nursery for seamen went too. 
The downfal of Denmark, however, must not be ascribed solely to the un- 
favourable turn of war, for her kings have done much to reduce her by 
their extravagance and intrigues. Since Christian 1V., the Danish rulers 
have trusted to coalitions, and carried on wars as allies of Russians, Poles, 
Germans, and French, while perfectly regardless of the true interests of 
their country. The present king, too, is no warrior, although governed 
by very impetuous feelings, which have given a strange colouring to his 
private life. His marriage with the Countess Danner disgusted the 
nobility, and the introduction of a democratic constitution caused them to 
retire to their estates. ‘They have banded round the heir-apparent, the 
old Prince Ferdinand, and Prince Christian, and it -is believed that the 
officers are by no means satisfied with the present state of things. The 
higher classes follow the same course, while the whole of the democratic 
party, the students, and the leaders of the peasants, are attached the more 
closely to the king, who approves of every measure proposed by his 

tic ministry. It is doubtful, however, whether the Countess 
Danner is not the chief cause of his present policy. She is naturally 
opposed to the aristocracy, for they have given her the cold shoulder, and 
she seeks allies among the people, for her position would be oe 
hazardous were the king to die before the present confusion,in Deum 
has been removed. 
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A friend said to me, “ You can see the state of things here, and the great in- 
fluence the lady possesses, in the fact that the queen dowager receives no visits 
from her son because she refuses to see the Countess Danner. When the queen 

d to Germany, she was compelled to go as an ordinary passenger, 
while a government steamer was placed at the disposal of the students when 
they visited Stockholm.” 

“You must form the acquaintance of the countess,” another advised me; 
“she is really very amiable, and remarkably well educated. She speaks several 
ageages fluently, and has a considerable degree of good sense. Her influence 
is thence very beneficial, as every one of right sentiments must allow. We ought 
to be grateful to her, instead of joining in the aristocratic outcry.” 

At this moment a carriage drove past, in which a gentleman and a very tall 
muscular woman were seated. The lady was far from being youthful; she 
was, probably, about forty, and her plump face could not assuredly be called 
handsome. 

“Come into the house for a moment,” my friend said, as he drew me away. 
“Tt is the king and queen.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“Yes,” he continued, with a smile, “‘ you will notice that no one salutes 
them; they prefer to get out of the way.” 

“ But you said, you know, the Danes ought to be thankful to her.” 

“Certainly; but then it is unfortunate that our ladies were so well ac- 
quainted with the countess when she kept a milliner’s shop. Many of them 
bought bonnets of her, and it is really hard on them that they should be 
expected to do her reverence.” 

“1 have been told,” I said, “that the countess is ambitious to become queen ; 
what will take place then ?” 

“That will never happen,” they all replied energetically to whom I ad- 
dressed this question; “ but she will soon marry one of her daughters to a son 
of Herr von Scheele. The countess has several daughters, and Herr von 
Scheele, who possesses the entire confidence of the king and countess, will 
render his position still stronger. Were it not for the countess, the king would 
have long ago freed himself from the cares of royalty, for he has often expressed 
an intention to retire into private life. The democratic party ought to be 
especially grateful to the clever lady for preventing this; for, in the present 
amet of things, a change of rulers would only cause greater confusion in 

nmark.” 


The king lives in the country with his wife, at Friedericksborg, or an- 
other palace purchased by him. No great monarch has so many palaces 
as the King of Denmark, for his predecessors, with their magnificent 
notions, never failed to build a new one for themselves. Friedericksborg, 
close to Copenhagen, was built by Frederick 1V., and the downfal of the 
dynasty can be studied in this old deserted palace. The long, blind rows 
of windows—the extensive court, luxuriant with grass and weeds, in 
which nothing stirs—the tottering old towers and shaking balconies, 
speak loudly enough of former grandeur and present decay. The present 
in this country does not at all harmonise with the past; and when you 
stand on the palace hill, regarding broken marble staircases and baths, 
and then turn to the city and the blue sea studded with sails, you can 
justly believe that the Danish kings in their brilliant-era were wee 
powerful rulers, who had a right to enjoy their authority and magnifi- 
cence, But little of this is left at present: the counts and barons, 
guards and yeomen, who formerly filled these halls, have become dust 
and ashes with the pomp of their rulers. No court is kept up now, and 
there are no festivities. There is no queen to collect round her a brilliant 
band of high-born ladies ; no dances and balls, at which the aristocracy 
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and burea can amal te. The nobles have retired angrily. The 
king goes out hunting with a few chamberlains, selected from the lower 
classes; and though the democratic ministers conduct their wives and 

ters to the Countess Danner’s soirées, the patriotism of the Copen. 
hagen people hides itself when the royal carriages rattle through the 
streets 


That the Danes are essentially fond of amusement is seen in the great 
number of public gardens in the vicinity of the capital. The chief de- 
light is to take a railway trip, not on a real line, but to seat oneself in a 
number of little four-wheeled carriages, which run round in a circle, with 
a wooden or pasteboard engine in front, and turned by a couple of 
wretched men in the centre, while the band plays the railway galop. 
No landlord can hope for success unless he has at least one of these 
roundabouts in his garden. But the great delight of the Danes is the 
six weeks’ fair held in the park, to which the peasants and their wives 
flock in from all the neighbourhood. Generally, Copenhagen is one of 
the most lively towns in the north ; the people are not fond of staying at 
home, and the streets are crowded with gaily-dressed persons from morn- 
ing to night. But this is not surprising, when we remember that the 
Danish kings kept up a brilliant court here for ages, and a city of such a 
size, with so many employés, military and naval officers, universities, &c., 
must be fond of pleasure. Copenhagen is not so cut off from communi- 
cation during winter as are Stockholm and Christiania ; many strangers 
visit it, for it can be reached in twelve hours from Germany by rail or 
steam. But then, on the other hand, there is no other city in Denmark 
which can in the slightest degree cope with Copenhagen, There are 
several towns in Sweden, besides Gothenburg, where people of birth and 
education are contented to reside ; while Norway has the rich commercial 
town of Bergen, and the old royal Drontheim. In Denmark, on the 
contrary, everything is centralised in Copenhagen, and all the other 
towns are miserable holes, where no one will live who can possibly avoid 
it. In fact, Denmark could not exist without Copenhagen, and it is per- 
fectly justified in saying 7’ Etat c’est moi ! 

There is one thing for which other nations may envy the Danes, and 
that is the art treasures which Thorwaldsen left his country. Besides 
specimens of his own sculpture, the great artist collected some 300 pic- 
tures of old masters, which he alsoleft to the Danes. For his fatherland 
he even made the greatest sacrifice possible. In the evening of his life 
he quitted Rome, where he had resided forty years, to live in the cold and 
misty north. Denmark has no want of literati, and a great deal has 
been done for the old northern literature and philology. The university 
has been remarkable for its professors since the foundation, one of the 
most celebrated being Oerstedt. Holberg devoted his talents to the stage 
even before Lessing in Germany, while Oeclenschliger, by his poetry, 
gained the hearts of his countrymen and the admiration of Europe. It 
must not be forgotten that the government grants very liberal pensions 
to men of talent, for otherwise they would starve. In this they afford a 
worthy example to Sweden, where, under the same circumstances, govern- 
ment does nothing for authors and artists. At present, however, litera- 
ture ts not very flourishing in Denmark ; no new race has yet sprung up 


to take the place of the departed heroes. Herz, the author of “ King 
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Réné’s ee is in years, and so is Hieberg, the author of many 
celebrated dramatic works. At present the Danes have no novelist to 
boast of ; the only one they possessed, Anderssen, forsook his country 
before he had attained a ee reputation, and now resides in Weimar. 
The Danes cannot forgive him for the craving he has for German orders, 
and he has no prospect of ever again finding mercy in the eyes of his 
countrymen. The government fosters native artists, not merely b 
allowing them pensions, but by purchasing their pictures, of which 150 
have been collected into a National Gallery. They are principally works 
dating from the last twenty years, and among them are some valuable 
specimens. But the artists are ungrateful, and as soon as they begin to 
make a name, they desert their country and settle in Germany or France. 
Our author sums up the character of the Danes thus : 


The Danes seem to me like a man who, being naturally short-statured, wears 
high-heeled boots, and employs all possible schemes to conceal his defects. 
Hence they exert themselves in every possible way, but cannot quite conceal 
their deficiencies. It is the same in their government, their metropolis, their 
acts, and their industry. They cannot keep up with the great European powers 
in progress, though they believe themselves quite capable of doing so, possess the 
same self-esteem as the French, and hence look down on other nations, especially 
the Germans, as if themselves were the chosen people to whom Providence in its 
wisdom has imparted peculiar qualities. It is true that many of the Danes are en« 
lightened men, but it would be difficult to point out any period when they have 
made an important discovery, or displayed any seinen intelligence. In no 
branch of human activity have they ever taken the lead, either in trade or in 
manufacturing, in the mechanical sciences, or in the domain of art and poetry. 
They have certainly done more than the other northern nations, but the Swedes 
and Norwegians are now progressing rapidly in trade and navigation, and so 
they will gradually devote themselves to the arts. The prominent advantage 
the Danes possess is the more general education and the favourable situation of 
their country, their better acquaintance with the world, and the happy success 
of their pretensions. They are active and strong; hence their imagination is 
lively, and consequently they are clever actors and diplomatists, but even these 
qualities seem to have degenerated with their country. 

All that remains to us now to notice is the Scandinavian Union, which 
received in some measure the royal assent in Sweden by the reception 
granted publicly to the Danish students last year in Stockholm. The idea 
is certainly admirable, for union would here be strength, and Russian in- 
trigues in Denmark would receive a death-blow. But the jealousy existing 
between the three races will probably prevent any such union for the present; 
for the Danes are in every respect entitled to the supremacy of the northern 
nations, but Sweden and Norway, in the consciousness of their progress, 
are very disinclined to allow it. ‘The Swedes insist that, prior to any 
amalgamation, the Danes must become thoroughly Scandinavian by 
giving up the duchies; and, when once restricted to their islands, they 
could assert no pretensions to become the head of the union. ‘The Nor- 
Wwegians are not at all inclined to give up their liberal institutions even 
for a democratic monarchy such as Denmark would propose, and their 
history has sufficiently taught them the a of Danish supremacy. 
At present, then, it seems as if the conflicting elements allow of no com- 
Promise; but the future affords a prospect of union. Whenever the King 
of Denmark dies, there will be an insurrection, for the Danes detest the 
successor thrust upon them by the London conferences, and, in the fear 
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of Denmark being lost to the Western Alliance, the Great Powers 
feel disposed to promote the union by all the means at their comman 
The Swedes entertain a hope that their next king will reign over Scan- 
dinavia, and there is no fear that he would feel terrified at the Russian 
ige which has so long prevailed in Copenhagen. Sooner or later, 
the duchies must be given up, and then the Danes will be compelled to 
seek allies in their Swedish brethren, to protect them from being swal- 
lowed up. Nor should the Western Powers feel dissatisfied at such a 
union as in any way thwarting their intentions, for they would thus 
obtain the surest bulwark against Russian expansion; and so long as 
Sweden takes the lead and keeps it, no apprehension need be entertained 
as to the firmness of the alliance between her and England. 

We trust, however, that no undue precipitation will force a crisis ; for 
if any untoward events occur in Denmark, compelling armed interven- 
tion, the consequences will be incalculable. The German Powers are 
threatening Denmark with a new war on behalf of the Principalities, but 
we need not fancy that such steps will in any way disturb our peace; 
1848 has taught us the value of German interference in Schleswig. But 
the death of the king would lead to an embroglio ; the pretenders to the 
throne would collect their partisans, and so surely as an insurrection 
broke out, so surely would Russia carry out her ambitious desigus, and a 
flame be enkindled which would require immenge energy and outlay to 
extinguish. It is certain that England and France cannot allow Russia 
to secure her position in the Baltic by an occupation of Denmark, and it 
seems to us that the simplest way to prevent it would be by promoting 
the Scandinavian Union, and doing all in our power to secure the throne 


for the Swedish heir-apparent. 











QUEDAH: A PAGE IN MALAYAN AND SIAMESE HISTORY.* 


Quepax is the name of a small province on the western coast of Ma- 
laya. It had been always in olden time a Malay state, though possibly 
tributary alternately to either the Emperor of Siam or the Emperor of 
Malacca, as the power of either happened to be in the ascendant. After 
the Portuguese crushed the Malay empire by the capture of Malacca in 
L511, it is possible that the Rajah of Quedah presented this “ golden 
flower” to the Emperor of Siam, and in a way swore fealty to that 
monarch. We, however, seem to have heeded the suzerainty of the 
Siamese very little, when it served the Honourable Company's interest; 
for in 1786 we find them inducing the Rajah of Quedah, on his own sole 
right and responsibility, to sell us the island of Penang for the yearly 
sum of ten thousand dollars, an annuity upon which the descendants of 
the rulers of Quedah now exist in Malacca. 


EE 


* Quedah; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters. Captain 
Sherard Osborn, R.N.,C.B. London: Lenguenand-G>- 1857. ad 
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However, about the time we were engaged in the first Burmese war; 
and when it became highly desirable to keep the Siamese neutral in the 
fray, the Emperor of Siam chose to invade Quedah, and after committing 
unheard-of atrocities upon the Malay inhabitants, he established his rule, 
and was confirmed in it by a treaty with us. The Malay chieftains, how- 
ever, considered themselves aggrieved, and in 1838, when the Hyacinth, 
one of her Majesty’s 18-gun ship-rigged corvettes, Captain Warren, was 
at Singapore, they fitted out a fleet of forty war prahus, carrying two 
thousand fighting men, at a place called Battu-putih, or “ White Rocks,” 
on the Sumatran coast, and succeeded with that force in bringing the 

rovince under Malay rule. 

This fleet of prahus, styled by us a piratical one, sailed under the 
colours of the ex-Rajah of Quedah ; and although many of the leaders 
were known and avowed pirates, still the strong European party at 
Penang maintained that at all events, for the time being, they were lawful 
belligerents, battling to regain their own. The Siamese, however, knew 
perfectly well how to appeal to a treaty when it involved their own in- 
terests, and a deputation from Bankok soon waited upon the governor of 
the Straits of Malacca, calling upon the British to aid them in asserting 
their legal yet unjust rights. British good faith to one party had to be 
supported at the sacrifice of British justice towards the other; and, as 
usual, the unfortunate Malays were thrown overboard, their rights ig- 
nored, themselves declared pirates, and their leader—one Prince Ab- 
dullah, a descendant of the ex-rajah—a rebel escaped from British sur- 
veillance. 

A plan of operations was accordingly arranged, in conjunction with the 
Siamese, emissaries from his golden-tufted majesty having been sent 
there for that purpose. The British were to blockade closely the coast 
of Quedah directly the north-east monsoon, or fine-weather season, com- 
menced, whilst a Siamese army of 30,000 men marched down to re- 
conquer the province. 

The Hyacinth, besides her own boats, had lent to her for this service 
three lugger-rigged and decked gun-boats, named respectively the Dia- 
mond, Pearl, and Emeraid, or Nos. 1, 2, and 3. They were all manned 
by Malays, as great, if not greater, pirates and scamps than those whom 
they went to fight against. Captain Sherard Osborn, of Arctic eelebrity, 
at that time a midshipman of seventeen, was appointed to the Emerald, 
and a trying position he must have been placed in, the only Englishman, 
and he a mere boy, in command of twenty-five stout swarthy Malays, to 
a man criminals of the deepest dye. Well might he exclaim, ‘‘ Pleasant 
company !”’ as he seanned the rogues, who, seated along the deck on 
either side, were throwing themselves back with a shout at every stroke 
of their “ sweeps,’’ and displaying twenty-five as reckless, devil-may- 
care countenances as any equal number of seamen ever exhibited. One 
or two characters stood out in relief from this recreant crew. First, 
there was the serang, or coxswain, Jadee, a tremendous man-eater ; then 
Hajji, or one who had made the pilgrimage to Meccah, and who was, 
m consequence, not only eminently pious, but was also as eminently 
skilled in the mystic, physical, and medical sciences. In the first, he was, 
however, rivalled by a great professor of the Mussulman faith, one Ali, or 
Alee, as Captain Osborn writes it. There was also Jamboo, the inter- 
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preter, a half-caste, handsome, but effeminate, weak, and nervous in tem- 
perament, and obedient as a child. 

The Emerald was stationed at first, with the pinnace and the Pearl, 
off the shallow bar which lies across the Quedah river, a feature com- 
mon to every river on this side of the Malayan peninsula. The fort of 
Quedah hoisted its colours, and armed men showed themselves along 
the battlements ; but the boats merely placed themselves in line across 
the entrance of the river, out of gun-shot, and anchored to commence 


the blockade. 


Our gun-boats lay at the distance of about twelve hundred yards from the 
mouth of the river, across which a stout stockade had been formed, leaving only 
one narrow outlet, and there the Malays had stationed a look-out man to give an 
alarm in case of necessity. Within the stockade, upon the north bank of the 
river, stood the town and fort of Quedah. 

The latter was a rectangular work built of stone, and said to have been con- 
structed in the days when the Portuguese were in the zenith of their glory. 
The parapet was now sadly dilapidated, and armed with a few rusty guns, whilst 
on a bastion which, at one of the angles, served to flank the sea face of the 
works, and command the river entrance, several long, formidable looking pieces 
of cannon were pointed threateningly at us. Beyond the fort, and on the same 
side of the river, a long continuation of neat-looking thatch-built houses consti- 
tuted the town, and off it lay numerous trading pralus, and several /opes, a 
Malayo-Chinese vessel peculiar to the Straits of Malacca. A dense and waving 
jungle of trees skirted round the town and fort of Quedah, and spread away on 
either hand in a monotonous line of green. 


The first week or ten days of the blockade was monotonous enough: 
they had to be guarded in their movements, as the policy intended to be 
pursued by the enemy had not developed itself, and they were yet igno- 
rant of the force of armed prahus which they might possess up the river. 
At length, want of wood and fresh water in the little squadron obliged 
the senior officer to detach the Emerald to a group of islands, called the 
Bounting group, about twenty miles distant, in quest of such necessary 
articles. Having no small boats, the mode of procuring wood and water 
was primitive enough: the gun-boat used to be anchored in a convenient 
position, and then all hands, young Osborn included, jumped overboard, 
swam ashore with casks and axes, and spent the day filling the former, 
cutting wood, bathing, and washing their clothing. It was a general 
holiday; and, like seamen of our own country, the Malays skylarked, 
joked, and played about, with all the zest of idiees Jadee having 
communicated one day to Mr. Osborn, that Ali had discovered a splendid 
wild bees’-nest on Pulo Bedan, he expressed a strong desire to see the 
process by which the bees were robbed of their store. 


We happened to be standing in a wood on a part of that island, and the bees 
were flying about us, when I expressed this wish in my usual tone of voice. 
“Hush!” said Jadee, putting his finger to his lips, “ hush ! speak low, or the 
bees will hear us!’ And then,in a whispering voice, he informed me that the 
honey would not be fit for capture for some time: and that, at any rate, it was 
wrong to disturb the bees except at the full of the moon. As he considered it 
necessary to wait for that auspicious period, I assented, and only took care at 
the next full moon to be there. Alee and four other Malay seamen were told 
off to rob the bees’-nest, and they, as well as myself, were soon stripped and 
swimming ashore. I observed that each man carried with him a small bundle 


of the husk of cocoa-nut shells, and directly they landed they proceeded to cut 
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branches of a species of palm, and in the leaves enveloped the husks had 

with them, forming the whole into articles resembling aan) fire 

kindled upon the beach, ts of the burning embers introduced 

Gesug, tho bouk igaitod and, sided by to actita the gromn lonven, poured ot 

igni the action of the ves, out 

of one end of the torch a solid column of smoke. The faithful Jamboo had been 

left on board; but Ze ee ge from “ little a es = me, that the 

torches were inten or the pu of driving the away from , 

but I did not understand that they were ponster. BY to one’s safety, and theresons 
declined to carry one when it was offered to me. 

Holding the torches in their hands and standing up, the Malays next enacted 
some mummery or incantation, which concluded with the usual repetition of the 
‘Mahometan creed—one so beautiful and concise, that it appears a pity we cannot 
produce anything as graphic in our own faith. 

“God he is God! and Mahomet is his Prophet!’ exclaimed we all; and the 
torch-men leading the way, we left the pleasant shade of the jungle, and walked 
briskly along the shore until abreast of the bees’-nest, which lay some three- 
quarters of a mile inland. Turning into the jungle, waving their smoke-torches, 
and keeping a sharp look-out for snakes, which appeared to me all the more 
dangerous from the novelty of my attire,—for like my men I had only one cloth 
round my hips and a handkerchief over my head,—we soon sighted, up a small 
vista in the ery the aged trunk of a blighted tree, which was alive with bees. 
Three of the Malays now sat down, waved their torches gently, throwing a halo 
of smoke round their tawny persons, and commenced to recite, in a slow, solemn 
manner, some verses from the Koran, whether to keep the bees away, or to 
ensure there being honey in the nest, I don’t know; for just as IJ, half laughing, 
was putting the question to them, the fourth Malay, Mr. Alee, walked deli- 
berately up to the nest and applied his torch. 

Thunder and lightning! a thousand lancets were suddenly plunged into my 
body, and a black cloud of bees were around me. I shouted for Alee; “ God 
he is God! and Mahomet is his Prophet!” groaned out the Malays, as they 
waved their torches, the bees threatening them as well as myself. It was more 
than I could bear; with a yell of agony, I started off like a deer for the sea: 
it seemed but a stride to the rocks, and at once I plunged into the water, taking 
down many a bee which adhered tenaciously to my body and face. Keeping 
down as long as possible, I rose in the hope of being clear from the little 
brutes; but, alas !*they were not so easily baffled, and a Sw of them was ready 
to descend upon my devoted head: it might have ended seriously, had not Alee 
found that there was no honey in the nest, and he and his comrades then ran 
down to assist me, frightening off the bees with their torches, and accompanying 
me to the gun-boat, which I reached nearly blind, and rather disgusted with the 
result of my first Asiatic bee-hunt ; the more so that, in addition to the lesson I 
had learnt upon the advisability of using smoke preservers, we had disproved 
the truth of the old axiom, that “‘ Where there are ian there must be honey.” 


Our unfortunate midshipman was relieved by the hajji, by the applica- 
tion of an alkali, in the shape of burnt lime. No graduate of a es 
pean college could have done better. 

The tedium of the blockade was also somewhat relieved by frequent 
attempts made by the Malays to escape the vigilance of the blockaders, 
by pushing their prahus out at night under the shadow of the jungle. 
It was with them a matter of necessity to procure arms, powder, and 


salt, at Penang. 


Their lofty mat-sails caught the faintest breath of land-breeze, the beautifully 
sharp bow of the prahus made hardly a ripple as it cut through the water, and 
it required the keenest eye to detect them when stealing thus along in silence 
and shadow. The quick sight and hearing of our Malays was in this respect 
June—voL. CX. NO. COCCXXXVIIL. N 
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invaluable: they had themselves been in similar feats, and knew all ihe 

icks of their compatriots. On more than one occasion did the look-out may 
call me at night, when, although a clear sky overhead, nothing but the tops of 
the trees be seen peering over a white mist which po like smoke out 
of the unhealthy mangrove swamps. “A prahu!” the man would say, pointing 
into the mist, making a sign at the same time to listen, peas. my head low 
down and horizontally, I could at last distinguish what had t the Malay’s 
attention—a low creak occasionally, which I most decidedly should have 
thought to be the swaying of some branch in the forest, had he not assured me 
that it was the action of a prahu’s oar in a rattan grummet. At other times a 
rippling sound, such as water will make when running past any fixed object, 
was wafted on the night wind. “It is merely the tide running past the fishing. 
weirs, Jamboo,” I might perhaps say. ‘Oh, no, sir!” he would reply ; “the 
look-out man assures me the sound is altering its position, and that it’s the 
stem of a prahu cutting through the water.” Silently and stealthily, but 
quickly, as men who had been all their lives at such work, the crew would be 
on their legs. “ Baughan! semoa-secalar, hancat sown!” in a low and distinet 
whisper, would run along the deck; or, in other words, “ Arouse! hands, up 
anchor!” The anchor would be run up gently, and Numero Tega would be 
after her prey like a night-hawk. We had to deal, however, with keen hands 
and fast boats; and often have I chased to early dawn before being sure of my 
prize. 


Several accounts are given of chases and captures of their prahus. 
Then, again, there were incidents connected with the besieged fort. A 
number of Siamese were employed to throw up works, and one or two 
occasionally effected their escape. These unfortunates were afterwards 
all butchered, men, women, and children, during the progress of the 
siege, and thrown into a tank which they had been compelled to dig for 
themselves. 

Early in the ensuing year, young Osborn was ordered to proceed from 
Quedah river to the Parlis to reinforce the boats there, as a strong force 
of war prahus had succeeded in getting into the river under their re- 
nowned leader, Datoo Mahomet Alee. He was delighted with the 
change and the prospect of seeing more of this interesting country ; and 
although he was treated to a tropical storm on his way, it does not 
—— to have diminished his admiration for the beautiful groups of 
islands known as the Lancavas and the Laddas, or of the forest-clad 
shores of the mainland. 

At the Parlis river the war prahus were hunted even into the very 
jungle. Witness on one occasion, when Messrs. Osborn and Barelay 
pursued a scout in a long fairy-like canoe, scooped out of the trunk of a 
tree, with a mixed crew of Malays and Englishmen. 


Taking a deliberate aim at the scout canoe he fired, and we with a shout 
struck across for her, hoping either to lay her alongside or drive her back upon 
the gun-boats; but we had counted without our host, and the Malays of our 

y gave a yell of disgust as the enemy disappeared as it were into the jungle. 
Ve were soon on her heels, and guided by the sound she made in forcing 
through the mangrove swamp, held our course: now aground upon the 
atradilling legs of a mangrove tree; then pushing through a thicket, out of 
which the affrighted birds flew shricking ; then listening to try and distinguish 
the sound of the flying canoe from all the shrill whistles, chirrups, and drum- 
ming noises, which render an Indian jungle far more lively by night than by 
day. Once or twice we thought we were fast catching her, when suddenly ow 
canoe passed from the mangrove swamp into an open forest of trees, which ros¢ 
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in all their solemn majesty from the dark waters. We saw our chance of 
snocess was now hopeless, for the scout canoe had fifty avenues by which to 
baile us, and ¢erra firma was, we knew, not far distant. It was a s and 
beautiful scene. e water was as smooth as burnished steel, and reflected, 
wherever the trees left an opening, the thousand stars which strewed the sky : 
the tall stems of the forest trees rose from this glittering surface, and waved 
their sable plumes over our heads; whilst the fi , or some equally luminous 
insect, occasionally lit up first one tree and then another, as if sparks of liquid 
gold were being emitted from the rustling leaves. 

Silently we lay on our oars, or rather paddles; not a sound of the flying 
canoe could be heard: it was evident that the scout had escaped, and it only 
remained for us to make the best of our way back again—a task which, in the 
absence of all excitement, we found an extremely tough one; indeed, we 
we so often on the roots of the mangrove trees, that I proposed to wade 

ugh the mud and water, dragging the canoe after us. To this, however, 
the Malays would in no wise listen, am spoke so earnestly of the danger arising 
from a particular kind of snake, that we thought it better to listen to them—a 
piece of wisdom upon our part which gave rise to some congratulations on the 
morrow, when, in company with our advisers, we visited the mangrove swamp, 
and found in the fork of many of the trees a perfect nest of snakes. These, 
the Malays assured us, were very venomous, yet the reptiles were not above a 
foot or eighteen inches long, and about the girth of a man’s little finger; the 
— peculiarity being strong black markings about the body, which gave 
them an appearance somewhat in keeping with their bad reputation, Having, 
like most youths, read every book which f could get hold of, descriptive of wild 
beast, bird, and reptile, J, from my reading, had been led to believe that the 
whip-snake was everywhere most dangerous; and I must say—when I observed 
a number of these long green-coloured creatures hanging like tendrils from the 
trees we had in the Ane of the previous night been pushing our way 
through—TI felt thankful for our escape. Touching one of the Malays who were 
with me, I pointed at them and said, “They are very bad.” He snfiled, and 
assured me they were not by any means so dangerous as those in the forks of the 
irees in the mangrove swamps. 


The jungle of the Parlis river abounded in monkeys, and their gambols 
and strange manners afforded the author no small amusement, There 
was also some wild-fowl shooting, and these resources were varied on one 
occasion by a visit made to a neighbouring island, in company with some 
Malays, to see their mode of obtaining edible birds’-nests. As the bird 
(Hirundo esculenta) which constructs these nests does so in the dark and 
shady crevices of cliffs overhanging the sea, or in caves formed by the 
wash of the waves, the procuring them requires great skill and courage, 
and is attended with great danger. 

After about six weeks’ service in the Parlis river, the Emerald returned 
to take up its station off Quedah. The Siamese were at length approach- 
ing that fort, and fugitives began to arrive down the river from the interior, 
anxious to find their way to Penang, or some other spot under the British 
flag. How pleasant it is to think that we should be more loved than 
feared among these perhaps the most lawless people on earth, and that 
even the fierce Malay uniformly in the hour of trouble seeks refuge under 
the British flag. May it long wave in the Eastern Archipelago for such 
good purposes, and for such spread its influence, and not for the destruc- 
tion of innocent people ! 

The flight of the provincials was soon followed by that of a large pro- 
portion of the population of Quedah itself, who came to the English 
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craving ission to be allowed to go to Penang or Province Wellesley, 
to save from the wrath of the bemmene, “Tine Sledhadiaty Reco adect 
how the English could allow the women and ing of men declared 
to be pi to escape and seek an asylum under pe Geto 
The reply was characteristic: ‘‘ Every yman knows, 
that the white men (Orang-putihs) can fight; but every Malay- 
man knows that they war with men, and not against women and 
children!” It was impossible to resist so well-turned a compliment, and 
all unarmed vessels were allowed to pass out, provided they only carried 
women and children, with just so many men as were necessary to navi- 
gate the craft, and they also were to be unarmed. 
As glaring attempts were made to infringe these orders, a scene of 
great confusion, attended by no small amount of distress, accompanied 
the exodus of the non-combatants of Quedah. 


It was indeed a wild and wretched scene, strange and exciting though it 
might be to us. The torches carried in some of the canoes threw a vivid light 
over the black river and jungle, and brought out in strong relief the groups 
of excited men and women. “Anchor! anchor!” we shouted, “or we must 
fire.” “Mercy! mercy!” shrieked the women and old grey-bearded men. The 
nicodars yelled out orders, invoking all the saints of Islam. Babies struck in 
with their shrill piccolos, and the wifeless, womanless garrison left in Quedah 
seemed ieleaincl to show what good heart they were still in, by the wild, yet 
not unmusical cry of “J , jag-gaa!” or, “ Watch there! watch!” We, the 
blockaders, got under weigh, pa | slashed to and fro across the entrance of the 
stream, firing an occasional blank cartridge at some craft that tried to escape 
being searched, having perhaps on board more than the proper complement of 
men, or, as in one case, because some notorious pirate who rendered himself 
amenable to our laws, was desirous of escaping an interview with a petty jury 
and a British recorder at Penang. 

By four o’clock in the morning the exodus was over, and we lay at anchor 
with a black mass of native vessels of every size and shape around us: many of 
the canoes threatening to sink alongside, we were forced to take the unfor- 
tunates upon our decks, adding still more to the scene of confusion. My boat’s 
crew, bloodthirsty Malays though they were, employed themselves from mid- 
— to day-dawn boiling and serving out rice to the half-starved women and 
children. 

The sun rose upon the strange scene, just as all were falling to rest from an 
anxious and sleepless night. On counting the fugitive vessels we found one 
junk, one tope, five large prahus, and one hundred and fifteen smaller craft, the 
whole of them containing probably three thousand souls, of which two-thirds 
were women and the remainder made up of children, old decrepit men, and a few 
adult Malays, to convoy the whole and navigate the different vessels to a place 
of safety. Two births took place during this sad night of confusion. 


own § the fugitives were the wife and family of the Malay chief, 
Tonkoo Mahomet Said, and our young midshipman was ordered to escort 
them to Penang, in the performance of which duty he became positively 
enamoured of the pirate’s beautiful daughter—a lovely girl of about 
twelve years of age. He had an excuse that will be held valid by all 
true-hearted men: “Baju Mira,” he says, “was lovely enough to have 
touched a tougher heart than mine.” He had a strange set to deal with, 
and on the way the Nicodar and three natives seduced two of the crew of 
the Emerald, who had been put into a prahu to navigate her, to abscond 
with its living freight of women and children to the coast of Sumatra, 


it 
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‘where they might be sold at highly remunerative prices! Luckily, our 

gallant young middy went in aaneli and saeedhie discovering the 

truant quietly at anchor in a secluded cove of the Bounting Islands. 

Sumatra is under the Dutch sovereignty, and it is high time that the 

read ee ee ee renee ae ee ee 
puta to. 

When young Osborn returned to Quedah, he found that the Siamese 
had down upon the unlucky fortress, and a constant fire was bein 
kept up throughout the night between the respective ou . Fres 
parties of fugitives also kept passing at the same time out of the river by 
night. Some of these unfortunates were actually dying of thirst, and 
Messrs. Osborn and Barclay very properly administered a little corporeal 
chastisement to two fat Bengalee merchants, who were found sitting upon 
jars of water in a prahu, in which several children and two iy 
died the same night from want of a few mouthfuls! To account for this 
perpetual flight, it is said that the Siamese inflicted the most dreadful 
tortures upon those who fell into their hands, without regard to age or 
sex. 

The progress of the siege was, on the other hand, characterised by 
fearful reprisals on the part of the Malays, who massacred all the Siamese 
in the fortress in cold blood. At that time barely more than two hun- 
dred fighting men remained in the doomed fortress. The fight was 
carried on, however, with vigour. Salvoes of artillery were interspersed 
with loud cheers, and volumes of fire and smoke rolled over the unfortu- 
nate habitations. At length, one evening at tea time, the crisis came. 


We sat over our cup of tea discussing whether we should not, after all, have 
to take an active part in the fall of Quedah, when the black outline of the fort 
was illuminated by flashes of artillery; they lasted some few minutes, and were 
followed by a dead silence. That volley was the knell of Quedah; for, in a 
short time, we heard cries, as of men drowning, near the stockade, and a number 
of my Malays, as well as some of Mr. Barclay’s seamen, jumped into the water 
and swam to the rescue. They happily succeeded in saving six out of a dozen 
or fourteen men who had tried to swim across the river, but had failed, 
These men that we had saved were all natives of Upper India, and a fine six-foot 
fellow, directly he was able to speak, said, ‘“‘ We are the last of the garrison !” 

Their tale was this :—Two nights ago, under cover of an attempt made by us 

inst the Siamese, Tonkoo Mahomet Said, Prince Abdullah, and Typfetam, 

with a select body of men, marched along the low-water mark of the sea, as far 

as the mouth of the Jurlong river, unseen by us or the Siamese; there they 

were met by Datoo Mahomet Alee and Haggi Loung, who had marched from 

Parlis with some elephants to meet them; and the united chiefs had thus 
, to renew their resistance in another quarter. 

In order that the Siamese might still be detained off awe we. a petty chief- 
tain, whose name did not transpire, promised, with two hundred chosen men 
to hold out for forty-eight hours: this he faithfully performed; and he directed 
the desperate sally in which Inchi Laa had been cut off from re-entering the fort, 

Shortly afterwards, that chief, afraid to surrender to us after the treacherous 
attempt of one Jaffa to sink the gun-boat (an act all had disapproved of), swam 
across to the south side with E saudeien men of his party, leaving fifteen 
Rajpoots, who were in the fort, to cover his escape by holding out, as they pro- 

, for the space of two hours. 

They it was who had fired the last broadsides, and then endeavoured to make 

good their retreat as the others had done; but not being as amphibious as the 
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they had been down by the tide upon the stockade, and the 
a te or killed by alli : 

respected these brave fellows; and although there was some suspicion of 
being deserters from the Company’s army, we gave them the benefit of the 
; ands having made them swear to escort the women with all speed to 
Province Wellesley, we put them all under charge of Inchi Laa, and hastened 
their departure before the Siamese entered Quedah ‘fort and observed their 


and I crawled through the mud, aroused all the fair ladies from their 
al fresco slumbers, told Inchi Laa he must be off—a piece of advice which 
needed no repetition,—and in a few minutes we were left alone, the stars and a 
young moon shining on the grey walls of the deserted stronghold. 


The fall of Quedah, an intertropical fort, held by a handful of piratical 
Malays against a far superior force of that little-known people, the 
Siamese, certainly constitutes a very curious and interesting little episode 
im Malayan aad Siamese history. The description of the Siamese 
within the fort is by no means so amusing or picturesque, and they very 
naturally did not at all understand what Captain Osborn calls “the im- 
mense moral aid” which the English had afforded to his golden-tufted 
majesty of Siam. | 

e cannot, however, quit this very picturesque region without noticing 
certain matters that are somewhat peculiar. While stationed in the river 
Parlis, the crew of the Emerald were a good deal employed in killing 
buffalo and catching fish, in which last service sampans, or native canoes, 
were chiefly used. Here is what occurred on one occasion : 


Fs 


‘ 
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Towards sunset, the sampan returned down the river with only half a load of 
shell-fish, Jamboo and his crew having been frightened off the fishing-ground by 
what Sutoo, the quartermaster, assured me was an Untoo, or evil spirit. He 
explained to me, that while busy up to their knees in water, an odd noise had 
been heard under the overhanging trees on the opposite bank: looking in that 
direction, they saw a man’s head come up out of the water; the Face was 
covered with hair, and it eyed them in a fierce, threatening manner ; they shouted, 
jumped into the sampan, and fired at the creature; it dived for a mmute, and 
then — again, grinning horribly. Jamboo and his men decided that it 
was a demon, and thought it better to decamp whilst their skins were whole. 
I laughed heartily at their fears, and tried to explain to them that it might be a 
seal. Jamboo, however, stoutly insisted that no seals were ever seen in Malayia ; 
and as I found myself in the minority, I quietly acquiesced in the supposition 
that it was an unclean spirit. Jadee said, if not the Old Gentleman, that it must 
be one of the wild men who could imitate the appearance of monkeys or apes, 
the cry of birds, or the howlings of wild beasts, so as even to deceive animals. 

These wild men are the sad remnants of an aboriginal race of diminutive 
negroes, who, at. one time, were more numerous, but are now only found in small 
isolated parties, in the most inaccessible fastnesses of Malayia, living amongst 
the branches of trees, to avoid the snakes and beasts of prey. They are human 
beings in their most degraded form—without religion, without any acknowledged 
form of government, and only gifted with animal instincts and passions. When 
found or caught by the Malays, they are tied up or caged just as we should treat 
chimpanzees. 

I argued that it was very unlikely such creatures should be down so close to 
the sea, and, least of all, would they voluntarily show themselves to our men. 
Jadee, however, suggested that the movements of large bodies of armed men 
had disturbed them in their haunts; besides, that at one season of the year they 
were known to wander towards the sea-shore, either for the sake of procuring 
salt, or because shell-fish was easily procurable. Under these circumstances, 
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T was not wey Jamboo had returned; for these wild men use the sumpit, or 
with fearful skill, and blow small poisoned arrows, a few inches long, 
with sufficient force to destroy even birds upon the wing. 


Sailors of every part of the world have a strong spice of the romantic 
and superstitious in their composition, and the Malays are, it appears, no 
exception to this rule. Indeed, the wild and enterprising life which the 
majority of them lead, and the many curious phenomena peculiar to the 
seas and islands of their beautiful archipelago, are always liable to be 
accounted for by an uneducated, but observant and highly imaginative, 


race, by supernatural agency. 
There were proofs (Captain Osborn remarks) by the thousand amongst these 
fellows of that connexion with the world of spirits which it seems to be the 
esire of man in every stage of civilisation to assure himself of; and I must say, T 
half began to believe in their assertions upon that head ; their faith was so earnest 
and child-like, that it worked strongly upon even my own tutored convictions to 
the contrary. Children never clustered round a winter fire at home with more 
intense credulity and anxious sympathy, than did my poor Malays to listen to 
some woful legend, derived from the blood-stained annals of the Portuguese or 
Dutch rule in Malayia and its islands. As an instance of their child-like belief 
in spirits, and of the strange way in which such an idea is supported by optical 
delusions common to these latitudes, I may here recount an event which no 
more than amused me at the time, although the strange way in which Jamboo 
and his men swore to having this day seen an “ Untoo” brought it back forcibly 
to my mind. 
Just after the blockade commenced, in December of the previous year, my 
apres was lying one night close to the southern point of Quedah river. 
e mist fell for a while like small rain upon us, but afterwards, at about ten 
o'clock, changed into fine weather, with heavy murky clouds overhead, through 
the intervals of which we had momentary Bene of light from a young moon. 
The air was cold and damp, and I naturally sought shelter ah “r my tent- 
shaped mat, although until midnight I considered myself responsible for a 
vigilant look-out being kept. About eleven o’clock my attention was called to 
the look-out man, who, seated upon the bow-gun, was spitting violently, and 
uttering some expressions as if in reproof or defiance, and continued to do so 
very frequently. Ignorant at that time of the character of my crew, such a 
eculiar proceeding made me restless. Presently | saw another man go up to 
im; he pointed in the direction of the jungle, and both repeated the conduct 
which had attracted my attention: the second man then walked below, as is 
glad to get off deck. Fairly puzzled, I walked forward. The look-out man 
got his back turned to the jungle, but was every now and then casting 
glances over his shoulder in a very furtive manner, and muttering sentences in 
which Allah was invoked very earnestly, He seemed glad to see me, and jumped 
up to salute me. 
“ Anything new?” I asked. “ Prahus ?” 
rd Teda, Touhan. No sir!” was the answer; and then seeing me lookix 
towards the jungle, he made signs with his head that it was better to loo 
elsewhere. 
I immediately called Jamboo, the interpreter, and desired him to ask what the 
Malay saw in the jungle. 
Jamboo, as usual, sat down, black-fellow fashion, on his hams, and, half asleep, 
drawled out my question, and then coolly said, 
“ He says he saw a spirit, sir.” 
“Nonsense!” J te “Ask him how? or where? It may be some 
Malay scouts.” 
Again Jamboo made an effort, and the oracle informed me, that the man had 
distinctly seen an Untoo, or spirit, moving about among the trees close to the 
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tiaiie tens eceemeant wan he Bnd comm i ever siane Go suit Comal of, ond 
that he had been praying eapertnnting, te bi apgrentling the 
boat, as it was a very bad sort of spirit, very us, robed in a long 
dress, 

I expostulated with Jamboo for ing such a nonsensical tale, and saj 
“Explain to the man it is impossible; and that, if anything, it must ag 
animal, or a man,” 

Jamboo, however, assured me, very earnestly, that Malays often saw “Untoos ;” 
that they were some of them dangerous, some harmless; and that, if I looked, 
the Malay said, I could see it as well as himself. 

I accordingly sat down by the man, and looked intently in the same direction, 
We were about one hundred and fifty yards off the jungle; the water was just 
up to its edge; among the roots of trees, and for a few yards in, there were 
small ridges of white shingle and broken shells, which d into darkness, or 
shone out in distinct relief as the moonlight struck upou them. 

When these patches of white shone out, I pointed immediately, and asked if 
that was what he saw. 

“No, no!” said the Malay; and Jamboo added, “He says he will tell you 
when he sees it.” 

Suddenly he touched me, and pointing earnestly, exclaimed, “ Look! look !” 

I did so, and an odd tremor, I am not ashamed to say, ran through my frame, 
as I caught sight of what looked like the figure of a female with dra 
thrown around her, as worn by Hindoo women: it moved out from the shade of 
the forest, and halted at one of the hillocks of white sand, not more than three 
hundred yards distant. I rubbed my eyes! whilst the interpreter called on a 
Romish saint, and the Malay spat vigorously, as if an unclean animal had 
crossed his path. Again I looked, and again I saw the same form: it had 

a dark patch, and was slowly crossing another opening in the forest. 

Feeling the folly of yielding to the impression of reality which the illusion 
was certainly creating on my mind, I walked away, and kept the Malay employed 
in different ways until midnight; he, however, every now and then spat vehe- 
mently, and cursed all evil spirits with true Mahometan fervour. 

In the middle-watch the “ Untoo” was again seen, but as it did not board us, 
—as Jadee assured me “ Untoos” of a wicked description had been known 
to do,—I conjectured it was some good fairy, and at any rate we were not 
_ troubled with an Untoo, until it appeared to the fishing party in the 

ué river. 


This, it is to be observed, was not solely a Malay vision or “optical 
deception.” Captain Osborn was a participator in the delusion— if it was 
one—and we feel, from what follows, that he would write differently on 
the matter, only that he has not the courage to dare the sneers and the 
ridicule of the scoffer : 


Cold philosophy and the sceptic’s science may build up walls of impossi- 
bilities, and steel our hearts to the belief that those who have laboured for 
good or evil upon earth shall return no more to encourage or to warn us in 
our wayfaring here. Who will believe them, but those that are of them? 
Rather let us rejoice that, even if it be an infirmity of imaginative minds, we 
are blest in believing that “the beloved and true-hearted come to visit us once 
more.” 

“ Mortal,” they softly say, 
** Peace to thy heart! 
We, too, yes, Mortal, 
Have been as thou art; 
Hope-lifted, doubt-depressed 
ing ; 
Tried, teakied, tompted, 
Sustained, as thou art.” 
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THE AQUEDUCT OF SEGOVIA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ROSALIE KOCH. 


SeGoviA, a rather important town in Spain, is remarkable for an 

uct, 200 feet high, and 2535 feet long, entirely built of black 

granite, the blocks of which are firmly bound together, as if for eternity, 
although without mortar and cement. 

The spring which supplies this aqueduct with water takes its source in 
the mountains of Fuenfria, situated rather more than three hours’ drive 
from the town. From this distance, considerable though it be, the 
pillars and arches begin, rising higher and higher, until, towering far 
above the gable-ends of the Saas and the hill of Segovia, they at 
length offer their refreshing gift to the inhabitants of the town upon the 
7 square of St. Sebastian. In the last of these enormous arches - 

re is one single stone wanting, and the legend relates, that the hand 
of man cannot succeed in filling up this gap. The whole construction of 
this splendid aqueduct marks so stupendous a conception, that in former 
times it was looked upon as a work of supernatural power. It has defied 
for two thousand years the ravages of time, and from generation to 
generation the following legend of its origin has been handed down: 


There lived once at Segovia a pious old clergyman, who had adopted 
and brought up in his house the ate of an unfortunate sister of | his, 
who had ee dead. Martha had to attend to the household affairs, 
the kitchen and the washing, and to do everything herself without the 
assistance of a maid-servant ; for the good priest shared his slender income 
so liberally with the poor, that he was obliged to be as economical as 
possible in his own home. 

In those times there was not a single spring in Segovia, and the in- 
habitants were forced to take a two hours’ walk in order to fetch water 
into town. This was a great task to Martha; for, notwithstanding the 
fatigues of a day spent in active employment, she had every evening to 
wend her weary way to the mountains of Fuenfria, with one pitcher 
upon her head, and the other under her arm, to bring water for the fol- 
lowing day’s use. Nevertheless, she liked to have her rooms always 
clean, and to have the neckhandkerchiefs and collars of the worthy pastor 
beautifully washed. :, 

_ One evening, after a warm and fatiguing day, Martha was rae mag 
impatient and dejected at this task. ‘‘Ah!” said she, thoughtlessly, “ 
would give my very soul if I had not to run so far every day to fill these 
pitchers afresh with water.’’ 

“Done! Agreed!” suddenly exclaimed a finely-toned voice behind 
her. She started, and, on looking round, she beheld an elegantly- 

gentleman, smiling as he contemplated her. The last rays of 
the evening sun beamed through the small window in the kitchen, and 
ay Martha fancied that the velvet mantle of the stranger shone blood- 
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She was at first terrified at the unexpected appearance of a gentle. 
man, not being able to understand how he could have come there; but 
as her visitor had nothing terrible about him, and wore a hat and sword 
like a cavalier of rank, she took courage and said, smiling, “ Yes, so be 
it, if these pitchers are filled with spring water, without my having to 
move them from this spot. I am much too tired to-day !” 

“Tis well, my child!” replied the stranger. ‘You shall hear from 
me again.” And with these words he bent over the large stone pitchers 
which stood on the ground, then disappeared as suddenly as he had 
come. 

When Martha was alone she became uneasy, and she reflected seriously 

the words which she had uttered in jest. “It was very wrong of 

me,” said she, ashamed of herself; “ one ought not to jest on such sub- 

jects. Who could the strange gentleman have been? I wonder if he 
as called to see my uncle ?” 

She was about to take up her pitcher and set off along the well-known 
road, but she started on perceiving that the jugs were already filled to 
the brim with pure, clear water. 

“‘Lord of Heaven !” cried she, in great anxiety, “if that man really 
were the prince of hell; and I have promised him my soul merely because 
I was too lazy to do my duty! What have I done, thoughtless being 
that Tam!” And she hid her face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

In the anguish of her heart she related the matter to her uncle; he 
was shocked in the extreme. At length, however, he said, 

“Take courage, your thoughtlessness shall not draw you into the power 
of the wicked one! Pray to God for help, and forgiveness of the sin 
which you have committed, unfortunate girl! Then with a loud voice 
summon into your presence the Prince of Darkness. I shall remain near 
you, and support you !” 

With fear and trembling Martha did as the old man commanded her, 
and immediately the stranger appeared in the middle of the room ; but 
this time he was not dressed in silks and velvets, nor had he a sword by 
~ side; he looked rather like a bricklayer, and held a spade in his 

and. 

“ What do you want with me ?” asked he, impatiently ; “I have ful- 
filled your at and need not serve you further.” 

The pastor at this moment stepped forward from the shadow of the 
door, and said, in a solemn tone, 

“T have a word to speak to you, for the soul of this child, which you 
seek to win, is santiialte me. Who has given you power over her ?” 

“ Herself !” answered the stranger, severely. 

“She is still young, and has no will of her own yet,” declared the 

r. 
“* Not at all,” was the sneering reply ; “the girl has had teaching and 
religious instruction enough, and knows right well the meaning of what 
you term sin.” 

The good old man shuddered, and made the sign of the cross, but the 
fiend continued unmoved: 

“Come what may, she now belongs to me. She will either keep her 
word, and then I shall take her soul for the service which I have rendered 
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her in saving her unpleasant trouble; or she will break her word, in 
which case she will as assuredly fall into my power, for she will have told 
a falsehood, and will therefore be condemned. You who are a@ priest 
must certainly know that lying is a great sin.” 

The pastor became very uneasy at these words, for he could not help 
thinking that the devil was right. Still he would not let him have the 
soul of the unhappy girl ; she should not be lost to her rightful Lord and 
Master, and in his grief he began to pray aloud. 

This seemed little to please Satan, for after reflecting a short while, 
he said : 

“You must admit that my right to your niece is well founded, and 
that I can insist upon the contract without further conditions ; but to 
show myself amiable towards you, and that you may see that I am not 
so bad as people say I am, I will render you another service still, and 
bring the water from the mountain of Fuenfria even to your door.” 

* And how long shall the water flow ?”” demanded the man of God, 
listening eagerly. 

“ As long as one stone of Segovia stands upon the other. But itis a 
great and a difficult undertaking, and I require time to accomplish it! 
Shall the soul of the young damsel belong to me after I have achieved 
this vast work ?” 

Martha was frightened to death when she heard these words ; she knew 
that the pious old man had never yet broken his word. She therefore 
stole softly up to him and clasped her hands in supplication. He whis- 
ay to her to be comforted, and to step into the next chamber, and put 

k the clock a whole hour. 

Martha slipped out quickly, and after obeying the pastor’s commands, 
she fell upon her knees in the little chamber, illumined by the bright 
moonlight, and prayed God fervently to pardon her criminal folly, and 
save her from the power of the Evil One. 

“ Well! the matter is now settled between us,” exclaimed the stranger 
inthe inner room. ‘In three days Segovia shall have water in abund- 
ance.” 

“ No, not in three days, but in three hours,” answered the clergyman, 
decidedly. ‘If the work be not finished before sunrise our bargain is at 
an end.” 

" “Impossible!” cried Satan. “Are you not aware that it is already 
te ?” 

“The clock is just striking midnight,” said the man of God, and the 
large clock in the next room struck twelve full strokes. “I only agree 
on this condition.” 

“Midnight already !” muttered Satan. “The sun rises about ten 
minutes to three! Ah, I have not a moment to lose. I require one 
hour to detach the granite from the rock, thirty’minutes to cut the stone 
im pieces, and to convey it to the spot; the rest of the work is to sketch 
the plan, that will take also an hour, and twenty minutes suffices to exe- 
cute it. Well, it shall be done; but remember, an honest man is as 
as his word !” 

“An honest man is as good as his word !” answered the old pastor, 
calmly, notwithstanding his face was deadly pale, and cold drops of perspi- 
ration ran down his temples. 
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The mysterious guest immediately vanished. Martha knelt in prayer 
in the small chamber ; —s supplicated before the picture of 
the Saviour of sinful mankind. 

When the sun rose on the edge of the horizon, and the inhabitants of 
Segovia one after another awoke from their slumbers, they beheld, with 
as much joy as astonishment, a miraculous work, The aqueduct was 
completed all to one stone, which was wanting in the last arch; for, as the 
mysterious architect had just taken the last stone in his hand to fill up 
the gap, the glorious sun made its appearance above the grey edge of the 
horizon. One moment later, and the victory had been his ; but the Al- 
mighty had graciously listened to the fervent prayers of the two suppli- 
cants. Martha's soul was saved ! 








OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


BARANTE’s HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL STupreEs.* 


VARIED in interest, calm and accurate in statement, generally impartial 
in tone, and uniformly marked by good feeling and an elevated morality, 
these volumes, which are shortly to be followed by two more, of a similar 
character, may be commended to all who cultivate an acquaintance with 
the leading names and events in modern French history. They abound 
with information, conveyed in a style as pleasant as it is unpretending 
Only a small portion of the contents, however, are now published for the 
first time. 

The Count de Saint-Priest (Francis Emmanuel) occupies the chief 
place in the first volume. The narrative of his long life (a.p. 1785-1821) 
includes the last fifty years of the monarchy, the Revolution, the times 
of exile of the emigrant nobles, and the commencement of the Restora- 
tion. From his aa he was in a position to take close observation 
of the court and the province of state affairs. Soon afterwards he filled an 
important diplomatic situation. Then he became minister of Louis XVI., 
at the very epoch of the Revolution itself. And finally he enjoyed the 
confidence of Louis XVIII., by whom, while an emigrant prince, he was 
employed at various courts of Europe. 

is career is here regarded as a curious example of what might be 
achieved, under the régime of the old monarchy, by a man of personal 
merit, without exertion or intrigue, almost indeed without ambition, but 
simply by good conduct and prudence of character,—even when he was 


* Etudes Historiques et Biographiques. Par M. le Baron de Barante, de 
VAcadémie Frangaise. Paris: Didier. 1857. 
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without that starting-point, court favour, guaranteed by hereditary trans- 
mission from one generation to another. 

Not the least interesting portion of this bi hy is the account of 
Saint-Priest’s diplomatic doings, at the biddin of the Due de Choiseul, who 
sent him to Spain—then to Portu siinte arrived immediately after 
the uake at Lisbon, during the plenipotent ministry of the Marquis 
de Pombal (who, on the of his years and experience, offered some 

counsel to the yours renchman)—and afterwards to Constanti- 
nople, to replace M. de Vergennes, with whom Choiseul was, for various 
reasons, less than half pleased. ‘Do you know,” writes Choiseul to St. 
iest, “ that Gérard proposes to me to send you to Constantinople? We 
have there M. de Vergennes, whose despatches are so many rhetorical 
amplifications ; what we want is an ambassador with more activity about 
him; and it is of you we are thinking.”” For some time past the French 
minister had been desirous of removing the present ambassador from the 
Porte. The treaty of Fontainebleau, which concluded the Seven Years’ 
War, had left France badly off. France had shown herself, says Barante, 
neither great nor strong in this conflict with England. On the Continent, 
too, she had suffered some sad reverses, and gained but little glory. A 
first-class power, subjected to misfortunes of this kind, inevitably finds 
her influence abated and impaired. Spain could afford no material aid at 
this juncture; while Austria had discovered that the French alliance was 
unavailing to secure her preponderance in Germany, or to check the pro- 
of Prussia. Russia had no advantage to ollie upon in becomin 
the ally of Louis; the second-rate powers saw that he was no longer, if 
indeed he ever had been, the Grand Monarque; and England continued 
hostile. M. de Choiseul fretted inwardly and outwardly at this state of 
things. One circumstance in particular had impressed on his impatient 
spirit the unpleasantness of the crisis. The Empress of Russia had laid 
her hand on Poland; her troops had been sent there; her ambassador 
had become “ master of the situation’’ there ; and she had procured the 
election to the throne of her “ favourite subaltern,” Stanislaus Ponistowski. 
M. de Choiseul had tried to oppose this prelude to conquest and partition, 
which he saw in its true light; Prussia already connived at Catherine’s 
endeavours ; while England appeared perfectly indifferent—being the ally 
of Frederick, and possibly fearing lest her intervention, supposing she did 
intervene in concert with France, might have the effect of restoring French 
influence in Europe to its former extent—possibly, too, foreseeing the 
perils and embarrassments wherein she was soon to be herself involved by 
the revolt of her colonies, and therefore unwilling to create a fresh series 
of difficulties on the Continent. 

The plan of the Duc de Choiseul accordingly was, to try to arrest the 
policy of Russia by means of Turkey and Austria. In each of the two 
cases, says M. de Aare he suffered himself to be misled by what were 
thorough illusions. Austria, even while continuing to give assurances of 
friendship, and endeavouring to bring about a marriage between the 
Dauphin and an archduchess, was drawing closer in reality to the King 
of Prussia and the Empress Catherine—in no way opposing their designs 
on Poland, being indeed well aware that, in order to accomplish them, 
she too must be admitted to a share in the spoil. No objection was raised 
by the Vienna cabinet to the progress of Russian influence over Turkey ; 
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The mysterious guest immediately vanished. Martha knelt in prayer 
in the emall chamber ; — supplicated before the picture of 
the Saviour of sinful manki 

When the sun rose on the edge of the horizon, and the inhabitants of 
Segovia one after another awoke from their slumbers, they beheld, with 
as much joy as astonishment, a miraculous work, The aqueduct was 
completed all to one stone, which was wanting in the last arch; for, as the 
mysterious architect had just taken the last stone in his hand to fill up 
the gap, the glorious sun made its appearance above the grey edge of the 
horizon. One moment later, and the victory had been his ; but the Al- 


mighty had graciously listened to the fervent prayers of the two suppli- 
cants. Martha's soul was saved ! 








OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


BARANTE’s HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL STuprEs.* 


VARIED in interest, calm and accurate in statement, generally impartial 
in tone, and uniformly marked by good feeling and an elevated morality, 
these volumes, which are shortly to be followed by two more, of a similar 
character, may be commended to all who cultivate an acquaintance with 
the leading names and events in modern French history. They abound 
with information, conveyed in a style as pleasant as it is unpretending 
Only a small portion of the contents, however, are now published for the 
first time. 

The Count de Saint-Priest (Francis Emmanuel) occupies the chief 
place in the first volume. The narrative of his long life (a.p. 1735-1821) 
includes the last fifty years of the monarchy, the Revolution, the times 
of exile of the emi t nobles, and the commencement of the Restora- 
tion. From his cnet he was in a position to take close observation 
of the court and the province of state affairs. Soon afterwards he filled an 
important diplomatic situation. Then he became minister of Louis XVI., 
at the very epoch of the Revolution itself. And finally he enjoyed the 
confidence of Louis XVIII., by whom, while an emigrant prince, he was 
employed at various courts of Europe. 

is career is here regarded as a curious example of what might be 
achieved, under the régime of the old monarchy, by a man of personal 
merit, without exertion or intrigue, almost indeed without ambition, but 
simply by good conduct and prudence of character,—even when he was 
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without that starting-point, court favour, guaranteed by hereditary trans- 
mission from one generation to another. 

Not the least interesting portion of this biography is the account of 
Saint-Priest’s diplomatic doings, at the biddin of the ie de Choiseul, who 
sent him to Spain—then to Portugal, where he arrived immediately after 
the earthquake at Lisbon, during the plenipotent ministry of the Marquis 
de Pombal (who, on the strength of his years and experience, offered some 
sage counsel to the yours renchman)—and afterwards to Constanti- 
nople, to replace M. de Vergennes, with whom Choiseul was, for various 
reasons, less than half pleased. ‘‘Do you know,” writes Choiseul to St. 
Priest, “ that Gérard proposes to me to send you to Constantinople? We 
have there M. de Vergennes, whose despatches are so many rhetorical 
amplifications ; what we want is an ambassador with more activity about 
him; and it is of you we are thinking.” For some time past the French 
minister had been desirous of removing the present ambassador from the 
Porte. The treaty of Fontainebleau, which concluded the Seven Years’ 
War, had left France badly off. France had shown herself, says Barante, 
neither great nor strong in this conflict with England. On the Continent, 
too, she had suffered some sad reverses, and gained but little glory. A 
first-class power, subjected to misfortunes of this kind, inevitably finds 
her influence abated and impaired. Spain could afford no material aid at 
this juncture; while Austria had discovered that the French alliance was 
unavailing to secure her preponderance in Germany, or to check the pro- 

ss of Prussia. Russia had no advantage to nos upon in becomin 
the ally of Louis; the second-rate powers saw that he was no longer, if 
indeed he ever had been, the Grand Monarque; and England continued 
hostile. M. de Choiseul fretted inwardly and outwardly at this state of 
things. One circumstance in particular had impressed on his impatient 
spirit the unpleasantness of the crisis. ‘The Empress of Russia had laid 
her hand on Poland; her troops had been sent there; her ambassador 
had become “ master of the situation’ there ; and she had procured the 
election to the throne of her “ favourite subaltern,” Stanislaus Posletoushls 
M. de Choiseul had tried to oppose this prelude to conquest and partition, 
which he saw in its true light; Prussia already connived at Catherine’s 
endeavours ; while England appeared perfectly indifferent—being the ally 
of Frederick, and possibly fearing lest her intervention, supposing she did 
intervene in concert with France, might have the effect of restoring Frene 
influence in Europe to its former extent—possibly, too, foreseeing the 
perils and embarrassments wherein she was soon to be herself involved by 
the revolt of her colonies, and therefore unwilling to create a fresh series 
of difficulties on the Continent. 

The plan of the Duc de Choiseul accordingly was, to try to arrest the 
policy of Russia by means of Turkey and Austria. In each of the two 
cases, says M. de fbunian, he suffered himself to be misled by what were 
thorough illusions. Austria, even while continuing to give assurances of 
friendship, and endeavouring to bring about a marriage between the 
Dauphin and an archduchess, was drawing closer in reality to the King 
of Prussia and the Empress Catherine—in no way opposing their designs 
on Poland, being indeed well aware that, in order to accomplish them, 
she too must be admitted to a share in the spoil. No objection was raised 
by the Vienna cabinet to the progress of Russian influence over Turkey ; 
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that cabinet refused to see what a change had occurred in the posture of 
affairs, and that it was Russia now which was beginning to excite alarm 
in the Ottoman Empire. | 

As for Turkey itself, Barante goes on to observe, there was no means 
of giving it entrance and place in the circle of European policy. Turkish 
indifference and apathy were proof against every suggestion, every warn. 
ing to this effect. In vain did M. de Vergennes, agreeably to the instrue- 
tions he was continually receiving from Choiseul, announce to the Sultan 
and his ministers the danger which menaced the Porte in ease of the sub- 
jection of Poland to Russia; he utterly failed to convince them that the 
choice of this or of that claimant to the throne of Poland could affect the 
glory or safety of the Ottoman power. At any rate, to produce any such 
conviction, the French por nas must have been backed by Austrian 
representations, which was just what he could not ensure. So Poniatowski 
was elected, and Russia continued to occupy Poland with Muscovite 
troops. All the more was Choiseul intent on exciting a rupture between 
Turkey and the Empress Catherine. A kind of aversion seized him, as 
M. de Barante expresses it, for this “great and clever sovereign :” he 
fancied it easy to deprive her of the crown, just as she had herself usurped 
it, by anew revolution within the palace walls ; and reckoned on bring- 
ing about her fall by encompassing her with a serried array of accumu- 
lating dangers and embarrassmenuts. He therefore imposed upon M. de 
— the special duty of constraining Turkey into a war with 

ussia. 

But here all M. de Vergennes’s efforts were ineffectual. Moslem 
inertia was too much. for his best strokes of diplomatic art. The time 
was past when an Ottoman army could intimidate European forces. No 
longer was a Russian general in danger of seeing himself surrounded and 
compelled to capitulate, like Peter the Great at the Pruth. The progress 
of civilisation had meanwhile been perfecting the military art in Russia, 
establishing discipline, and forming a more regular system of govern- 
ment. In no one of these improvements had Turkey been a sharer, 
while it no longer possessed those advantages which are peculiar to 
a barbarous race: command had lost its energy, and obedience its 
fanaticism. 

Now M. de Vergennes was, in his capacity as ambassador at the Porte, 
objectionable to the Duc de Choiseul on more grounds than one. First, 
he was obnoxious as an unsuccessful agent—as a man who failed to carry 
his point—what his chef made a point of carrying, by hook or by crook, 
Y persuasion or by menace, by one means or another. But secondly, 

. de Vergennes gave offence to the duke, perhaps of a yet graver kind, 
by ty eer to him how badly founded, how impracticable, how practi- 
cally hopeless, his (the duke’s) designs and expectations really were. 
The ambassador plied the minister with perpetual assurances of the inert 
indifference of the Porte, the maladministration of Turkish rule, and the 
weakness of their military resources; he kept reminding him of the 
backwardness of Austria to second the views of France, and the gratifica- 
tion it would afford England to see all the north of Europe combined 
against Louis XV. “This it was which so irritated the Duc de Choiseul. 
Carrying as he did into the sphere of politics his natural vivacity of 
imagination aud presumptuous assurance, he fancied he understood things 
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better than those whose province it was to observe them. This is an ad- 
vantage pertaining at times to men of talent, but only when they know 
how to examine coolly, and with mistrust of their private conceptions. 
Hence it was, then, that the despatches of M. de Vergennes, though full 
of deference, submission, and zealous obedience, were regarded by the 
minister as amplifications de rhétorique ; hence it was that the minister 
looked out for another ambassador.” The new ambassador elect was the 
Count de Saint-Priest. The latter started for his post—passed some 
days at Vienna, where he was presented to Maria Theresa and to the 

r Joseph II.,—and was “ yet a long way off” from his destination 
when he was mortified by receiving a letter from Vergennes, announcing 
that war had just been proclaimed against Russia by the Sublime Porte, 
so that Vergennes and not Saint-Priest had carried the day afterall. The 
two diplomatists were on no very pleasant footing when they met at Con- 
stantinople. And when the grand vizier, in the audience accorded to 
Saint-Priest, expressed his opinion of Vergennes in very flattering terms, 
Saint-Priest “forgot” to mention it in his despatch—a forgetfulness on 
his part which was never forgiven on the other. 

Saint-Priest, however, saw things at Constantinople in much the same 
light as his predecessor, and reported accordingly. No administration, 
no finances; an unruly population; an army without discipline and 
without government ; revolted pachas ; entire ignorance as to the strength 
and the schemes of every single European state; the pride of the bar- 
barian with the carelessness of the savage; sovereigns whose course 
of education had been confined to seraglio and prison-life ; ministers, 
generals, admirals taken from the coarsest and least intelligent classes— 
—intrigants, adventurers, or favourites, borne to power by the chance of 
some trifling event: such was then the condition of the Turkish Empire. 
Perhaps even it then presented, M. de Barante continues, the prospect of 
& more immediate dissolution than it does in our own day ;—“ it may be 
that the action continually exercised on Turkey by Europe at large for 
fifty years past, and the tentatives towards reform which from that period 
became so evidently indispensable, have imparted something of new life 
to this failing state—all the better preserved by the vigilant surveillance 
kept by the great powers one upon another. The dismemberment of 
Turkey began to be then regarded as imminent, and the minds of men 
were already occupied with the difficulties and risks to the peace of 
Europe which the crisis threatened. When M. de Saint-Priest saw the 
Ottoman army repulsed, routed, by some Russian corps of one-sixth their 
number ; when the Russian fleet, of whose near arrival in the Mediter- 
ranean he had in vain given warning, had burnt the Turkish fleet at 
Tschesme,—it seemed to him time to take thought as to the future of 
this empire. A memoir sent home by him at this juncture pointed 
the advantages which France would secure by taking possession of 

Sypt. 

‘‘ However, the Russians did not follow up their successes; their forces 
both by sea and land were at that time far from what they have since be- 
come. Moreover, they were not yet masters of the secret of the incon- 
ceivable weakness of their foe. After Tschesme, they might have passed 
_ the Dardanelles unopposed. Later again their army might have crossed 

the Balkan. ‘This war, like those which have since been waged against 
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Turkey, was to have no other result than to make manifest her decline, 
her feebleness, and the premonitory symptoms of her ruin.” 

The Count de Saint-Priest soon found that there was no part of 
importance for him to play at Constantinople. He a concerned 
himself with the commercial interests of his country. Choiseul was 
chagrined at the turn things had taken, and sought to treat with the 
Porte on new bases. However, his own term of office was now about to 
close. It was towards the end of the year 1770 that Louis XV., unable 
(much to his regret) to prevail on Choiseul to come to a good under- 
standing with me du Barry, changed his minister. The Duc 
d’Aiguillon came in. Saint-Priest remained in Turkey, doing his best to 
uphold her against Muscovite inroads. In 1774 occurred the death of 
Louis XV., and great was the surprise of Saint-Priest at learning that the 
new king had accorded the first place in his confidence to Maurepas, and 
chosen Vergennes for the Foreign-office. In 1776 the ambassador re- 
turned to France—and anon the ill feeling between him and Vergennes 
became troublesome to both. The subsequent stages of his public career 
are traced in ample detail by Barante, but it is not our purpose to follow 
him further; recent events have given an interest to the count’s relations 
with the East, and to his biographer’s remarks upon them, which will 
account for the place here assigned to this phase of his life-history. 

The count’s amiable and accomplished grandson, M. Alexis de Saint- 
Priest, was urgent, many years ago, that Barante should become his 
grandfather’s biographer. ‘ And now,” sadly remarks the latter, ‘ con- 

to the order of nature, it becomes my melancholy duty to pay 
honour to the memory of a friend who should have survived me b 
twenty years and upwards. When I was relating the historical vicissi- 
tudes in the grandfather’s protracted career, I little thought I should be 
summoned to record the regrets and souvenirs that cleave to the memory 
of the grandson.” But so it is. The Count Alexis died in time to find 
a place among his elder friend’s Etudes Biographiques. He is affec- 
tionately portrayed there, and full honour is done to his many acquire- 
ments. The criticism of his writings is genial, but discriminating. His 
History of Royalty belongs to a class which requires much learning and 
sagacity—in both of which, Barante affirms, the count approved his 
competency to the task before him. ‘ When history is written on an 
abstract system, facts being hunted up with a view to confirm a foregone 
conclusion, the danger is of regarding events from one stand-point alone, 
of confining the attention to a single set of testimonies, and of turning 
one’s first impression, ingenious maybe and true in a certain sense, into a 
complete deduction, too general and too absolute by far.” Saint-Priest is 
praised as being singularly free from this tendency—his mind being too 
independent to move quietly under the yoke even of his own system. 
He bestowed great pains, again, on his History of the Suppression of the 
Jesuits, which is also marked by a rare and characteristic impartiality, 
such as “ cost him no effort, so conformable was it to his natural disposi- 
tion.” In the suppression of that Order he recognised the work, not, as 
7 assumed, of parliamentary Jansenism, but of purely political 
influence. He shows how, in course of time, the interests of that 
Society, the imperious habits of its general (habits inherent in the con- 
stitution of the Order), and, above all, the confusion necessarily ev- 
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red by the monkish character mingling in public affairs, had set 
the Jesuits at strife with the governments of several Catholic powers,— 
Portugal in the first instance, then Spain and France. He shows how 
the Jesuits, during the long conflict that ensued, proved themselves 
lacking in tact and in due knowledge of men and things. “On certain 
ints, the resistance they made was honourable and pious; on others, 
they might and ought to have given way. The proud and celebrated 
reply, Sint ut sunt, aut non sint, was a proof that they had not taken 
into account the difference of times, or the changes which had been 
wrought in the government of states and the minds of men since the 
foundation of the Order. They would not hear of a reform such as 
would have left to their Order all that was advantageous to religion in 
their influence and activity. Forty years afterwards they are re- 
established, when it becomes manifest to them that now non sunt, ut 
erant. The despotic proceedings adopted against them, the persecutions, 
the menaces, the violence done to the Holy See itself in order to procure 
a bull of suppression, are in no degree disguised or excused by the 
historian. 

“ We follow with extreme interest the progress of this long negotia- 
tion; facts are placed beyond dispute with the minutest care; the narra- 
tive is inlaid with documentary proofs, drawn from the diplomatic 
archives of Portugal, Spain, and France. A lively and often dramatic 
character is imparted to the history by the introduction of colloquies and 
anecdotes, collected from the despatches of ministers and ambassadors. 
Persons are delineated with a truthfulness and a nicety of touch which 
is yet free from a too recherché subtilty. The tyranny of Pombal, the 
trenchant insouciance of Choiseul, the apathy and indecision of Louis XV., 
the scornful and sarcastic spirit of Joseph IL., the frivolity of Cardinal de 
Bernis, the scenes of the conclave, the character of the three Popes Bene- 
dict XIV., Clement XIII., and Clement XIV. (Ganganelli), whom 
travestie has taken off with such facetious effect, are represented with a 
degree of spirit that reminds us of Cardinal de Retz, though without a 
single trace of imitation.” 

Not long after this History of the Jesuits, Alexis de Saint-Priest pub- 
lished another work, which showed equal care in the execution, the subject 
of which was again borrowed from the political history of the same reign. 
The loss of French dominion in India is, says Barante, one of the dis. 
graceful episodes of the government of Louis Quinze. The details 
connected with it were unknown to the public, who little suspected the 
amount of weakness, inattention, and carelessness which that loss in- 
volved, or with what injustice Dupleix had been treated—for Dupleix 
was punished for exemplary tact, courage, and devotion to his country. 
At last he found a countryman to honour his memory, and set him right 
before the world, in the Count de Saint-Priest. 

The same diligent author published in 1847 his most considerable 
production, the History of the Conquest of Naples by Charles of Anjou— 
the well-digested and harmoniously arranged narrative of an invasion which 
produced distant as well as immediate results of the highest moment. This 
work opened to him, as he hoped it might, the doors of the Academy. He 
soon afterwards published in the Revue des Deux Mondes a vindication 
of the conduct of the Duchess of Orleans, during the revolution of ’48 ; 
June—VoL. CX. NO. CCCCXXXVII. oO 
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and to this succeeded a fragment on the partition of Poland, valuable for 
the light it throws on the manners and character of the Polish nobility, 
and the tradition anarchique which so fatally weighed down that un- 
happy nation. He had also made extensive preparations for a memoir of 
the ministry of the Duc de Choiseul, and for a philosophical inquiry into 
the nature and extent of the influence exercised by Voltaire on the polities 
of his day, at home and abroad. But death overtook Saint-Priest while 
on a visit to his father in Russia, abruptly closing the earthly existence of 
one who, as Barante depicts him, might not unmeetly be apostrophised 
in the laureate’s stanzas— 


And thou wert worthy ; full of power ; 
As gentle ; liberal-minded, great, 
Consistent ; wearing all that weight 

Of learning lightly like a flower. 


And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child oul bine 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 

And find his comfort in thy face. 


The most prominent figure in the second volume of these Htudes is the 
Count de Samt-Aulaire, sometime ambassador at the Court of St. James. 
His name is a distinguished one under more than one or two of the dy- 
nasties in which France has rejoiced, or otherwise during the present cen- 
tury. At not unwelcome intervals of leisure he betook himself to the 
amenities and consolations of literature ; he played his part in the Classical 
and Romantic mélée—aiding the cause of the Romanticists by the trans- 
lations he published of Miillner’s Die Schuld, Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, 
and Goethe’s Faust ; and subsequently appeared a History of the Fronde 
from his easy-flowing pen—a history written (says his biographer) with 
clearness and vivacity—no one part of the composition being sacrificed 
to another, but the whole presented with unity and in proportion, and 
related in what may be called a spiritue/ conversational tone, elegant, 
facile, and unconstrained. 

Of the numerous other sketches comprised in this collection, a note- 
worthy one is that of Count de Montlosier—a man of energetic character, 
who, from boyhood to old age, attracted attention by eccentricities of a 
distinctive and sometimes unsocial kind. He was independent, wayward, 
passionate ; impatient of the trite common-places of conventionalism, aad 
ill-at-ease in the smooth-worn grooves of “good society.” He loved to 
range, and roam, and ruminate at will among the mountains of Auvergne 
—studying mineralogy, geology, and other ologies—not furgetting among 
the rest patristic theology. He became famous in the debates and tumults 
of the Constituent Assembly—displaying there an ardour and defiant 
audacity which his royalist friends, ey in particular, endeavoured in 
vain to subdue to a more practical point. He pleased no party, nor sought 
todoso. When he emigrated, and rejoined the princes at Coblentz, the 
emigrants were shy of the crotchety new comer. By some he was scouted 
as a constitutionalist. And as he used pleasantly to say in after life, he 
had in fact to vindicate his title to de an emigrant by one or two duels. 
He was for some time in London, where he made acquaintance, among 
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others, with Chateaubriand and Fontanes. With the English character 
he had no sympathy, at least as he understood it, though the “ chivalric” 
Windham appears to have won his homage. Here he started a journal, 
the Courrier de Londres, which speedily obtained great success both in 
England and on the Continent. When Napoleon became First Consul 
he recalled Montlosier, at Talleyrand’s suggestion, and eventually the suc- 
cessful journal was published in the French metropolis, with the addition 
to the title of et de Paris. But the exotic could not thrive on the new 
soil. The atmosphere was too close for it. Montlosier was not the man 
to square and covetail his opinions to fall in with the Emperor’s hotions ; 
and so, after a few numbers, the journal was suppressed. Montlosier, 
however, was soon plied with other labours, upon which he entered with 
zest: he was charged with the publication of a weekly om the Bulletin 
de Paris, the special purpose of which was to excite public feeling against 
England. This was just after the rupture of the peace of Amiens, when 
every means of the kind was resorted to by the government to exasperate 
small and great against poor perfide Albion. Montlosier put his strongest 
gall into his ink, and dipped his sharpest-pointed pen into the bottle, in 
order to write down, down, down, the base shopkeepers and besotted beef- 
eaters who had so lately given him an asylum. “It was not a task 
worthy of him,” says M. de Barante; “however genuine and sincere his 
distaste for a nation which had afforded him its hospitality, he ought not 
to have inveighed against her in terms of popular insult. The articles 
had not even the merit of serious controversy, and their platsanterie was 
as unsuitable to the subject as to the writer. ‘These articles have since 
been collected, anonymously, into a volume entitled ‘ The English drunk 
with Pride and Beer.’” But Montlosier, we are told, was no party to 
this publication, “qui le contraria beaucoup.” When Napoleon became 
emperor, knowing that Montlosier had been much engaged in studying 
the monarchical constitution of France, he signified his desire of seeing 
this subject explicitly treated by him; the proposition jumped with Mont- 
losier’s humour; and the result was the work called “ La Monarchie Fran- 
gaise”—a work which, among other consequences more or less direct, in- 
cited Thierry to Ais lucubrations in the same department of history. Na- 
poleon fallen, and the Bourbons restored, the count found his situation 
at Paris the reverse of pleasant—especially after the second return of 
Louis XVIII. He had the pain of seeing public prosecutions going on 
against men to whom he was tenderly attached, Lavalette among the rest. 
His imagination yearned after the days of his youth—the mountains and 
solitudes of Auvergne—the tranquillity of rural life, and the a toils 
of agriculture. He took leave accordingly of Paris and his friends; set 
up his tabernacle on a desert waste near Clermont ; and then undertook, 
at threescore years and upwards, a journey on foot along the banks of the 
Rhine and across the mountains of Westphalia, in a fit of geological en- 
terprise; anon became interested anew in politics, writing long letters of 
grateful approval and encouragement to the leaders who had stemmed the 
tide of reactionary royalism, such as MM. de Richelieu, Decazes, Lainé, 
and De Serre ; after which he got himself embroiled with the Jesuits and 
what he used to call the priest-party—a struggle which ended only with 
his life, his last hours being disturbed by unseemly contentions with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, who required from him a formal retractation in 
02 
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iting, in terms which the dying man resolutely declined. Hence he 
was the last aids and prayers of religion, and expired in his eighty- 
fifth year, unblessing and unblessed as far as the Church was concerned, 
not however unlamented in his end, nor unfollowed (for an “immense 
crowd” from Clermont accompanied the funeral procession) to his grave. 
Of other subjects in the present volumes may be mentioned an éloge 
of Talleyrand, pitched in quite another key than we are generally accus- 
tomed to, so favourable an interpretation does the admiring eulogist put — 
upon the chequered courses of that veteran state-craftsman ; a notice of 
arshal Saint-Cyr—upon whom another —— French writer 
pronounced an which was turned to vexed-questionable account, 
when our own Wellington died, by the then leader of her Majesty's 
Commons; sketches of some of the Vendean heroes—Cathelineau, and 
the unfortunate but devoted Bonchamp; and Lescure, honoured by his 
army as “the saint of Poitou ;” and D’Elbée, pious, sensitive, ceremo- 
nious ; and Henri de la Rochejaquelein, whose name is inseparable from 
that of La Vendée, in all histories, and for all time. Then again we 
have the execrated Carrier, and the energetic Charette, and General 
Desaix, and Count Mollien, whose genius for finance was once and again 
found good at need by a needy Napoleon, and that Count de Ponté- 
coulant whom Charlotte Corday nominated as her defender before the 
revolutionary tribunal (her letter to him miscarried, however, and she 
erroneously supposed him to have rejected her appeal); and Count Molé, 
the last ieutatons of that upright and unbending magistrate whose 
clarum et venerabile nomen Barante has elsewhere illustrated, Matthieu 
Molé, “ce beau nom” in the troublous times of the Fronde. The second 
volume also contains an animated essay on History—the field from which 
Barante himself has culled his greenest laurels; followed by critical 
sketches of Gregory of Tours, of Froissart, Comines, scandal-loving 
Brantéme, and that very learned Etienne Pasquier, whose name is had 
in honour by every student of jurisprudence, and who, though a judge, 
and grave as a judge, or graver, thought it not beneath him to become 
tical about a flea (save the mark !) in lines which one of the Coleridge 
amily has commended to English notice: for when 
——once that strenuous insect leap’d by chance 
Upon the white breast of a Gallic dame, 
Forthwith the wits of universal France 
Vied to consign the happy flea to fame ! 
Pasquier, the gravest joker of the age, 
Berhymed La Puce in many a polished page. 


: iy may be noticed, in the same volume, one or two interesting 
historical notices of time-honoured French towns—as Riom and La 
Roche-sur-Yon ; and a few critical papers on contemporary literature 
intermingled with retrospective reviews—in the former class some of the 
writings of Guizot and Capefigue—and in the latter the Journal of a 
Bourgeois de Paris, to wit (not M. le Docteur Véron, of the age of 
Napoleon III., mille fois non ; but) a certain anonymous yet seemingly 
genuine old burgher of the age of Francis the First. 
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JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO BUSHIRE. 


We have been favoured with the MS. journal of travels in Persia 
and other countries adjacent thereunto, written by an officer, then a 
subaltern, now a field officer, in 1830, the length of which pre- 
cludes its being printed in extenso, but of which we propose to give 
copious excerpts. The writer, it appears, started from Bombay in 
a brig-of-war, bound for the Gulf of Persia. He was entrus by 
Sir Charles Malcolm with some works of art as presents for the 
three principal courts of Persia—a charge which was well calculated 
to ensure him a good reception at the hands of the magnates of the 
land, but which he also found afterwards to his cost, involved him in 
some unanticipated expenses. 

On the 3rd of February the ship anchored off the mouth of the Taptee 
—the river of Surat—to take in despatches, and the writer gives some 
interesting details regarding the motley population of a city which has 
always been a tempting place for foreigu adventurers. A run of five days 
from thence took them to the entrance of the Persian Gulf. On the 
seventh day they sighted Cape Guadel, and soon afterwards the Persian 
coast on the one side and the Arabian on the other came both within the 
scope of vision. 

On the 19th of February they came to anchor in the roads of Bassa- 
dore, of which the writer gives a detailed account, as also of the island of 
Kishm. On the Ist of March, whilst slowly making their way up the 

f, they experienced one of those fearful shumaals common to that 
inland sea, and which, if it did not capsize the vessel, had the effect of 
making the writer very ill, in which dilemma he appears to have received 
considerable comfort, from the doctor explaining to him that the peri- 
staltic action of his stomach and intestines was reversed. The doctor here 
alluded to is described as the most intelligent person on board, and we 
believe we are not wrong in identifying him, from the description given, 
with the late Dr. Heddle, of Bombay. 

At length, on the morning of Sunday, March the 7th, the good ship 
anchored in Bushire roads, and we proceed at once to extract what our 
author says of this place. 

“ Bushire does not present, whether viewed from the sea or land side, 
an inviting appearance. A mass of low mud buildings is all you dis- 
cover, nor does a nearer inspection of them alter the idea which must be 
formed of either the abject poverty of the inhabitants or of the squalid ex- 
terior, which even the rich think it necessary to assume in their dwellings 
in a country where to be known to be rich is to be persecuted. 

“One object, however, gladdens the sight of an Englishman on near- 
ing this port, viz., the British ensign on a lofty flag-staff, near a — 
slightly towering above the other buildings of the town. This is the Britis 
factory, or house of the East India Company’s resident in the Persian 
Gulf. He is generally a military officer, it being found desirable that the 

envoys aud other officers employed in a country so frequently disturbed as 
Persia is, should be military men. Within those walls, and near that 
ensign, I expected at least a friendly welcome, and safety from the Arabs, 
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Persians, and Armenians by whom I was soon to be surrounded. Close 
to the landing-place is the bazaar, and of this we took a momentary 
glimpse. This was the first covered bazaar I had ever seen. It is a 
narrow street, somewhat dark, and the road rugged and bad ; the shops 
on either side exhibiting no appearance of costly wares; some no doubt 
they possessed, pearls of Bahrein and turquoises of Khorassan, and on 
ication might have been produced, but they met not the eye. The 
attractive wares were a few carpets of gaudy colours and arabesque 
of Persian make, and of the kind we call Turkey carpets. The 
, however, should always be visited by strangers; more of the popu- 
lation is there con ted than elsewhere, either for business or for idle- 
ness. To us, on landing, the most novel and most mviting shop of all 
was an apple-stall, coming as we did from a country where apples are un- 
known, except in a preserved or dried state. They were fine rosy apples, 
and of good size ; since leaving Old England we had seen none hike them, 
and we feasted ourselves and filled our pockets. After threading some 
narrow lanes between high walls of mud, -we arrived at the residency, a 
walled building on a considerable area, and constructed so as to be deten- 
sible against any sudden attack. The resident received us with much 
urbanity, and not having had an arrival for some time, received his 
public and private, with some eagerness. Those for his superior, 
the resident at the northern court of ‘Tabreez, were ordered to be de- 
spatched without delay by a cossid, or foot messenger—the usual mode 
of communication. The same man travels the whole distance, and per- 
forms it generally in thirty days, unless detained by the swelling of rivers, 
snow, or other natural causes ; neither government nor robbers often 
meddle with cossids, though they do not always escape unmolested. Our 
quarters were immediately assigned us within the factory, and the resident 
promised me his assistance in furthering my objects. Besides the resident, 
we found also a secretary, or assistant attached to the establishment, and 
amedical officer. Of the three functionaries, two were natives of North 
Britain. The garrison of the factory consists of some forty or fifty 
Sepoys.” 

_ Bushire has manifestly much improved since the period of the writer's 
visit. It is no longer a mere mass of low mud buildings, but contains 
many goodly houses, which, with their square Italian-looking towers, 
called badgeers or “ coolers,” present a goodly aspect, especially as seen 
from the side of the bay. A week was spent in making preparations for 
the land journey. Bushire was at this period gdverned by an Arab 
sheikh, Abdool Russool by name, who held the town and its dependen- 
cies of the Shah; and we are told of him, that 

“The most stirring incident which occurred during my stay at Bushire 
was the defeat of his highness the sheikh: the news of which came in 
the day-week after our arrival, and very shortly after the news his High- 
ness Abdool Russool himself arrived. It does not appear that he mingled 
in the fray ; but when the fight was going against him, fled to his good 
town of Bushire. The sheikh had gone out, or taken the field, with 
what was considered rather an imposing force, in consequence of the 
alarm of the approach of a mountain tribe called Momussennies, oF 
Mahmood-sunnies, who, instigated as some suppose by a son of the 
Prince of Shiraz, threatened to plunder his town. Some allies were 
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sought from the neighbouring town of Tongasoon, by threats and bribes, 
and as many of the inhabitants of Bushire as could be compelled to join 
his standard and swell his train were also marched out and —— in 
the direction whence it was supposed the enemy would attack. Much 
parade had been made on the fact of the sheikh having taken the field in 
person ; and much more—indeed a very great—sensation, on the circum- 
stance of his having taken with him, with very considerable trouble and 
two brass guns, mounted, on what description of carri I know 
not; but that they were drass guns, and that one discharge from them 
was expected to rout the mountaineers, were amongst the first pieces of 
intelligence I heard on arrival at Bushire. The news now brought in 
was of a very different tendency ; the mountaineers were nowise daunted, 
nor is it clear that the guns were ever fired ; report, on the contrary, 
would seem to infer that they were not, but that they were abandoned. 
The sheikh, we hear, had established himself in a strong position, and 
sent forward his men to fight ; they were repulsed, and fell back for sup- 
port on their commander. He made off, and, of course, no one of the 
motley crew, who were artisans and craftsmen of this town, could do less 
than follow their chief’s example. The Tongasoonies, whose chief is a 
hostage here, and whose brother was wounded, alone fought. The ae- 
count first brought in stated that the sheikh had lost everything but his 
calleeoon, and that, abandoning his guns, of which he had boasted so much, 
he fled with precipitation. An unusual yelling and noise in the streets 
first of all announced that something extraordinary had occurred ; this 
was kept up all night, and guns were occasionally fired to let the enem 
know, should they pursue, that the people were awake, and the aa 
alert. Soon after the commencement of this noise arrived the moollah, 
who is the principal Persian employed in the residency—a man of most 
peaceable habits, but who likes to go about the streets and hear what 
people say. He came into the room where we were sitting, after dinner, 
full of the important news that the sheikh had been defeated. He ap- 
oy greatly animated, had on his war turban, and a sword in his 
d, and told us that two hundred mountaineers had defeated the 
sheikh with two thousand men. Their mode of fighting is this: the 
cavalry charge up to the enemy—not in amongst them—fire their 
muskets and pistols, and retire upon the infantry, who are intended to 
support them. In this case they did not give them any support against 
advancing enemy. 

“ The next messenger who came in was the noted Allee Abadoo, sur- 
named by our countrymen the rogue, who strutted forward with a long 
stick in his hand, and an air of great importance. He is principal pur- 
17 of news to the residency, and the first question to him always is, 
* Well, Allee, what news ?’ The answer is mostly a shrug, and no news, 
This time it was, ‘Them people give sheikh a good licking. Great 
many killed, and great many wounded, and what man got strong horse 
he come in. Plenty of wounded men come through gate. I counted 
one dozen, and they come in every minute—some twenty, some forty, 
and some a hundred ;’ meaning that the fugitives are in parties of forty 
and a hundred, &c. It is become one part of the medical duty here to 
attend the wounded on these occasions, whichever party is victorious; 
still it always falls to the share of our countrymen here to take eare of 
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the broken skulls, and to cure wounds, often very severe. When the 
town was pillaged about a year since, not less than seventy wounded were 
brought to the medical officer here, and remained under his care till they 
were well. Commotions and alarms are common at Bushire, for two 
serious affrays have occurred within the walls of the town during the last 
three years. Whilst Colonel Stannus was resident here, guns were 
levelled at the residency, which was rapidly barricaded, by placing 
lumber and furniture in the windows, and forming within its enceinte a 
breastwork of water-casks, wine-chests, and whatever could be collected 
at the moment. On that occasion, a relation of the sheikh’s wished to 
depose the sheikh’s son, who had been left in temporary charge of the 

lace, and was conducting the government during his father’s absence. 

he fray was settled by the mediation of the resident, who, after con- 
cluding the negotiation, lodged both parties in the residency. The two 
mortal enemies were for one mght placed in adjoining rooms, separated 
only by a thin partition. 

“The second affray took place about a year since, when a number of 
Tongasoonies and Illyauts, instigated by a son of the Prince of Shiraz, 
entered the town, and plundered the bazaar of twenty-five lacs of rupees. 
The sheikh, who has always a ship—either a large buggalow or one of his 
merchant ships—in readiness, escapes on board on such occasions, and 
laughs at his enemies. He did so lately, when the King of Persia came 
to Shiraz, taking care, however, to remit thirty-seven thousand tomauns 
to his majesty. Sheikh Abdool Russool is a very subtle, clever fellow, a 
good Persian and Arabic scholar; and, although of Arab descent—for 
his grandfather, Sheikh Nusser, was an Arab—he affects the politeness 
of the Persians, and disgusts the Arabs, whom he abuses. Judging from 
his address, you would suppose him the mildest and kindest man in the 
world. He pities the poor people, the subjects of the king, and commiserates 
every one’s misfortunes. He is at the same time an extortioner, as bad 
as the German miser, who gave a bad threepenny to a blind beggar, and 
took two good pennies as change out of it. He has committed, also, 
acts of enormous cruelty, for which his only excuse is that they would 
have done the same to him had he been in their power. He lately mur- 
dered three chiefs—his enemies—in the isle of Karrack, aud having caught 
his brother, with whom he had an old feud, he cut off his tongue, his 
nose, his lips, put out his eyes, placed him on a donkey, and turned him 
out of the town. This person is living, and met him on the road the 
other day when he went out to fight, and found means to explain to him 
that he had been used ill. The sheikh made him a present of thirty 
kuroons. The aggravation of the brother’s former offences had been, 
that when the sheikh, having been taken prisoner, was imprisoned last 
year in Muscat, this brother went to Muscat to insult him. ‘ Ay,’ he 
said, ‘there you are, you villain. ‘This is what I have long wanted. J 
told the Imaum how to catch you.’ The Imaum had laid wait for him 
at the entrance of the gulf behind the quoins, and caught him on return 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca. The Haggees would not fight, and he was 
conducted to Muscat, where, by his insinuating manners, he wrought 
upon the Imaum to let him escape, paying a heavy ransom. ‘The offence 
to the Imaum had been, that he had called the Imaum a Caffre, and used 
his influence at Shiraz to prevent a marriage between the Imaum and a 
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daughter of the Prince of Shiraz. The marriage took place, and there is 
now @ feud instigated by the lady-mother of the princess, and mother 
also of Timoor Meerra, the prince who is now instigating the Illyaut 
subjects of Abdool Russool against the sheikh. Abdool Russool has in- 
terest with another lady of a Prince of Shiraz, being, I believe, con- 
nected with her by marriage. There are now, in consequence, two 

werful factions raging in the harem—the sheikhs and the imaums. 

either the sheikh nor his son are conspicuous for personal courage, 
and, as a matter of course, never expose their carcases to hard blows. I 
am told, however, the latter, on seeing the leader of his father’s forces 
come in wounded in four places, three in the head and one in the hand, 
exclaimed to our medical officer, ‘ Ah, the beautiful fight ! How I wish 
I had been there. What a sweet fight it must have been!’ Their 
avarice also is so great, that they not only do not fight themselves, but 
they are unwilling to pay people to fight for them. 

“I have above alluded to the first version we received of the affair of 
Borasgoon. Other accounts subsequently were obtained—some from 
persons engaged, and some from persons who dealt in assertions about 
what they could know very little. No very clear or even authentic 
account is to be gathered from either species of narrators: the first kind 
are either blinded by their fears or confused by the rapidity of their re- 
treat; the latter kind fall into the usual vice of exaggeration or lying, to 
which their countrymen are said to be much addicted. Amongst the first 
I may include Aga Baba, or Aga Bakur Khan, brother of the chief of 
Tongasoon, and general of the sheikh’s army, who, personally, must have 
behaved well, judging from his having received four wounds. ‘The 
Mahmood-sunnies,’ he says, ‘surprised us in Borasgoon. Some of our 
party deserted us ; we had only fifty or sixty horsemen remaining. I 
killed a good many, and have brought in the head of a chief of the 
rebels.’ He has begged his brother to avenge his wounds, and has 
pointed out to him the plan he was to pursue. The surprise has since 
been accounted for in a manner unknown to Bakur Khan. A cofila of 
mules coming from the passes in the mountains were met by the sheikh, 
and interrogated, the day before the engagement, respecting a body of 
men it was known they must have seen, and who were already in the 
low country below the hills. The muleteers were in a dilemma as to 
which party they should favour and which betray. ‘Their fears of the 
Mahmood-sunnies prevailed ; the haunts of this tribe, who are of preda- 
tory habits, and frequently commit petty robberies on the caravans be- 
tween Shiraz and Bushire, sometimes with circumstances of cruelty, are 
bordering on the track frequented by these muleteers. ‘They therefore 
stated that this body of men, who were in fact the foree of the Mahmood- 
sunnies, were some of the prince’s people from Shiraz, marching to the 
assistance of the sheikh; thus he fell into the snare. Such, at least, is 
the sheikh’s story, which he will turn to profit by pillaging the mer- 
chants and oppressing the muleteers. At first it was reported that Abdool 
Russool had saved only his gold calleeoon, and various domestics and others 
were to be beat and mutilated in punishment for their master’s negligence 
and cowardice. After a while, however, it appeared that he had saved his 
treasure, with the exception of six bags that were missing, of one thousand 
tomauns each ; his tents and equipage are of course lost, so are his brass 
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The Tongasoonies, who are a more fighting description of people 
the artisans of Bushire, are the principal sufferers ; and the sheith 
ing himself that his defeat hasnot proved more fatal, is 
awaiting assistance from the Prince of Shiraz, one of whose sons is acces- 
to instigating the Mahmood-sunnies to this descent upon Bushire, 
po | who himself aims at adding to his own government of Kauseroon 
and its dependencies the possessions of the sheikh, who, however, is too 
good a tenant, paying too well both at Shiraz and at Teheran to be thus 
ousted by a boy. Sheikh Abdool Russool, besides the sums obtained by 
his extortions, is in possession of considerable wealth, obtained by trade, 
for he is not only clever and successful, but may even be termed an 
enlightened and enterprising merchant, and trades largely withthe ports 
of India, and understands his business well. I have wandered, however, 
from the affair of Borasgoon, on which I wished to observe that those 
engaged, and those not engaged, have equally exercised their invention. 
A Persian, giving an account of it to one of the gentlemen of the 
embassy, described to him all the particulars of the engagement, entering 
into the most minute particulars, and mentioning how a body of auxi- 
liaries had joined the Mahmood-sunnies, disguised as Illyauts. My friend 
said, ‘ Are you quite sure of all these interesting details?’ ‘Oh! cer- 
i uite certain.” ‘But can you vouch for them? Did you see 
them ?’ ‘See them! No! But my own setise,’ he added, gravely, 
‘tells me they must be so.’ This Persian was more easily satisfied with 
his own imagination than Sir Walter Raleigh with ocular proof. The 
latter is reported to have seen two old women quarrelling, and he could 
not obtain from any two ns the same aecount of: the cause of their 
uarrel. ‘This is said to have greatly shaken his faith in the veracity of 
historians, and he was about to destroy the work he was then engaged 
on. In conclusion of this business, I may say that very few wounded 
men made their appearance at the residency. I saw one who had re- 
ceived a chop on his shorn pate from a sword, and a spent ball through 
one cheek ; he was rather a piteous object, for the lower part of his face, 
which was naturally plump and ruddy, was much swollen, but his wounds 
were not of a grievous nature, and I am told that, although they are like 
children and make much fuss about trifles, they bear really bad wounds 
without a eomplaint.” : 

The aceount of a miserable affair between the Perso-Arabs of the coast 
and the bold, redatory mountaineers—the well-known Mahmood-sunnies* 
—is of little interest in the present day, save to show what has been the 
normal condition of Bushire for a long series of years, and how lucky it 
would have been for the denizens of so favoured a port if it had passed 
permanently, instead of being merely held for a moment, under a more 
stable and regular government. The Timoor Meerza, noticed in the 
narrative, is, we believe, the youngest of the three brothers who visited 
England shortly after the events described in the text. Referring to the 
Armenians, our author says : ; 

“Settled at Bushire are many respectable Armenian families ; they 


em — 


* Or, more properly, Mamaseni. ‘They are divided into four great tribes, the 
Rustemi, the Bekesh, the Dushmenziyari, and Joi, and these tribes occupy the 
passes between Bushire and Shiraz. 
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are engaged in commercial pursuits, and have connexions in Bombay, 
Caleutta, and Madras, and many individuals of them speak English with 
much fluency. One of the most considerable of these is Suttoor, who, 
learning my arrival and intention of proceeding through Persia, called 
upon me and offered me letters to his relation, Yacoob, Khan of Tiflis, 
and to Saard Suttoor Khan, of Tabreez, the ‘merchant’ of Abbas 
Meerza, who has made two journeys to England, also to certain Arme- 
nians at Julfa. There are Armenians established throughout all the 
great towns of Persia; they are devoted to commerce, and almost all 
money transactions are carried on through their medium ; they are, im 
fact, represented as amongst the most intelligent, the best informed, and 
most industrious of the subjects of the empire. At all events, professing 
the Christian religion, they are calculated to be of the greatest use to the 
European traveller, and as considerable jealousy exists between them and 
the Persians, arising out of the difference of their religion, so some truths 
may be elicited from each of the other. Under the present king and his 
son they have risen to offices of great trust in the state, yet the Persians 
consider them avaricious, usurious, cringing, and false; with these bad 
qualities they are plausible, and have much capacity for business, 
Suttoor expressed himself very freely on several grave subjects. ‘Ob!’ 
he said, ‘this government is no government—only the name of govern- 
ment. Any crime can be committed for money.’ The sheikh here has 
not the power or right of death, though he has of taking out the eyes ; 
but of course he can purchase the life of any one he wishes. He has now 
demanded of the Prince of Shiraz the heads of three of his enemies, viz., 
Haggee Khan, of Borasgoon; Mahdemein, Khan of Dahlakee ; and 
Meer Hussein. Suttoor is a Christian, but he says no one dares speak 
to him of his religion; he always gives them an answer. One of those 
green-turbaned fellows, meaning a Seyed, said to him one day, ‘ Why 
are you not a Mahometan ?’ Suttoor told him, ‘ You are all such liars, 
ong religion must be a very bad one ; in one minute you tell a hundred 
ies, and you have no conscience.’ The Seyed said, ‘ My dear friend, I 
have known you all my life, and I am surprised to hear you speak so 
harshly of us. You know I love you as I love my own brother.’ 
‘There,’ said Suttoor, ‘that is just what I tell you, the very first word 
you utter is a lie. What can be more false than that you care about 
me. Again tell me, if you please, the reason why your women are 
always veiled?’ ‘Oh!’ said the Seyed, ‘it is the order of the prophet ; 
for when the prophet went abroad, whatever woman he looked upon, if 
she found favour in his eyes, that woman was no longer lawful for her 
husband—she belonged to the prophet.’ ‘ Oh, then,’ said the triumphant 
Armenian, ‘what a prophet yours must have been! What a raseal he 
was! Of course he did not order them to be veiled until he had com- 
pleted his harem to the size he wished.’ Suttoor’s shrewdness has long 
known, for he is now rather an old man. He has visited the Eng- 
lish presidencies in India, and speaks English well. In 1800 he was 
employed by Sir John Malcolm ; and in 1805 was engaged in the pur- 
chase of horses for the Madras government.” 
The detention at Bushire also eliminates one or two amusing anec- 
dotes of Persian ladies : 
“ It was related to me that, a short time since, two ladies of the Prince 
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of Shiraz’s harem—a wife and daughter of the prince—visited the Bushire 
residency. They came in the character of attendants on a royal child, 
who-was with them. It happened that several times the veil of the 
ger required arranging, and, in adjusting it, a most beautiful and 
ly countenance was disclosed to the enraptured eyes of the gentlemen 
of the residency. They “gene every corner of the rooms and build- 
ing, attended by two English gentlemen, one of whom related the cir- 
cumstance to me, having left their servants below. They were possessed 
with a laudable desire of seeing everything ; they got up upon the chairs 
to have a _ view of the sea from the windows, for, having been shut 
up since their arrival from Shiraz, they had not seen it before. With 
a telescope they examined the opposite mountains, and then expressed a 
desire to have a picture of the child taken. They went away, much 
with their visit. Nor is it surprising that Feringees and Feringee 
customs should afford as much amusement and excite as much curiosity 
amongst the natives of the East as Eastern customs do to the nations of 
the West. It is but a few months since a Captain Jervis was stationed 
on some government business at Shiraz. He was living in one of the 
— near the town, and was one day not a little surprised by a whole 
of ladies, who came and seated themselves in his tent, unsolicited, 
unveiled, and without the slightest shyness or ceremony. They had, as 
is frequently the case with parties of the prince’s ladies and those of the 
richer and greater persons, left their seclusion within the walls of the 
town, and their own harem, to pass the day and enjoy the cool shades 
and fragrance of one of the numerous and celebrated gardens, where 
they are frequently joined by their lords, and return not till after the 
evening meal. On this occasion, these ladies were bent on frolic, and, 
as the greatest amusement they could think of, determined to visit the 
Feringee, and, unveiling, mark the effect of their surprising beauty upon 
him. Their numbers silenced all scandal, as what one did was the act 
of the whole ; and, moreover, being ladies of rank, they could permit 
themselves greater licence than any of an humbler class. Their friends 
and relatives were too powerful for them to harbour any fears. These 
ladies came with the full intention of amusing themselves to the utmost, 
but, unfortunately, the Persian vocabulary of the gentleman was limited 
to a very few words, and he could not converse with them. His gallantry 
does not appear either to have been great, for it appears’ he was soon 
tired of their company, and gave them to understand they had better go 
away and not endanger his head and theirs; when, after having enjoyed 
his surprise, and made their criticisms on the awkwardness of the 
Feringee, they departed. 

“On another occasion a Madras colonel, of many years’ service, 
accompanied our resident to Shiraz. The veteran colonel was very 
much marked with the small-pox, and the conversation happening to 
turn on inoculation, a royal lady—deeply veiled—observed that it must 
have been introduced after that gentleman was born. ‘There appears, 
therefore, to be sprightliness as well as beauty amongst these fair 


dames.” 
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EUTRAPELIA : 


AN OMNIUMGATHERUM LITERARIUM, CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
BARROW ON ‘ WIT.’ 


VII. 
THE “PAT ALLUSION.” 


§ 3. 


Sometimes it [Eutrapelia] lieth in pat allusion to a known story.—Barrow: 
Sermon XIV. 


THE “pat allusion” is the favourite resource with many a writer whose 
subject is as alien as, perhaps, is his genius from the province of Wit and 
Humour. Grave authors of grave Fistories, sober philosophers, didactic 

ts, political economists, scientific dissertators, ethical expositors, do not 
find it below the “ dignity of history,” or the altitude of their high argu- 
ment, whatever the scope of that argument may be, to enliven or relieve it 
by the occasional introduction of at least one condition of Barrow’s Eutra- 
pela —the pat allusion to a known story. Not enlivening enough to be 
Wit; granted. Not in basso relievo enough to be Humour; allowed. But 
with just enough of what is apposite in the reference, and of patness in 
the allusion, to have passed muster with Isaac Barrow as fulfilling one 
condition in his summary, and therefore (and to this extent) to be recog- 
nised by us. Take, for instance, such standard historians as Clarendon, 
as Grote, as Earl Stanhope—neither of whom is liable, for one moment, 
to the dreadful suspicion of being facetiously disposed. ‘* According to 
the old story in lian,” says Lord Clarendon, “ that when in one of the 
states of Greece, Micippus’s sheep brought forth a lion, it was generally 
and justly concluded, that that portended a tyranny, and change of the 
state from a peaceable to a vel government ; so when the two houses 
of parliament first produced a sovereign power to make, and alter, and 
suspend laws, before they raised an army, or made a general, or declared 
war; when that mild and innocent sheep, that legal regular convention of 
a sober and modest council, had once brought forth that lion which sought 
whom he might devour, it might be easily and naturally concluded by all 
wise and sober men that the blessed calm, and temperate state of govern- 
ment . . . was at an end.”* George Grote, again, defending his theory 
of the Myth, and his plan of describing the earlier times by themselves, 
as conceived by the faith and feeling of the first Greeks, and known only 
through their bot wept ote presuming to measure how much or how 
little of historical matter these legends may contain—proceeds to say : 
“If the reader blame me for not assisting him to determine this—if he 
ask me why I do not undraw the curtain and disclose the picture—I reply 
in the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same question was addressed 
to him on exhibiting his masterpiece of imitative art—‘ The curtain is the 


* Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. Book VII. 
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”’ What we now read as poetry and legend was once accredited 
istory, and the only genuine history which the first Greeks could con- 
ceive or relish of past time: the curtain conceals nothing behind, and 
cannot by any ingenuity be withdrawn. I undertake only to show it as 
it stands—not to efface, still less to repaint it.”* And thus, too, Ear! 
Stanhope, in his account of the slight details in military matters to which 
‘that great genius,” Old Fritz of Prussia, could descend—how each cap. 
tain was directed, for example, to take under his charge one barrel of 
vinegar, to correct brackish water, &c.—patly alludes to an old-world 
story in his comment on the Potsdam decree: “ Vinegar never received 
so much attention from any other general—not at least since the days of 
Hannibal.”t And thus Michelet, describing the entry into Paris of 
Henri Quatre in March, 1594, and the a in which his opponents of the 
League succumbed, nay, collapsed, when shouts were heard (mainly from 
Atlan) of Vive de roi! and the trumpets of heralds who announced 
peace and a general pardon—concludes by saying: “ But there was no 
need of force ; the last remnant of the League fell flat to the ground like 
the walls of Jericho, conquered by trumpets and noise remit y 
Illustrations of a similar kind, in another department of literature— 
not light literature, or belonging to the province of Eutrapelia—may be 
cited from the grave, and as many think the ponderous, prose writings of 
8. T. Coleridge. Discussing Hartley’s system of vibrations—the “ hy- 
pothetical oscillating ether of the nerves,” &c.—he satirises the hypothesis 
of a material nerve with certain extraordinary functions : “ And what is 
the nerve, but the flint which the wag placed in the pot as the first ingre- 
dient of his stone-broth, requiring only salt, turnips, and mutton for the 
remainder!”§ To the same system (once his own) he objects again, that 
by it “the soul becomes a mere ens logicum ; for, as a real separable 
being, it would be more worthless and ludicrous than the Grimalkins in 
the cat-harpsichord, described in the Spectator.”|| Remarking elsewhere 
that an excessive solicitude to avoid the use of our first personal pronoun 
more often has its source in conscious selfishness than in true self-obli- 
vion, “ A quiet observer of human follies,” he continues, “ may often 
amuse or sadden his thoughts by detecting a perpetual feeling of purest 
acon through a long masquerade of disguises, the half of which, had 
old Proteus been master of as many, would have wearied out the patience 
of Menelaus. I say, the patience only: for it would ask more than the 
simplicity of ei aca with his one eye extinguished, to be deceived by 
So poor a repetition of Nobody.” One more example from Coleridge, 
relating to his plan of making The Friend a vehicle of entertainment and 
instruction both: “From periodical literature the general reader deems 
himself entitled to expect amusement, and some degree of information, 
and if the writer can convey any instruction at the same time and with- 
out demanding any additional thought (as the Irishman, in the hackneyed 
Jest, is said to have passed off a light guinea between two good halfpence), 








* Grote’s History of Greece. Preface to vol. i. p. xii. 
{ Lord Mahon’s History of England, ch. xxxiii. (vol. iv.) 
t La Ligue et Henri IV., ch. xxiv. 
; Biographia Literaria, vol. i. ch. vi. 
Ibid. ch. vii. 
The Friend, vol. i. Essay IV. 
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this supererogatory merit will not, perhaps, be taken amiss.”* Passages 
of this kind might be multiplied exceedingly, from the opera omnia of 
that most noticeable man with large grey eyes ; but those here given may 
suffice to indicate the manner of the man, in his employment of the “ pat 
allusion,” whether the “known story” alluded to be a classical myth of 
Homeric dignity or a hackneyed jest of Joe Miller lineage. 

On the same principle we may adduce samples of the same ware from 
no less grave an author than Coleridge’s friend and ally, William Words- 
worth himself. What, then, is Wordsworth among the wits and 
humorists? Not exactly; nay, not at all. But, like those other sober 
scribes from whom we have been culling “ pat allusions,’’ even the bard of 
Rydal may be found to have fulfilled one out of the many conditions of 
Barrow’s catalogue. Barrow would have recognised eutrapelia of a pleas- 
ing kind, however void of the comic element, in the allusion with which 
these lines on the Redbreast conclude : 


Driven in by Autumn’s sharpening air 

From half-stripped woods and pastures bare, 
Brisk Robin seeks a kindlier home : 

Not like a beggar is he come, 

But enters us a looked-for guest, 

Confiding in his ruddy breast, 

As if it were a natural shield 

Charged with a blazon on the field, 

Due to that good and pious deed 

Of which we in the Ballad read.T 


And in the verses on seeing a Needle-case in the form of a Harp (the 
lady’s-white-handiwork of Edith May Southey) : 


Frowns are on every Muse’s face, 
Reproaches from their lips are sent, 
That mimicry should thus Seguane 
A noble Instrument. 


A very Harp in all but size ! 
Needles for strings in apt gradation ! 
Minerva’s self would stigmatise 
The unclassic profanation. 
Even her own needle that subdued 
Arachne’s rival spirit, 
Though wrought in Vulcan’s happiest mood, 
Such honour could not merit. 


And again, where the poet describes his ‘ Waggoner” seduced into the 
alehouse on that stormy night, big with the fate of him and his horses 


and his wain— 
All care with Benjamin is gone— 
A Cesar past the Rubicon !§ 


Or in the graphic picture that follows, of his team stretching and pulling 
up the hill, to make up for lost time, tugging and straining, “ every 
horse, to the utmost of his force :” 


* The Friend, vol. i. Essay IL. 
+ Poems founded on the Affections: The Redbreast. 
t Poems of the Fancy. § The Waggoner. Canto IL 
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And the smoke and respiration, 
Rising like an exhalation, 

Blend with the mist—a moving shroud 
To form, an undissolving cloud ; 
Which, with slant ray, the merry sun 
Takes delight to shine upon. 

Never golden-haired Apollo, 

Pleased some favourite chief to follow 
Through accidents of peace or war, 
In a perilous moment threw 

Around the object of his care 

Veil of such celestial hue ; 

Interposed so bright a screen— 

Him and his enemies between !*— 


the enemy in Benjamin’s case being his master, who, impatient of delay 
and suspicious of mishap, has pricked forth from Keswick, “ sour and 
surly as the north,” and full-charged with a volley of upbraidings. 
Here, then, from Wordsworth himself, are specimens of divers kinds— 
relating now to a simple ballad of Babes in the Wood, now the myth of 
Arachne, anon to the life-history of Cesar, and lastly to Apollonic aids 
and appliances as detailed in Homer. Enough to vindicate the some- 
time lemsente's right to graduate in one of the many degrees of 
Eutrapelia. 

After giving room to Coleridge and Wordsworth, it were hard to 
refuse a place to Southey, who had a claim to be reckoned among the 
humorists, such as the two former neither had nor (we presume) desired. 
Southey, by the way, had scant justice accorded to him by Macaulay, as 
regards the quality of humour. A more insufferable jester, Macaulay 
protests, never existed ; often as he attempts to be humorous, he in no 
single instance, Macaulay affirms, has succeeded further than to be 
quaintly and flippantly dull. We shall often have occasion to refer to 
Southey in the course of these chapters, and before the close shall have 
indirectly filed a bill of exceptions to Macaulay’s ruling. What we may 
now have to quote, in illustration of the “ pat allusion,” may not bead 
advance our case ; but this point is only our éerminus & quo ; and we 
have some confidence that the reader will agree with us, ere we part at 
the terminus ad quem (unless, indeed, which is probable enough, and 
will be pardonable enough, the parting take place long before), that there 
have existed ‘ more insufferable jesters” than the author of the Doctor. 

The following stanza in “The Devil’s Walk” contains an allusion 
pretty plain and patent, sui generis : 


He saw a Lawyer killing a Viper 
On a dunghill beside his stable ; 

“Ho !” quoth he, “ thou put’st me in mind 
Of the story of Cain and Abel.’’t 


This fragment of a letter to Henry Taylor is very Southeyish, as well 
as something to the purpose: “I have told you of the Spaniard who 
always put on his spectacles when he was about to eat cherries, that they 





‘ ag eae. Canto IV. 
© assume it to be satisfactorily proved that “The Devil’s Walk” was com- 
posed by Southey, in conjunction with Coleridge. 
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might look the bigger and more tempting. In like manner I make the 
most of my enjoyments,” &c.* So is the following one, from a letter to 
Mrs. os referring to good old Joseph Cottle’s damaging “ Recol- 
lections:”’ ‘* Cottle himself is one of the kindest-hearted of human 
beings, and, at the same time, unites in his character the extremes of 
simplicity and vanity. The book shows something of this. I was in 
time to make him strike out a good deal ; but as to rectifying his mis- 
takes, that was impossible. In the old Queen of Portugal’s time, an 
engineer was sent to inspect the Bugio, a castle at the mouth of the 
Tagus, and report what was necessary for putting it in an effective state. 
His report was comprised in three words—A new fort.” + 

Macaulay himself is felicitous exceedingly in the pat allusion, and most 
prolific withal in his array of instances. The known story to which he 
alludes is sometimes one of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, some- 
times one of the Waverley Novels. ‘The latter are used, for example, 
where he compares the impatient Commoners before whom Sir James 
Mackintosh harangued, to the boy in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, who 
pushes away the lady’s guinea with contempt, and insists on having the 
white money: ‘ They preferred the silver with which they were familiar, 
and which they were constantly passing about from hand to hand, to the 
gold which they had never before seen, and with the value of which they 
were unacquainted.” t{ Or where it is said that the Duke of Newcastle’s 
love of influence and authority resembled the avarice of the old usurer in 
the Fortunes of Nigel: “It was so intense a passion that it supplied the 
place of talents, that it inspired even fatuity with cunning. ‘ Have no 
money dealings with my father,’ says Martha to Lord Glenvarloch ; ‘ for, 
dotard as he is, he will make an ass of you.’ It was as dangerous to 
have any political connexion with Newcastle as to buy and sell with old 
Trapbois. . . . All the able men of his time ridiculed him as a dunce, 
a driveller, a child who never knew his own mind for an hour together, 
and he overreached them all round.”§ But the most characteristic of 


* Life and Letters of R. Southey, vol. vi. 

T Selections (by Warter) from Southey’s Letters, vol. iv. 

Add the following, from a letter to Charles Wynn, on the change of Ministry in 
1807, as what might have been used as a pat allusion: “ Mr. Simeon’s wise remark, 
that ‘the new Ministry was better than no Ministry at all,’ put me in mind of a 
story which might well have been quoted in reply. One of the German Electors, 
when an Englishman was introduced to him, thought the best thing he could say 
to him, was to remark that ‘it was bad weather;’ upon which the Englishman 
shrugged up his shoulders and replied, ‘ Yes—but it was better than none.’ 
Would not this have ¢old in the House ?”—(Life and Letters, vol. iii.) 

t Macaulay’s Essays. Art.: “Sir Jas. Mackintosh’s Hist. of the Revolution.” 

§ Ibid. Art.: “ Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann.” 

Again—of Dr. Johnson’s uniform use of the “same pompous and unbending 
style,” whatever his subject, Macaulay remarks, that his speech, like Sir Piercie 
Shafton’s euphuistic eloquence, bewrayed him under every disguise.—( Review of 
Croker’s Boswell.) 

Of Sir William Temple’s ministerial colleagues it is said, that they looked on 
his cautious measures with the sort of scorn with which the gamblers at the ordi- 
nary, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, regarded Nigel’s practice of never touching a 
card but when he was certain to win.—(Essay on Sir W. Temple.) 

From the allusions to Scott’s novels turn we to those which Macaulay so fre- 
quently makes to the Arabian Nights, and other entertainments, oriental and 
occidental. Of Milton’s poetry, he says, that if you change the structure of the 
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Macaulay’s pat allusions are those which are allusions only—have this 
extent, no more—hint, and vanish—suggest, and pass on—touch, and off 





sentence, the spell loses its power; “ and he who should then hope to conjure with 
it would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in the Arabian tale, when he 
stoodcrying, ‘Open, wheat,’ ‘Open, barley,’ to the door which obeyed no sound 
but ‘Open, sesame.’ ”—(Essay on Milton.) 

Bonaparte’s counsel to the surgeon who attended Marie Louise’s accouchement 
is pronounced “a far wiser course than that of the Eastern king in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, who proclaimed that the physicians who failed to cure 
his hter should have their heads chopped off.”—( Review of Thackeray’s Life 
of Chatham.) 

Bacon’s understanding “ resembled the tent which the fairy Paribanon gave to 
Prince Ahmed. Fold it; and it seemed a toy for the hand of a lady. Spread it ; 
and the armies of powerful Sultans might repose beneath its shade.—( Essay on 
Lord Bacon.) 

In another essay, a pseudo-argument against reform is thus dismissed: “ It 
proves nothing against reform. It proves only this, that laws have no magic, no 
supernatural value ; that laws do not act like Aladdin’s lamp or Prince Ahmed’s 
as ral &c.—( Essay on Burleigh and his Times.) 

uch of Bacon’s life was passed, we read again, in a visionary world, amidst 
things as strange as any that are described in the Arabian Tales—‘ amidst build- 
ings more sumptuous than the palace of Aladdin, fountains more wonderful than 
the golden water of Parizade, conveyances more rapid than the hippogryph of 
Ruggiero, arms more formidable than the lance of Astolfo, remedies more effi- 
cacious than the balsam of Fierabras.” Mr. Gladstone’s system of Church and 
State would, it is argued, produce a union only to be compared to the “ wild 
Persian fable” of King Zohak. Spenser’s Faery Queene is another favourite sub- 
ject to draw upon. Under Charles I. the monarchical and democratical parts of 
the government “ were placed in a situation not unlike that of the two brothers in 
the Fairy Queen, one of whom saw the soil of his inheritance daily washed away 
by the tide and joined to that of his rival.”—(Review of Hallam’s Const. Hist.) 
The Puritans went through the world “like Sir Artegal’s iron man Talus with 
his flail.”"—(Essay on Milton.) As for the Cavaliers, “ compassion and romantic 
honour, the prejudices of childhood, and the venerable names of history, threw 
over them a spell potent as that of Duessa; and like the Red-Cross Knight, they 
thought that they were doing battle for an injured beauty, while they defended 
a false and loathsome sorceress.”—(Ibid.) The Spectator is another favourite 
magazine whereunto Macaulay resorts for supplies. Swift and Sterne, too, are 
both in request. Scholastic philosophy “might indeed sharpen and invigorate 
the minds of those who devoted themselves to it; and so might the disputes of 
the orthodox Lilliputians and the heretical Blefuscudians about the big ends and 
the little ends of eggs.”—(Essay on Lord Bacon.) Of the difference between 
Southey the man and Southey the polemic and politician it is said : “* Even Uncle 
Toby troubled himself very little about the French grenadiers who fell on the 
glacis of Namur. And Mr. Southey, when he takes up his pen, changes his 
nature as much as Captain Shandy, when he girt on his sword.”—(Review of 
Southey’s Colloquies.) 

But while Macaulay has his special corps de résistance, from which, in vulgar 
phrase, to cut and come again, he has no lack of side-dishes and entremets 
selected from all quarters. Sometimes it is a pat allusion to Lord Foppington 
and the shoemaker, in “'The Relapse ;” or to Bassanio’s choice of the casket, in 
the “ Merchant of Venice ;’—Bacon, again, is called “at once the Sir Epicure 
Mammon and the Surly of his friend Ben. Sir Epicure did not indulge in visions 
more magnificent and gigantic. Surly did not sift evidence with keener and more 
sagacious incredulity.” Sometimes it is a fable from Pilpay, of the Brahmin and 
the three rogues (as in the slashing article on Robert Montgomery) ; or a quota 
tion from “ honest Tom Dawson, the English footman in Dr. Moore’s Zeluco” (a8 
in that other slashing article on Croker’s Boswell), Or perhaps it is an allusion 
to some episode in Ariosto—as “that pretty story of a fairy, who, by some 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at certain seasons in the 
form of a foul and poisonous snake”—(Essay on Milton)—used to illustrate the 
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at a tangent—instead of being developed or carried out. With such 
courant allusions, ‘erea rrepoerra, his writings glitter throughout. 


Let another Edinburgh Reviewer, of first-class dimensions, next supply 
us with matter pertinent to our theme—no /ess a man than 


Humour’s pink primate, Sydney Smith. 


Few are the departments of the facetious, few the provinces of Eutrapelia, 
wherein he has not established a footing for himself. In almost every 
one he has appropriated his plot of ground, and cultivated it well ; almost 

where the - are fallen to him in pleasant places, of which he 
makes the most. 

To exemplify his manner of dealing with the pat allusion to a known 

. Assailing Mr. Percival’s opposition to the increased grant for 
Roman Catholic education, he remarks: “ And the best of it is, that 
this minister, after abusing his predecessors for their impious bounty to 
the Catholics, has found himself compelled, from the apprehension of im- 
mediate danger, to grant the sum in question; thus dissolving his pearl 
in vinegar (perfectly ready-at the same time to follow the other half of 
Cleopatra’s example, and to swallow the solution himself), and destroy- 
ing all the value of the gift by the virulence and reluctance with which 
it was granted.’’* 

In a fling at the ancient philosophers and their social congregative- 
ness,—“‘ a set of graminivorous metaphysicians living together in a 
garden,”—he proceeds to say: ‘“ At least we may be tolerably sure, that 
if half a dozen metaphysicians, such as metaphysicians are in these 
modern days, were to live in a garden at Battersea or Kew, their friend- 
ship would not be of very long duration ; and their learned labours would 
probably be interrupted by the same reasons which prevented Reaumur’s 
spiders from spinning,—they fabricated a very beautiful and subtle 
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transformations undergone by Liberty; or where, the question being mooted, 
what is the critic’s duty when a lady is the literary offender under review, our 
reviewer “ conceives that, on such occasions, a critic would do well to imitate the 
courteous Knight who found himself compelled by duty to keep the lists against 
Bradamante. He, we are told, defended successfully the cause of which he was 
the champion ; but, before the fight began, exchanged Balisarda for a less deadly 
sword, of which he carefully blunted the point and edge.”—( Essay on Addison.) 

Particularly happy of its kind is the following allusion, in Macaulay’s investi- 
gation of the fluctuating successes alternately of Romanism and Protestantism : 
“The contest between the two parties bore some resemblance to the fencing- 
match in Shakspeare ; Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in scuffling, they change 
—, and Hamlet wounds Laertes.’”—(Essay* on Ranke’s History of the 

opes. ) 

One other illustration, entirely different from all the preceding, must conclude 
these specimen shreds from Macaulay. It refers to the notion that any gentle- 
man whose life would have been virtuous if he had not read Aristophanes and 
Juvenal, will be made vicious by reading them. ‘“ A man who, exposed to all the 
influences of such a state of society as that in which we live, is yet afraid of ex- 
posing himself to the influences of a few Greek or Latin verses, acts, we think, 
very much like the felon who begged the sheriffs to let him have an umbrella 
held over his head from the door of Newgate to the gallows, because it was a 
drizzling morning, and he was apt to take cold.”—(Review of Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. ) 

* Letters of Peter Plymley, IV. . 
P 
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thread, but, unfortunately, were so extremely fond of fighting, that 

it was impossible to keep Pam together in the in place.”* 

The question, Is there any standard of taste, and if so, what is it? he 
sation lik 


calls a e a German chancery suit, which is handed down from 
father to son as a matter of course, and the decision of which no man ever 
dreams of as a possible event. ‘Some late traveller in Germany speaks 
of a suit in the imperial chamber of Wetzlar, which had been pending 170 
years. The cause came on for a first hearing as he passed through the 
country ; the result he did not hear, as the Teutonic Master of the Rolls 
took time to consider. In the same manner, the world is always taking 
time to consider about the standard of taste.”+ Characteristic too, in its 
ue aspect, is the allusion to a too notorious murderer in one of 
ydney Smith’s zoological reviews: “There is no end to the extraor- 
dinary noises of the forest of Cayenne. . .. . While lying in ae ham- 
mock, you hear the goatsucker lamenting like one in deep distress; a 
would take it for a Weir murdered by Thurtell.”} If our illus- 
trations from the jocund Canon of St. Paul’s are meagre, at least they 
have the merit of variety—such variety as exists between Cleopatra's 
pearl, a Wetzlar lawsuit, and the late Me. Thurtell. 

Another clerical great gun—greater officially than a canon—Arch- 
bishop Whately to wit, will not be consulted in vain by inquirers after 
the pat allusion. The kind he cultivates is racy and home-grown, noway 
recondite or far-fetched. Relating the case of a gentleman in Brittany 
who applied for a license to distribute Bibles among the people, and who 
obtained one for the distribution of French Bibles (unintelligible to the 
poor Bretons), but was refused any other—‘ even so,” Dr. Whately 
observes, “the stork in the fable was welcome to as much soup as she 
could pick up with her bill, and the wolf to as much mincemeat as he 
could get out of a narrow-necked bottle.” Again: in his strictures on 
persons who boldly pronounce decisions on questions of political economy, 
&c., of which they are not only ignorant, but professedly ignorant, and 
designing to continue so,—‘“ that gentleman,” says the Archbishop, 
“equals them in wisdom, while certainly surpassing them in the modesty 
of his doubt, who, on being asked whether * could play on the violin, 
made answer that he really did not know whether he could or not, be- 
cause he had never tried.” | Of cavillers and cavilling he remarks, 
that “one course generally adopted by a caviller, with respect to any 
proposal that is brought forward, is, if it be made in general terms, to 
call for detailed particulars. . . . If, again, any of these details are 
given, it will be easy to find some plausible objection to one or more of 

and to join issue on that point, as involving the whole question. 
Sancho Panza’s Baratarian physician did not at once lay down the de- 
cision that his patient was to have no dinner at all ; but only objected to 
each separate dish to which he was disposed to help himself.”§ 





* Lectures on Moral Philosophy, II. + Ibid. Lecture XII. 
i Review of Waterton’s Wanderings in South America. (Ed. Rev. Feb. 1826.) 
If, as not unfrequently happens, Dr. Whately’s allusions are to old classical 
literature, they are pretty sure to be plain (not to say trite) as well as pertinent 
and pat. Thus, where he is contending that, universally, speaking has an ad- 
vantage over writing when the arguments are plausible, but Aimsy, he goes on to 
say: “There is a story of an Athenian, who had a speech written for him in 
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One characteristic specimen we proffer from Archdeacon Hate. 
«« What are those teeth for, grandmamma ?” said little Red Ridinghood 
to the Wolf. ‘ What are those laws for?’ might many a simple man ask 
in like manner of his rulers and governors. And in sundry instances, I 
am afraid, the Wolf’s answer would not be far from the truth.”* One from 
Arthur Helps, touching the management of small anxieties: “There 
comes a time when thought is wasted upon these anxieties; when you 
find yourself in your thoughts, going over the same ground again and 
again to no purpose, deepening annoyance instead of enlarging insight 
and providing remedy. Then the thing would be to be able to speak to 
these fretting little cares, like Lord Burleigh to his gown of state, when 
he took it off for the night, ‘ Lie there, Lord Treasurer.’”¢ One (and 
very characteristic) from Charles Kingsley: ‘ Surely,” says the nameless 
old Disraelitish mystic in “ Yeast” to Launcelot Smith, “surely there is 
shaking enough among the bones now! It is happening to the body of 
your England as it did to Adam’s after he was made. It lay on earth, 
the rabbis say, forty days before the breath of life was put into it, and 
the devil came and kicked it; and it sounded hollow, as England is doing 
now; but that did not prevent the breath of life coming in good ‘time, 
nor will it in England’s case.”{ To the same category belongs an excerpt 
from Mrs, Browning’s last poem—where the heroine prays her cousin and 
lover to be less severe in his self-reproaches : 





“Pray you, then, 
For my sake merely, use less bitterness 


In speaking of my cousin.” 
' * Ah,” he said, 


“ Aurora! when the prophet beats the ass 
The angel intercedes.” § 


The multifarious writings of Thomas de Quincey teem with pat allusions, 
which do not, however, in many instances, possess that plain and patent 
character (which he that runs may read) attributed by us to those of Dr. 
Whately. De Quincey’s allusions are often somewhat recondite in their 
scholarly bearing, and as such he takes occasion to explain them by the 
exegetical aid of a foot-note. Thus, in a whimsical passage on the art of 
throwing stones, “ Boys,” he says, “have a peculiar contempt for female 
attempts in that way. For, besides that girls fling wide of the mark, 
with a certainty that might have won the applause of Galerius, there is a 
peculiar sling and rotary motion of the arm in launching a stone, which 
no girl ever can attain.” Then comes a foot-note explanatory of the 
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cause he was to plead, by a professional orator, and which he was to learn by 
heart. At the first reading he was delighted with it; but less at a second; and 
at the third, it seemed to him quite worthless. He went to the composer to com- 
plain; who reminded him that the judges were only to hear it once.” 

Or in his observation that in all studies there is a danger to be guarded t 
—viz., “that most men are so anxious to make or seek for some application of 
what they have been learning, as not unfrequently to apply it improperly, by en- 
deavouring, lest their knowledge should lie by them idle, to bring it to bear on 
some question to which it is irrelevant; like Horace’s painter, who, being skilful 
in drawing a cypress, was for introducing one into the picture of a shipwreck.” 
—WHATELY’s Annotations on Bacon's ——_ 

* Guesses at Truth. ¢ Companions of my Solitude, chap. x. 

t Yeast, chap. xvii. § Aurora Leigh. Book VIII. 
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ba me a “ Sir,’ said that emperor to a soldier who 


im succession cope omen gr ae ay 
me to offer my aerawes on the 


— take a passage from his dia- 
tribe on Homer's Alexandrian critics: “ Often i in reviewing the labours 
: among these Alexandrine scorpions, we think of the 

, in which an old man with two wives, one aged as befitted 

young, submits his head alternately to the Alexandrine 

The old lady goes to work first; and upon ‘ moral 

‘Sine with to sheend all the black hairs which could have 

i the absurd fancy of being young. Next comes 

: she is disgusted with age ; and upon system eliminates 

Aristarchus, ‘ obelines’) al the grey hairs. And thus, 

between the two ladies and their separate editions of the old gentleman, 
Homeric creature, comes forth as bald as the back of one’s 


On the same Homeric theme De Quincey makes another pat allusion 
to quite “another guess” sort of known story. - Thus: About the year 
1797, Messrs. Pitt 2 and Dundas laboured under the scandal of sometimes 
appearing drunk in the House of Commons; and on one particular 
evening, this impression was so strong against them, that the morning 
papers fired off exactly 101 epigrams on the occasion. One was this: 


Prirt.—I cannot see the Speaker, Hal,—can you 7 
Duxp.—Not see the Speaker ! hang it, J see two. 


Thus it has happened to Homer. Some say, ‘there never was such a 
as Homer.’ ‘No such person as Homer! On the contrary,’ say 
others, ‘there were scores,’ ” &c.t 

The following, too, is in the Opium-eater’s “own peculiar” vein. He 

is the story of Margaret in Wordsworth’s “ Excursion”—a case 

of sorrow from desertion—in which nothing is seen by the narrator but a 

ing away through grief, at once natural in its kind, and preternatural 

in its “ There is a story somewhere told of a man who com- 

mag and his friends complained, that his face looked almost always 

The man explained this strange affection out of a mysterious 

honyooray in the = itself, upon which the weather so acted as to force 

out stains or masses of gloomy suffusion, just as it does upon some qua- 

lities of stone in vapoury weather. But, said his friend, had you no 
advice for this strange affection ? Oh yes: surgeons had prescribed : 

WOE Ferrer its secrets upon the case: magnetism had done 

aehcher ong had done its worst. His friend mused for some time, 

then asked : ‘Pray, amongst these painful experiments, did it ever 

eg 2 lr reg that I have read of, viz. a basin of and 

? perhaps, on the same gle, ov t be allow to 

the philosophic wanderer, who washes Margaret with so 


* De Autobi Sketches, vol. i. chap. vi. 
t+ Homer onelae Part I. 2 t Ibid. 
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many coats of metaphysical varnish, but ends with finding all mmo: he 
‘ Pray, anongst your other experiments, did you ever try the effect of a 

The amount of similarly wrought examples from De Quincey that 

might be quoted, is fairly past reckoning. Almost as much so is the 
of the sources to which he resorts for his illustrations. But even 
his ive spell must not tempt us further. 

How important a part the “ pat allusion” plays in the literature of our 
daily and weekly press, every newspaper reader must have observed for 
himself. In verse or 'prose, in sparkling squib or political leader, some 
“known story” or other is thus in constant request. Here is a — 
from a Conservative paper of acknowledged + pm and influence—relating 
to the Canadian Church Bill, as manipulated by the Aberdeen ministry, 
which that journal was persistently bent on writing down : 

"Twas said of old, and some believe it still, 

Who robs a church will hardly spare a till ; 

And many an ancient moralist declares 

A people’s promise binding on their heirs. 

Our modern statesman no such rule allow, 

Nous avons changé ; things are altered now. 

But, lest my angry muse too rudely rail, 

Pll cloak my moral in an ancient tale. 

Once on a time, old Asop tells the fable, 

Two brother pilferers sought a tavern table ; 

In parts assigned, they shared the knavish feat— 
The first purloined, the second kept, the meat. 
Charged with the theft, “I have it not,” one cries ; 
“T took it not,” his brother rogue replies. 

O father sop, who would e’er have thought 

A statesman’s lesson in thy tale was taught ? 
A nation’s promise is the pilfered meat, 
A joint-stock Ministry the trick repeat,— 

The Whig, who promised, vows he ne’er betrayed it ; 
The Peelite, breaking, swears he never made it. 


From a Radical journal, on the other hand, known if not read of all 
men who read anything—for if they see not the Examiner itself, the 
have frequent opportunities of getting the cream of its “ articles” ptr 
hand, as quoted in the J'imes—the following excerpt may serve to illus- 
trate our subject. It contains more than one pat allusion to more than 
one known story ; the topic under discussion being the then epidemic 
ery of “ Down with the Times :”—*“Charles Lamb tells us of a sage 
people who burnt down a house whenever they wanted to roast a pig. 
We deprecate setting fire to the entire press for the sole and separate 

of doing the Times brown. . . . Once upon a time, as Rabelais 

, when beasts could speak, it was thought a most meritorious 
action to slay a giant ; and there is prevalent the same opinion now as 
to the gi Sr ae ee : itted to live, 
especi with the pros growing still bi ; ere is not room 
enough A this wed lend. for both  emtow.. soe the Times, and as 
we must have a Government, however bad, we must not have a Times, 
however good. Haman cannot suffer Mordecai in the gate. 


T The Pres, 















































* On Wordsworth’s Poetry (1845). 
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old fable tells us of an ill-favoured youth who was so displeased 

is looking-glass that he dashed it to the ground and shivered it to 

fragments, but seeing his ugly features in each of the broken 

bits, he found that he had made the matter a hundred times worse, and 

bitterly lamented that he had changed the single unflattering reflexion for 

the multiplied. Such is the exact illustration of what Government is 

about in compassing small change for the Times. To kill the giant is 
all fine, but it is not always pleasant to live with dwarfs.”* 

In the daily columns of the Times itself—leading article department 
—the pat allusion forms a capital feature. The effect of a leader often 
depends materially on the dexterity with which this branch of its machi- 
nery is worked. A few specimens from recent numbers will exemplify 
the modus operandi; but these, after the space we have already occu- 
pied, must be handed down stairs to the region of foot-notes, where the 
reader, if not too fatigued, or indolent, or uppish, to follow them, may 
descend, and refresh his memory of them at leisure.t 





* The Evaminer. 

Thus, when Lord John Russell's address to the City of London electors 

‘ arch, 1857) came out, “resuming” much of what he had been telling the 

ouse two or three weeks previously,—the 7imes remarked, that, on reading, or 

attempting to read, this “‘ paste and scissors composition,” the City folks must 

feel very much as the French lady did on the receipt, of a letter from her admirer 

of which she had read every word in his newspaper several days before.—-( Times, 
March 13, 1857.) 

In the same day’s number, a “leader” on military abuses, &c., objects that 
when the decoration which should be bestowed as the meed of distinguished 
courage and high capacity is seen upon the breasts of men who have not earned 
it, if it is a distinction at all, it is one in the same sense as the Scarlet Letter in 
Hawthorne’s tale.—(Jbid.) 

So, in the recent Trial for Witchcraft at Stafford: after telling how James 
Tunnicliff, the witch-doctor, undertook to remove the spells which the farmer 
and his household were suffering—in attempting which, the wizard, by his own 
account, himself too suffered cruelly, the 7imes continues thus : “ Every reader 
will recollect the story in the ‘Arabian Nights’ where the Lady of Beauty in 
attempting to restore to his natural shape a Prince bewitched by a Genie, the son 
of the daughter of Eblis, combats her antagonist in the successive shapes of a 
lion, a scorpion, an eagle, a cat, a worm, a gourd, and a fish, but is herself reduced 
to ashes in the moment of victory. The conflicts of James Tunnicliff with his 
adversaries were scarcely less terrible, though a good deal more remunerative.” 
—(lbid. March 24.) 

Another example—the allusion being to one of the best-known stories of the 
Father of the English Novel: “ Who ever beard of such a thing as a man’s 
virtue ?” says Lady Booby, in Fielding’s novel. Really, when we read the loud- 
mouthed proclamations of their own spotless integrity which the Brutuses and 
Cassiuses of Parliamentary life are in the habit of dealing forth to their admirers 
just now—in electioneering times—we cannot help thinking of her ladyship. 
The most notorious Joseph Andrews of the time is perhaps Mr. W. Williams, 
the ex-member for Lambeth. The efforts which this gentleman has made to 
maintain his virtue amid manifold temptations are really incredible. Invitations 
to royal balls, invitations to aristocratic assemblies, the blandishments of beauty, 
and the cajoleries of coxcombs, leave him as they find him—patriotic, calm, stern, 
but yet lovely in his strength, ‘as is the light of a dark eye in woman,’” &c. 
—(Ibid. March 26.) 

Of Mr. Cobden’s defeat at Huddersfield, and that of so many of his fellow- 
voters on the Chinese question, it is said: ‘‘ His own purge has operated too effec- 
tively by half, for he has turned the House out of doors. Like the old lady in 
the nursery rhyme. he has sold his bed and now lies upon straw.”—(/bid. April 1.) 
Here we have two “pat allusions”—to Pride’s Purge, namely, and to Margery 
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Daw—of which the former may be the less patent, but is hardly the less pat.—We 
need scarcely remark, once for all, that we have no concern with the political 
anny this or any other quotation : our Omniumgatherum is literary—as 
it belongs, by right and duty, to the Know-Nothing school. 

:—the remarks made by Sir R. Buxton on “ Liberal-Conservatives” at 
the election dinner at Bury St. Edmunds, elicited the following ironical comment 
the 7imes—including a plurality of pat allusions : “‘ Liberal-Conservatives.’ 
in the world can that be? Are there white blackamoors ? Who ever 
of a cow flying? The very name is an enigma. There cannot really be 
a thing as a Conservative who is not a Conservative, or a Liberal who is not 
beral ; so how can there be a Liberal-Conservative ? It must be a rascally 

ise of some sort, as the strong sense of Sir R. Buxton pointed out to the 
uires of his county Sag and their adventurous representatives. There 
hideous stories of travellers who have sat down on the trunk of a tree and 
found it a boa-constrictor, or who have approached what seemed a dead body, and 
found it, to their cost, a live highwayman. Sindbad landed on a green island, 
and set about cooking his dinner, but the island proved a whale, and Sindbad, his 
cookery, and his companions, were speedily afloat. Then, there was once a 
wooden horse which turned out full of armed soldiers. ‘These warnings have 
doubtless reached Suffolk, and inspired a just horror of such monstrosities as 
Liberal-Conservatives.”—(Jbid. April 23.) 

The reluctance of the British capitalist to engage in Russian speculations is thus 
accounted for : “He recoils from a region where it is all State, and no public ; 
where trade is tariffed up to the throat, and opinion is always on the march to 
Siberia. Foolish bird as he is, he fears to venture his bill down the throat which 
invites him; for though, no doubt, there is a bone to be extracted, there are teeth 
also to be repassed.”—(/ bid. April 23.) 

Lord John Russell’s reply to an Address from the Corporation of South Molton 
is thus criticised : “ But, when there is a mountain of work still to be done, Lord 
John Russell is counting up the past and picturing himself as a great historical 
personage. Grant that you are one, Lord John; yet allow us to submit one or 
two qualifying circumstances. Those were huge arrears, propounded and venti- 
lated half a century before. When their time came at last you were selected to 
work them through the Commons, because you were then a handy, enterprising, 
and well-behaved little man. But the time has now come for work of rather 
another kind, more suited to these days. A certain college had a great accumu- 
lation of books in cases and presses, for which it built a spacious new library, and 
the Senior Fellows bravely devoted one long vacation to arranging the books on 
the shelves. But they could not run up and down the tall library-steps as nimbly 
as they once had done; so they looked about them, and saw a handy little gra- 
duate, a decent scholar, and one who could fetch and carry. Him they elected 
Fellow, and employed for three months on this rather Sisyphian toil. ‘The sum- 
mer was hot, and the books were dusty, and that little gentleman complained to 
his dying day that, in spite of certain frequent applications, he never got the dust 
quite down his throat. My Lord John Russell, the dust of those everlasting old 
Bills is still in your throat. It is always choking you. Wash it down with 
something or other—port, brown stout, or the pure element, whichever you please; 
but for goodness’ sake, no more about the Test and Corporation Act, the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, the Parliamentary Reform Act, the Municipal ditto, and all 
the rest of them.”—(Jbid. April 24.) : 

With one excerpt more, of the pat allusion class, we may surely say jam satis 
superque, enough and to spare, pro Tempore, for the Times. ‘The passage relates to 
Certain strictures made on that journal’s troublesome freedom of speech, by m 
Lord Panmure in the Lords, and Sir Charles Wood in another place: “ Accord- 
ing to the fable, Chanticleer led the maids such a life of it by calling them outof 
bed before dawn, that they put their heads together and silenced him for good. 
The next morning they slept long enough, but their mistress, rising late, and 
finding them all abed, gave them nearly as much as they had given poor Chanti- 
cleer. We have only to sup her Majesty’s domestics reducing the Press to 
silence, and we may foresee the inevitable result.”—(/bid. May 9.) 
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THE HAUNTED SHIP. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Guosts are not generally supposed to patronise the ocean, or even 
lakes or rivers ; water does not seem to be a favourite element with them 
when they return to these mundzze scenes for good or evil. The solemn 

in which are deposited their earthly remains, with its grassy 

mounds and its marble tombstones—the dim aisle of the night-deserted 
church, the subterranean vault, the dark tapestried chamber or lonely 
idor of the ancient castle—the mouldermg ruins of the once gay 

i where met in time of yore the chivalry and exalted beauty 
day—the gloomy, pathless wood—the wild, solitary heath—these 

the places s would appear to haunt. They do not usually 

i blue waves, or tread, at midnight’s hour, the silent deck. 
Yet sailors are said to be very superstitious ; and some of them believe in 

ids, flying Dutchmen, death-ships, &c., not to speak of the ill- 
luck of a Friday, or the mortality on board which is foretold 
by a shark ing a ship for any distance. - 

The awe of the supernatural is not confined to any class, or station, 
or race of It pervades all nations, and, more or less, all grades 

society. The untutored savage who, though he acknowledges the 
existence of One Great Spirit, admits into his -creed the worship of 
ee ns eons and has faith in the power of 
— made of clay, a natural shrinking from the supposed presence 
of the dead: and amidst some tribes, offermgs are laid on the graves of 
the departed, to propitiate their spirits and keep them quiet. Among 
the most civiliaed ilised and most Christian nations of Europe, the same 
natural shrinking from the supposed presence of the dead is found to 
prevail, and to prevail to such an extent, that, despite of the ridicule 
ostentatiously lavished on “ superstitious fears,” the strong-minded man 
the giddy girl will alike look uneasy, probably turn pale, when 
spectral visitants to this world are spoken of during the silent and 
solemn hours of night, and when tales of their reappearance are well 
would shudder to sit up alone with a corpse ; and few would 
nder alone at night amidst the melancholy, grave-skirted walks 
a d. There is something in night, silence, and solitude 

which seems to touch upon that mysterious world, to which 

can except through the gloomy gates of death; and at such a 
any unusual og see ge to flit before the eye, should 
unaccustomed noise heard, the coldest reasoner, the boldest 
will start, he knows not why. There is as surely a dreamy dread 
supernatural in the natural, as there is an immortal spirit in the 
But not to weary the reader with dissertations on ghost- 

, or “airy nothings,” we shall, without further com- 
to relate the tale of “The Haunted Ship.” 
well-built and goodly ship Regenboog (Rainbow) belonged 

to a Dutch mercantile firm at Amsterdam. This wealthy 
traded with the East and with the West, as well as with more neigh- 
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and Hamburg, in the north, to Marseilles, Leg- 
Odessa, i ee eee 
Orien 


in 
ge tal world, and with 
colonies of Surinam and Curagoa, beyond the portion 
Of course they possessed a tolerable number of 
employed a good many ins and seamen. Of these cap- 
was the cleverest, the most 
the most fortunate in the result of his voyages. Good luck 
seemed to attend him. He was an excellent sailor, and a first- 
man of business. Every speculation in which he engaged succeeded; 
the Amsterdam house were so anxious to bind him to their interests, 
at length made him a partner in their concern, and a joint 
the ship which he commanded. Captain Zwart did not become 
by his advancement in the world as to relax in wo 
attention to the duties of his calling, and the pecuniary affairs of his 
s. But he thought it was time senile his own comforts a 

ittle more, and, in order to do this, he determined to marry. At 
Curagoa he had seen a very lovely Dutch creole, the daughter of « 
planter there, who was reputed to be a man of large fortune. This 
plauter, who was a correspondent of the Amsterdam house, had always 
shown kindness and hospitality to the commander of the Regenboog, 
and had received him upon terms of equality, a favour not usually granted 
West India proprietors to the skippers on board whose vessels they 

up their produce for sale in Eu or America. But Captain Zwart 
much to recommend him. In sc phiaeedenitanenteaets 
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handsome man ; and good looks, whatever plain philosophers may say to 
the , tell very much in any one’s favour. ‘Then he was lively 
and in manners, intelligent in conversation, and full of anec- 


dote, for he had visited every quarter of the globe, and not, like some 
stupid people, without seeing or observing anything. He drank 

and smoked with the papa, whom he amused by his jocular stories ; 
brought India muslins and India fans to the mamma; and while he 
talked nonsense to, and flirted with, the pretty daughter, he bestowed so 
much of the artillery of admiring looks upon ben from his brilliant and 
speaking black eyes, that he fairly took her heart by storm. 

It was not, however, until he had become a partner in the wealthy 
Amsterdam house, that his attentions were received by the family of the 
Curacgoa planter as being in any way dictated by intentions. cer- 
tainly could not say, like Casar, “I came, I saw, I conquered !” for he 
had made sundry voyages to Curagoa before his ambitious wishes were 

ished ; but accomplished they were, eventually, and the bold 
sailor carried off the prize. He looked upon himself as a fortunate man. 
Madeleine had the prettiest little foot and ankle imaginable (West 
Indians have generally small feet), an exceedingly graceful figure, fault- 
less features, eyes as soft as those of a dove, na a profusion of bright 
brown hair, shading a forehead that was as white as snow. But she 
had one charm more captivating than the beauty of a Venus would have 
been—she was the ser sady onder ar wh o captam— 
consigning in imagination the sun-bleached planter and his sponse to an 
early tomb——alresdy beheld himself the owner of the windmills and 








cattle-mills, the boiling-houses, curing-houses, cane-fields, &c. &c., on 
the “Schoon Gezigt”—Beautiful View—and the “ Lommerrijk Tuin” 
—Shady Garden—estates, which belonged to his father-in-law. 

Within a short time after her marriage, the fair Madeleine left the 
luxury of her paternal home, the deep affection of the paternal and 
maternal hearts, which had beat only for her in this world of care, to 
embark with her handsome husband for his native Holland. Arrived 
there, it was with equal pride and pleasure that Captain’ Zwart presented 
his graceful West India bride to the blousy wives and daughters of the 
Dutch merchants, who had been his masters, and were now his partners. 
He settled Madeleine at Rotterdam—that city of canals and long brooms 
—the latter so industriously used in cleansing the outside of the houses, 
somewhat to the discomfort of foot passengers, who are liable, occasion- 
ally, to get a miniature shower-bath, as the mop at the extremity of the 
tall pole is dexterously twirled round and shaken by the vigorous Dutch 
housemaids in their ample petticoats. 

All went smoothly in the captain’s home ; and though Madeleine re- 

her husband’s frequent absence, yet she knew that his avocations 
rendered such absence necessary, and she never suspected that he could 
waste a thought on any other of the feminine gender but herself. She 
little dreamed that he had fallen in love with a buxom widow at Ant- 
werp. Such, however, was the fact. -The widow Vanderbroeken had 
taken the fancy of the handsome captain, and she returned his preference 
with interest. She was still a fine-looking woman, with a very full bust, 
cherry lips, and saucy, laughing eyes. She had no idea that the gallant 
skipper was a married man, and therefore she took no pains to conceal from 
him the favourable impression he had made upon her. He, on his part, 
was doubly smitten, for the widow, in addition to her personal charms, had 
abundance of wealth at her command. Besides a good stock of ready 
money, he had ascertained that she possessed lands on the Rhine below 
Wesel, and a large share in a profitable brewery in Belgium. What 
were all the “shady gardens’ and “ beautiful views” of a distant West 
India island to this tangible property at home! The commander of the 
Regenboog sighed deeply to think of what he had lost. If he had but 
known the rich and well-favoured widow Vanderbroeken before he had 
chained himself in matrimony to the pale, spiritless Madeleine, with a 
fortune only in perspective! He wished that the Dutch laws were as 
convenient as those of Turkey, and allowed a plurality of wives—he 
wished Madeleine were in the next world—he pondered upon the possi- 
bility of divorcing her—but all his reveries ended in the distressing con- 
viction that nothing could be done, and he must submit to his fate. Just 
as he had reasoned himself into something like calmness at this idea, he 
received an unexpected and cruel shock. Letters arrived from Curagoa 
announcing the death of his father-in-law ; that event would have caused 
him no grief, but the news was accompanied by the dreadful intelligence 
that the estates were in debt far beyond their actual value, and that there 
would not be a stiver for Madeleine, her mother, or himself! 
Now, our Dutchman liked pretty women, he liked the juice of the 
uniper and the grape, but he liked money much more than either. 
oney was his passion, the great object of his worship, the possession for 
which he was willing to sacrifice everything else on earth ; and to it he 
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have sacrificed his of heaven, had he ever thought of a 
world. He determined at once to go out to Curagoa, and try if 
he could not recover some portion at least of his wife's inheritance ; and 
he resolved on taking her with him, in the hope that she might, by a 


fortunate chance, catch the yellow fever and die. He knew that it was 
then raging in many of the islands; and if it kindly carried her off, why, 


Id be free, and he would return and marry the wealthy widow of 
Poor Madeleine little knew that she was to be taken back to 
West Indies in the hope that she might die there of the fatal fever. She 
thankful to return to her native island, for she longed to weep over 
dear father’s grave, and to comfort, by her presence, her aiilicted 

Once more the cabin of the Regenboog received her, for it so ha 
pened that a voyage to the West Indies was then its destination. She 
was, of course, in deep mourning for her father, but when they got into 
the latitude of Madeira, the weather became so warm that, there being 
no passengers on board, she consulted her own comfort by wearing loose 
white cambric, or muslin dresses. During the heat of the day, Made- 
leine seldom came on deck, but in the evening, those delicious cool even- 
ings in which there seems bliss on the very air from the ocean, so calm, so 
soft, so refreshing it is, she usually left her seclusion below and paced 
the deck for a time, or sat gazing on the dancing blue waves that seemed 
gaily to sparkle and sport around the ship. 

One night—it was after they had got within the influence of the trade 
winds, and were steadily and speedily careering before the joyous breeze— 
Madeleine had been on deck as usual, and had stayed till rather an advanced 
hour. She had spoken, as was her wont, kindly but laconically to the mate, 
the man at the helm, and the sailors who were on deck, and having leaned 
for some time in deep meditation over the side of the ship, i 
as it were, in melancholy thoughts, she descended at length to the cabin. 
All was still above, all was still below, for the noises occasioned by the 
presence of active human beings are earlier hushed on board ship than on 
shore. Eight bells had just struck, and the middle watch had just come 
“p and were exchanging a few words with those of the te watch, 
w 
all 


e 
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o had lingered a moment on deck, when a strange sound startled them 

; it was something like a stifled shriek, but the cry was altogether 
unearthly. Piercing, yet subdued, it broke upon the ear, and it seemed 
to arise from the depths of the ship, or the depths of the ocean. 

“Hush! hark! what is that ?” groaned the men who were on deck. 

Presently a splash was heard, as if something had fallen into the sea. 

“It was a woman’s voice!” muttered the first mate, who was keeping 
the middle watch. “But there is no woman in this ship except the 
master’s wife.” 

“It was a mermaid’s cry,” replied old Hendrik, the boatswain, who 
was quite as superstitious as he was skilled in nautical affairs ; “and see! 
there she goes!” 

He pointed in a state of convulsive excitement towards the sea, where, 
in the clear moonlight, a white form was visible, sweeping along with the 
undulating waves. The upper part of the form alone was to be seen above 
the water, and the figure, whose face was concealed by some strange mask, 
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to be tossing her arms or waving her hands either in supplica- 
tion or invitation to follow her. iret 

“Tt is = mermaid!” the horrified boatewain, “and are 
always the harbingers of ill luck. We shall never live to the 
shore!” 

“It se ing woman!” replied the more matter-of-fact 

uedooeds have ound from, Old Nick only apes un 

“Not from this ship, surely,” said a sailor. “ There’s only one female 
human creature on board, and that’s the skipper’s wife.” 

“ But look—look!” shouted the boatswain—‘“‘she has ducked ouce, 
twice—how she is flinging her arms about !” 

“ Lower a boat, and let us save her!” cried the mate, springing for- 
ward to do as he proposed. But he was arrested by the strong arm of 
old Hendrik. 

* Lower a boat for a mermaid, man! ee 
within her reach it is all over with you? Do you that sound ?” 

“It is harrowing—dvreadful!” eried the compassionate mate, as he 
shook off the boatswain’s arm, and began rapidly to undo the boat. “ It 
is the sound of distress and horror mingling with the murmur of the 
waves,’”’ 

“It is the mermaid’s song,” replied the old boatswain, coolly. “ Let 
her go among the fishes and the shells down below. She is worse than 
a shark or a sea-serpent, and she shan’t get any of the Regenboog’s 
men to-night, J can tell her.” 

As he said this, the figure, which had been gradually sinking, suddenly 

i and a bright ray of moonlight danced over the spot on the 
ocean where it had been seen. 

Shortly after the in came up; he looked at the sky and he looked 
at the ocean. He made some remark on the course they were steering, 
observed that it was a fine night, paced the deck for about a quarter of 
an hour, then quietly went below as usual. 

“ He did not see the mermaid,”’ said old Hendrik, “ or I’ll be bound 
he would have been somewhat flustered.” 

“ He knows a deuced deal more about the mermaid than you think,” 
muttered the mate. 

But Captain Zwart had promised to relinquish to him the command of 
the ship next voyage, and he wisely remembered that “‘ The least said is 
soonest mended.” 

At a very early hour the next morning the captain rushed upon deck, 
pouty in a state of distraction, and made the most agitated inquiries 

any one had seen his wife. He said she had been in a very depressed 
state the previous night ; but though he was aware that she had been in 
low spirits since the death of her father, he had not been willing to admit 
even to himself the idea that her mind was affected; that, however, she 
had spoken so strangely the night before, and had gone into such violent 
hysterics from indulging her grief to excess, that he had given her @ 
sleeping draught, and, not to disturb her, as he was obliged sometimes 
to go on deck during the night, had retired to another berth, leaving her 
alone in her state-room ; that all being quiet there during the night, he 
supposed she was sleeping calmly under the influenceof the soporific he had 
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administered; and it was only on her at break of 
that he found her berth empty. Ble hal scorched the cabin foc her te 


vai. 
ey ey ae ae old Hendrik, “ for 
there was a mermaid alongside of the ship ight, and these creatures 
are as dangerous as vampires. I fear she lured the poor dear lady over- 
ne emmatpaeenee : he actually wanted to lower a boat and pull 
after her !"’ 

“ And I wish you had not prevented me with your folly, boatswain,” 
rated the mates ‘‘for I’ll be sworn it was the poor ibp-hentelieas 

in the water, and no mermaid at all. 

; Siinonptain, busied his face in his hands, apparently to hide his emo- 
sien, 2nd, groaning as if in agony of spirit, he rushed below to the soli- 
tude of his private cabin. 

But Madeleine was gone, and never more would arise from her li 

ve—of that the captain and the crew all felt convinced. Old 
Gril, the man who had been steering on that eventful night, and most Vf 
the crew, execrated the mermaid (who never again made her ap 
as the cause of the lady’s death. But the first mate and Jan, the eT 
boy, shook their heads, and looked “‘ unutterable things ;” whatever they 
might have known or suspected, however, they prudently kept their 
thoughts to themselves. Captain Zwart looked as gloomy as his ee» 
and never recovered his spirits from the time of his wife's 
it was observed, too, that he paid his devoirs more frequently chen 
formerly to sundry flasks of old rum and Dutch “ Jenever,” ag as 
the dark hours of night approached. In due time, however, the Regen- 
boog anchored safely in ‘the harbour at Curagoa, and in a short time it 
left that island again. The intelligence of Madeleine’s mysterious and 
melancholy death caused great regret throughout the little colony where 
she had been so much beloved, and gave such a shock to her widowed 
mother, who was already much of an invalid, that she died before her 
son-in-law left the West, Iudies, and he was obliged to pay her man 
expenses, an outlay which he would not have grudged bod die 
rich as he had once supposed her to be. 

On the Regenboog’s return to Holland, Captain Zwart resigned the 
command of her, and, according to his promise, obtained the situation for 
the first mate. Old Hendrik i the other sailors remained in the shi 
but the cabin-boy, Jan, had suddenly disappeared, and no tidings could 
heard of him. This time, however, no mermaid was b but as it 
was known that he had gone ashore, it was supposed that he was tired of 
a seafaring life, and had run away. The vessel, under its new com- 
mander, made two or three voyages to the North Seas, during which not 
a single mermaid had presented herself, though the shores of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden are known to be favourite resorts of the “ maidens 
of the oant who have been frequently celebrated in song by the bards 
of those countries. At length the Ragenhoog's head was again turned 
towards the distant West—again it was going to Curagoa and the free 
port of St. Thomas—again it was to cross the wide Atlantic. 

It had had a glorious voyage, and every sail set to catch the favouring 
breeze, it was scudding on swiftly, but gently, over the moonlit sea. 
There was not a cloud in the soft blue sky above, not a sail on the wide 
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but the moonbeams glittered and danced u 
ing waves, and melted into silver-like won hele 
new captain and the old boatswain were both on 
was warm, and there was not much inducement to go 
struck, and “ How late it is!” the captain had just 
as turned towards the companion-way, when a white 
was seen slowly to emerge from it. She took the other side 
and gliding along with noiseless footfall, she walked leisurely 
towards the stern of the vessel, then retracing her steps, she passed alon 
until she reached the top of the cabin-stairs, where, with the abstracted 
air of a sleep-walker, she quietly descended to the cabin below. Pre- 
sently, the appalled spectators on deck beheld apparently the same white 
form borne on the waves, and treading the deep blue waters as if they 
had been firm as a marble pavement! On—on she came—then wildly 
tossing her arms, and clasping her hands in supplication, the unearthly 
form gradually sank, until it disappeared totally beneath a bright ray of 
the silver moon. No one on deck had spoken—and for a few moments 
after the figure was lost to sight they remained in awed and solemn 
silence. At last the boatswain exclaimed, in a hoarse and choked sort 
of voice, 

“ There is hat mermaid again !” 

“ Tt is no mermaid,” said the captain, shuddering ; “ it is the spirit of 
the unquiet dead! But why did she come? He is not here !” 

* Who is not here ?”’ asked old Hendrik; “ and of what unquiet spirit 
are you speaking ?” 

“ No matter,” replied the captain, quickly. ‘“ Let bygones be bygones! 
It would do no good to the dead or to the living to rip up old stories 
now.” 

He went down stairs without explaining himself further ; but old Hen- 
drik — to reflect ; and by some process of reasoning in his own mind, 
he ended by connecting the spectre visitor of that night with the 
mysterious disappearance of the former captain’s melancholy-looking wife, 
the unfortunate Madeleine. 

On its return to Holland from the West Indies, the new captain, old 
Hendrik, and all the sailors left the Regenboog ; and it was manned by 
an entirely new crew, as well as having a new commander. But the 
white ocean-spirit still chose to haunt the unlucky ship ; the passengers, 
officers, and seamen were scared almost out of their senses ; and strange 
ap continuing to be visible on each succeeding voyage across the 
Atlantic, the vessel acquired so bad a name, that no rt would take pas- 
— by it—and still worse, no crew would join it—no mate or master 

e charge of it. 

Under these circumstances the Regenboog was sold to a mercantile 
house at Hamburg; but “the white lady” who haunted it was inex- 
orable ; again and again she appeared, though more faintly, and in a 
form less ed. The imaginative Germans were still more frightened 
than the phlegmatic Dutch had been. No amount of thalers could 
persuade any seafaring man to embark in the unlucky vessel, and it 
was sold to a Danish shipowner at Copenhagen. The poor Rainbow 
was repaired, refitted, repainted, and rechristened. It was thenceforth 
called, in Danish, Det Gode Haab—“The Good Hope.” And hope- 
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fully it went forth on its first voyage, under its new name and new 
colours ; for the “blood-red flag” of Denmark, with its white eross— 
ical of peace—waved from the mast-head. 

The Cattegat, the Skager Rack, and the German Ocean—the British 
Channel and the Bay of Biscay, were all happily and peacefully passed, 
and neither vengeful ghost nor cruel mermaid had disturbed the equani- 

ity of the crew and passengers, the latter of whom ate and drank, and 
merry, and played whist in the cabin in the evening, or paced the 
deck as inclination prompted. One evening, three of the passengers 
(there were no ladies on board) jt ome to the captain to have some 
cigars and brandy-and-water on deck, and they sat rather late, enjoying 
the refreshing breeze, and in the intervals of their conversation gazing 
on the blue sea, which seemed here and there to glance like heaps of dia- 
monds beneath the sparkling rays of the clear bright moon. After chat- 
ting on a variety of cheerful subjects, the deep stillness around, unbroken 
save by the unvarying and endless plash of the waters over which they 
were calmly sailing, perhaps rendered them more grave, and by degrees 
they began to speak of superstitions, and supernatural appearances. 
One gentleman, an enthusiastic youth, recited the Danish author Inge- 
mann’s beautiful poem, entitled “ Dédsseileren’’—‘* The Death Ship”— 
dwelling particularly on these verses : 


No sail was spread to catch the breeze, 
The masts lay shattered on the deck ; 

And it did not steer one steady course, 
But drifted like a wreck. 


Hushed—hushed was all on board that bark— 
But flitting by—now here, now there— 

Seemed dim uncertain shadowy forms, 
Through the misty moonlight air. 


The captain then told the story of the ‘ Bloody Head.” How, when- 
ever it became the turn of one particular sailor on board a ship which 
he named to keep the watch between twelve and four o’clock during the 
night, the few who were on deck with him were often scared out of their 
wits by seeing a bloody head fall from the top of the mainmast and roll 
on the deck before the man, who generally went into strong convulsions, 
It was at length whispered that he had, on some previous voyage, com- 
mitted a murder on board that very ship, and that it was the decapitated 
head of his victim which thus pursued him. The officers of the ship 
determined at length to remain all on deck one night when it was the 
duty of the accused sailor to keep the middle watch. The wretched man 
was most unwilling to come up; he volunteered to undergo any amount 
of punishment siiber than keep that watch; but his supplications and 
alarm were of no avail ; he was compelled to go up, and he had not been 
long there when, to the amazement and horror of his superior officers, a 
bloody head did seem to fall from some part of the shrouds, and to roll 
at his feet without leaving the slightest stain upon the deck * But, 
Heavens! what is yon ?” exclaimed the captain of the Gode Haab, inter- 
ene his tale, and staring as if his eyes were about to start out of his 
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an the direction of his gaze. Pale and petrified with terror, ~~ beheld 


a female figure clad in white, and with a sort of misty veil over her face, 
slowly along the deck. As she came near the man at the wheel, he 

it suddenly and fainted on the spot ; but she heeded him not; 
she walked to the stern of the vessel, then quietly turning, she passed 
back and seemed to glide down the eabin stairs. 

“ Let us follow!” cried the captain, and he and one of the gentlemen 
rushed down to the cabin, which they entered just in time to see the 

visitant standing for a moment close to the cabin window, while 
her almost transparent robe seemed to flutter in the breeze of night, and 
then she gently descended into the deep ocean beneath! Presently those 
who had remained on deck saw the apparition floating for a few moments 
like a sea-bird on the white-crested wave, then gradually disappear 
beneath the dancing waters. 

It was the Regenboog’s, alias the Gode Haab’s, last voyage. Her 
evil fame had become too widely disseminated ; there was scarcely a port 
in the north of Europe where the Haunted Ship was not known by 
reputation, and no one would go to sea in her. ‘The owners, hoping to 
disprove the reports against the vessel, wrote to Amsterdam to institute 
inquiries respecting its original history. But the answer they received 
was by no means such as they had hoped to obtain, or such as was 
calculated to remove the vessel’s evil renown. In addition to what has 
already been related, they heard that Captain Zwart, who had, as he 
wished, married the rich Antwerp widow, had not long after been seized 
with fits of aberration of mind, which had increased until he had become 
a raving lunatic, and that he had been placed in an asylum for the insane 
at Ghent. ; 

It had also been proved that he had drowned his first wife, by forcing 
her over the cabin window of the Regenboog, after having tied a hand- 
kerchief tightly over her face to deaden the sound of her cries. The only 
witness to this frightful scene had been Jan, the cabin-boy, who having 
been attracted to the cabin door by the strange noise within, had found 
it fastened on the inside, but had seen what was going on through a 
chink in the door. He had no idea that his master: was going to force 
the poor lady over the cabin window, until he saw her pushed out, and 
heard the splash in the sea below. He was just going to rush on deck 
and entreat the mate and the sailors to try to save her, when his master, 
hearing him move, came quickly to the cabin door, and, finding it 
impossible to make his escape up the cabin stairs, and being in mortal 
fear lest his master should pitch Lies into the sea also, he erept softly to 
a mat near, and pretended to be fast asleep. As he often slept on the 
outside of the cabin door, at the foot of the companion stairs, the eaptain, 
after examining his face by the light of a lantern, and bestowing three or 
four kicks on him, left him lying there. 

It was evident to the boy, however, that Captain Zwart suspected he 
knew more than he wished him to do, for he had threatened to take his 
life if he ever breathed a syllable of anything he had seen or heard, 
or fancied he had seen or heard, in the oiids at any time. And he kept 


80 strict a watch upon him for the rest of the voyage out and home, 


never once allowing him to go on shore at Curagoa, that he had no oppor- 
tunity of. communicating the terrible secret to any one. He had ventured 
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vonee to make ‘a few significant signs to the mate, and whisper a word or 
‘two, when his master, coming suddenly upon him, had accused him of 
some imaginary fault, and beaten him severely. He fully intended to 
«disclose the facts when he should return to Holland, and be safe from 
‘Oaptain Zwart’s vengeance. But the captain had taken him on shore 
with himself, and sent him off immediately with a letter to the master of 
‘a foreign ship in the harbour, which wae on the eve of sailing. Against 
‘his will he was detained on board that ship ; and when, on its touching at 
a port in England, he ran away from it, he was forced to go on an 
English merchantman, to avoid starvation, as he had neither money nor 
friends. War broke out; he was seized by the ross-gang, and com- 
spelled to serve in a man-of-war. When at length he obtained his dis- 
‘charge, he took the earliest opportunity of returning to Holland, and of 
unburdening his mind of a secret which had so long weighed heavily 
on it. 

But the avenging hand of Providence had already punished the mur- 
derer through the medium of his own evil conscience. The recollection 
of his guilt haunted him night and day; he lived in constant fear of its 
being discovered ; and the secret misery that he endured at length 
preyed so deeply on his mind, that his intellect gave way; habits of in- 
temperance into which he had fallen increased the evil, and he died a 
wretched, raving maniac. 

The haunted ship was sold for a mere trifle, after the lapse of some 
time, to a Flensburg merchant; but he could not get her manned; she 
‘was consequently dismantled, and some years afterwards she was seen 
lying a useless hulk in one of the harbours of Sleswick; and there she 
may still be lying, a fatal monument of the crimes and superstitions of 
‘the eighteenth century. 





THE BATHS OF LUCCA, 


BY FLORENTIA. 


VII. 


Giorno di Santa Croce—Legends of the Church of San Frediano—Piazza San 
Michele e Castruccio Castracani. 


Tue day was glorious ; an unclouded southern sun early burst forth 
to assure the crowds journeying towards Lucca that the fate would 
be delightful. The hermit sell vt from the ragged mountain-tops 
of Pizzorno : each borgo and paese sent forth its bevy of pretty maidens, 
their heads adorned with brilliant handkerchiefs, escorted by the in- 
dustrious peasants (thanks to whose incessant Jabour the plains of 
Lueca are so flourishing and fertile); the baroccj loaded with contadini 
pressed through the city gates, while the more genteel procaccj, or 
vetturini, brought flocks from every adjacent town and villa, all eager 
to venerate the black image, whose possession is, in their opinion, 
Q2 
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the real reason of the general prosperity, and take part in all the gaiety 
to be that day trated in its honour. From a very early hour in the 
morning every bell in the city rang out its loud chorus of rejoicing, 
causing such a din as effectually to murder sleep after about six 
o'clock. Cavaliere Trenta and Baldassare, who, spite of their quarrels, 
always came together, arrived for once both in a good humour; 
in fact, I can’t conceive how any living creature could be otherwise 
on such a joyous morning, when all nature smiled on the most merry, 
jovial population I ever beheld, and where every sight and sound and 
feeling was of rejoicing. We were all in the highest spirits, parti- 
cularly the cavaliere, who administered no end of bantering on the 
medical Adonis. ‘The dear old cavaliere, nicely dressed in black with 
official buttons and various orders displayed in his coat, claimed me 
as his own, repeating his usual phrase of ‘‘ Sempre buona, sempre ama- 
bile—Ella si fidera di me!” without further delay placed my arm in his 
and led the way to the Duomo. Here everything spoke of festivity and 
rejoicing, even more than on the previous night ; the streets, the piazza, 
the steps, were thronged by a vast multitude of smiling faces; the very 
curtains before the doors, eae of the richest crimson silk, were drawn 
up and looped with heavy tassels, displaying the interior one moving mass 
of human beings. It was with great difficulty we reached the reserved 
seats that we had occupied on the preceding evening, as, spite of the crowds, 
the cavaliere would kneel down in the very middle of the nave, opposite 
the chapel of the Volto Santo, and offer up his orisons for nearly five mi- 
nutes, during which time I was obliged to stand beside him and protect my- 
self from the press in the best manner I was able; Baldassare, very little 
incommoded by his religious duties, had already conducted my sister to 
her seat some time before I could join her. At last, I was also placed in 
the row fronting the altar, and gazed around on the brilliant scene. The 
archbishop, exactly opposite, reclined on his throne, surrounded by his 
chapter, looking exactly as they had done the day before, and giving one 
the notion of people who had slept in their clothes. He was habited in 
the most gorgeous vestments of crimson shot with gold, which giittered 
in the sunbeams that penetrated in bright streams through the win- 
dows. Immediately in front of the altar were ranged the judges, in 
their picturesque robes of black and scarlet, their broad crimson sashes 
“ag. the ground, and their curious old sugar-loaf hats of black velvet 
beside them. The gonfaloniere was at their ay only distinguished by 
an additional trimming of ermine to his robes. Behind them were the mu- 
nicipality, and on the opposite side the prefect and commandant in full uni- 
form, blazing with orders and crosses, wearing broad blue ribbons similar to 
our Knights of the Garter. Many a fine countenance appeared among 
these august representatives of the old republic, and as the fitful light 
om on their uncovered heads, I saw studies worthy of the pencil of a 

tian or a Tintoretto, arrayed in the very robes the glowing pencils of 
those great Venetians so delighted to paint. 

Nearer to me gay groups, soft and lovely as the roses in spring, 
oceupied the we of the pretty ladies of Lucca, long renowned for 
their personal charms. A soft but incessant fluttering of fans, the in- 
separable companion of an Italian lady, agitated the feathers and 
flowers, the lace and ribbons of their brilliant toilettes. Nothing could be 
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more becoming or more fascinating ; the background of crimson drapery 
round the cathedral heightened their brilliant complexions; the flitting 
sunbeams illuminated their smiling faces, and they all looked so elegant 
and quiet and well-bred, one could scarcely believe aught but angel na- 
tures lay concealed under those placid features. In fact, I doubt if the 
same number of English ladies would have been so entirely tranquil in 
face and manner, with all their habitual sang-froid, as were these daugh- 
ters of the sunny Tuscan plains. But the idea of a church, a religious 
service, prayer or praise, never seemed to occur to them ; all notion of 
devotion was utterly forgotten, their hands held no missal, their knees 
never attempted to bow, their lips muttered no prayers; to look pretty 
and gracefully, and to flutter their fans, was their sole occupation. 
Cupid was the only god whom they appeared to honour, judging by the 
eloquent glances and softly whispered conversations carried on with cer- 
tain young cavaliers who were fortunate enough to divide the row of fair 
Lucchese. These gentlemen by no means rivalled in manly beauty the 
charms of their lovely countrywomen, and I had again reason to be asto- 
nished at the homely features of some of the sons of the noblest families 
in Italy, many of whom bore historic names, in themselves a title; in fact, 
there was not a single good-looking man in the whole paleo except our 
own attendant Adonis, of-gallipot extraction. But the ladies——! 

The music, as on the previous evening, was beautiful and inspiring, 
but entirely operatic in character, composed by Maestro Paccini, who 
led the double orchestra, consisting of two hundred performers, himself. 
We had a most exquisite solo on the flute, the silvery, warbling tones of 
that delicate instrument being introduced with the ‘abacceen effect after 
the crash of the powerful baud, and the sonorous thunder of the double 

ns. There was also a performance on the flageolet I thought very 
charming. But the point in the performance was when the two Tented 
performers and the organs and the mass of voices were all raised to the 
utmost pitch in the “Gloria in Excelsis.” Suddenly the bundle of flax 
suspended from the roof in the centre of the nave was lit, and blazed 
for a few moments with extraordinary brightness, then passed —_ in 
a shower of glittering sparks, symbolising thus the vanity of all mundane 
hopes, fears, and desires. This was very striking, but that it impressed an 
of the bevy of fair ladies around me, I much doubt. The fans fluttered, 
the eyes glanced, and the lips smiled, quite unmoved at the omen, Now 
and then came some passage of such extreme beauty, of such melting 
sweetness, that the music seemed like the very harmony of the spheres— 


Harps swept by 1 hands, 
A full celestial ‘deal. 


One could close one’s eyes and fancy thousands of winged angels tuning 
their heavenly voices in rapturous hymns of praise as the lofty anthems 
lingered on the ear, echoing through the vaulted cathedral in lengthened 
tones of delicious melody. I confess I love the voluptuous sweetness of 
modern Italian music, it is so passionate and pathetic that the magic 
effect on the feelings redeems its want of classical purity ; the senses are 
charmed, the imagination on fire, one knows not how, and one cares not 
to inquire, while the transporting cadences lull every feeling in a paradise 
of sweet sounds. Never did I more enjoy music than on this occasion, 
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and I say, all honour to the Lucchese citizen Paccini, who could thus en- 
thral one. These are tones that suit the gorgeous scenes, the sunny skies 
of Italy, infinitely better than the cold, classical precision of a Handel or a 
Haydn, unadorned melodies that would be utterly unappreciated and lost 
in the torrent of rich voluptuous sounds that delight one in passionate Italy, 
When the mass was concluded, we beat.a rapid retreat through the crowd, 
though Signor Baldassare was marvellously inclined to linger around his 
fair townswomen. On emerging on the piazza, a fine nme 3 band was 
playing martial airs, greatly to the delight of the peasants who crowded 
every vacant . As we re-entered the hotel, a gentleman advanced 
towards us, whom I have already mentioned at the Baths as one of the 
most gifted though eccentric characters I ever-met- Count M., allied to 
almost every great Roman family, is indeed a poet. His fine eyes light 
up with enthusiasm at every noble or grand sentiment; his imagination 
drinks in with delight the exquisite beauty of his native land, her poetry, 
her history ; indeed, the eloquence with which he converses is only equalled 
by the extraordinary felicity with which page after page of musical 
harmonious verses nts from his ready pen, But with these various 
qualifications he entirely wants all power of concentrating his ideas, or 
of forming any stable plan to bring his really great acquirements to bear 
on any one particular object or occupation. A perfect literary butterfly, he 
flies from one project to another, and finishes nothing; he is always in 
the clouds, nn 4 like them, visionary, shadowy, uncertain; but with the 
kindest heart, the most humane, genial, love-all-men disposition I ever 
knew. He entertains sincere religious impressions, too deeply savour- 
ing of mysticism to become a good Catholic, yet. disliking to renounce 
the aS of his ancestors in which he was born and nurtured, he has 
discovered a kind of halting consolation in conforming to the opinions 
of Savonarola, the Luther of the Roman Church, considering that his 
reforms are as radical as can be practised in the bosom of Catholicism. 
All this is to be gradually discovered. At first sight, Count M. ap- 
pears only as a high-bred, courteous Italian, with fine expressive eyes, 
promising more than usual intellect. Our conversation at that time was 

limited ; the carriage being ready to drive us round the town, the 
count took his leave. 

The old cavaliere was delighted to see the carriage drawn up, and in- 
sisted on our immediately mounting, while Baldassare becoming quite ani- 
mated, insisted with equal warmth that we should not drive, which he 
asserted to be the very worst taste in the crowded state of the streets, but 
walk, as he vowed every creature but old Trenta would do as a matter of 
course. Without the slightest reference to our likings or feelings on the 
subject, a dispute commenced which grew every moment more violent. 
The old cavaliere was cool and contemptuous, but at the same time loud 
and dictatorial ; Baldassare, vehement, garrulous, and noisy, with staring 
eyes and open mouth, the very picture of vulgarity and vacuity. At last, 
lashed into fury by the cool contempt of Trenta, Baldassare assured him he 
was undoubtedly the first domestico di piazza of Lucca; to which the 
old.gentleman angrily responded: “ Then if I am, it is equally true that 
you atleast are the principal facchino” (porter, errand-man of the lowest 
class). This spirited retort of the chamberlain’s nettled Master Baldassare 
sadly, although he had richly deserved it. He looked tremendously 
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black, and, turning to me, expressed the impossibility of his accompany- 
ing us, in the company of gued/a persona eS Trenta, who had 
been guilty of such a somma impertinenza, and begged leave'to with- 
draw for the present, a request I very readily granted. Trenta, who 
had contemptuously turned his back on him, and was humming an air, now 
looked round, smiling quietly and maliciously ; Baldassare, flinging, hurl- 
ing on him a tremendous glance, which produced no effect whatever on 
the self-collected old gentleman, withdrew, and we mounted into the 


Trenta, undisturbed by the vagaries of his young friend B., now took 
the command of our party, ordering the coachman to proceed at a foot- 
to the church of San Frediano, an old basilic in the Lombard style. 
is, the most ancient edifice in Lucca, stands on one side of an irregular 
; over the principal entrance is a magnificent mosaic of the twelfth 
century, the colours glowing and brilliant as if just issued from the 
workshop, representing a colossal Christ in glory worshipped by two 
angels, while below appears the figures of the twelve apostles. . This 
mosaic is precisely in the same style as those over the matchless church 
of. San Marco, at Venice, which form so perfect an external picture-gal- 
me around that extraordinary building. Ancient mosaics are gene- 
rally executed on a gold ground, forming an appropriate contrast to the 
rich shades of the draperies. The light and graceful campanile standing 
at one corner of the building, with its rows of open galleries increasing 
towards the top, has an interest beyond the mere elegant proportions. 
When the Ghibellines of Lucca (which hitherto as a free republic had 
ever been a stronghold of Guelphic or Papal power), considering them- 
selves sufficiently numerous to command success, had formed a conspiracy 
for introducing Ugguccione della Faggiola, the Ghibelline tyrant of 
Pisa, into the city, in order to assume the chief authority, they oceupied 
this very tower in large numbers to favour the entrance of the usurper. 
The Guelphs, enraged at the treachery which had been practised, and 
seeing the city on the point of surrendering, were so maddened by the 
conduct of their fellow-citizens, that, disregarding the advancing troops 
of Ugguccione, who had already penetrated inside the gates, they fell on 
the unhappy garrison placed in this tower with such fury, that they were 
all massacred toa man. But, whilst this butchery was going forward, 
Ugguccione reached the piazza, and in his turn imprisoned the Guelphs 
within the city, and amply revenged on them the cruelties they had 
exercised on his adherents. For eight days the most direful scenes of 
horror and confusion continued, and Lucea groaned under all the aceu- 
mulated sufferings consequent on having fallen a prey to her bitterest 
enemy and neighbour, Pisa. 

Now the silent piazza looks as if its echoes had never rung to aught 
louder than the rolling of our carriage as it approached the door, and the 
tower seemed so solitary, one could scarcely fancy it had ever contained 
any garrison more warlike than the troops of grey pigeons that flew in 
cireles round its cornices, or rested on the ledges of the open galleries. 
The old cavaliere was radiant. ‘“ This, care signore,” said he, “is my 
— or parish church, and here is the chapel belonging tom 

ily, not the least among the illustrious nobility of the republic. Fol- 
low me, I will show you all; I know every stone in the building ; from a 
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child I have played under these venerable arches which I now tread in 
my eightieth year, and where I hope to lay my bones when it shall please 
the Divinita tocall me.” The calm face of the octogenarian was expres- 
sive of perfect resignation ; he contemplated death with the composure of 
a sincere Christian, and lingered with pleasure among the walls of that 
building where, in the course of nature, he must soon repose in the 
silence of the tomb. Good, respectable old man! how I honour your dig- 
nified philosophic calmness! May that placid spirit be as unruffled in 
eternity as it has ever been in time! ‘ Come,” continued he, “ we must 
not remain here too long.” We entered; the church consists of one 
enormous nave, supported by pillars of too slender proportions appro- 
priately to bear the weighty roof; two narrow aisles appear on either 
side, in which stand altars within various large chapels. ‘‘ Look here, 
signore,” said the old cavaliere ; “observe this beautiful font, intended, as 
you see from the size, for immersion ; remark the beauty and quaintness 
of the sculpture—these groups from the stories of the Old Testament 
are admirable. On that wall in the side aisle is a fine specimen of 
Lucca della Robbia.” 

“* Yes,” said I, ‘‘ I see it, and think it hideous ; who can admire little 
gaudy figures in shining crockery-ware—for they are to me little better 
—for my part I would not give them house-room.” 

“ That may be all true,” replied he, “ but they must ever be curious 
from the fact of the art being entirely lost to posterity. On this stone, 
where you see the mosaic”—and the old cavaliere rapped the floor with his 
stick—“ a notable miracle was performed, for which we must all adore 
the goodness of the Blessed Virgin Mother ;” and he devoutly crossed him- 
self several times. By this time a whole group of priests, all strangers, 
come from a distance probably to the féte, gathered round him, curiously 
listening to what he might have to relate about the ancient church. 
There was a little deformed creature, about four feet high, whom I had 
remarked in the Duomo as the only living soul who seemed to remember 
he was in a church; another, a mild, benevolent-looking priest ; and a 
third, a young seminarista, who, with open mouth and stupid goggle 
eyes, stared and wondered at everything, and gulped down the good old 
cavaliere’s legends with a believing credulity highly edifying. After the 
audience had drawn round him, the cavaliere recommenced. 

“ This stone,” said he, ‘ commemorates a notable miracle performed 
in favour of San Frediano. In the sixth century the stones in this part 
of the nave were raised to bury the body of a Lucchese lady, who wished 
to be interred in the church; but amici miei, ascoltate e capiti, qual 
sommo miracolo! no sooner had the dead body been lowered into the 
vault, than the corpse rose and sat up, its ashy lips parted, and it dis- 
tinctly uttered these words: ‘ Bury me elsewhere—here lies the body of 
the most holy Frediano!’” The priests all looked at each other with gra- 
tified astonishment. 

** Veramente si vede la Providenza di Dio,” said the dwarf. 

“ Stupendo!” exclaimed his quiet friend, “ prodigioso!” while the 
young draggletail of the garment of Aaron opened his eyes, if possible, 
still wider, and gave a sort of delighted grunt of approval. 

“Yes, you may well exclaim,” continued Trenta, “ v’é da che vera- 
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mente stupirsi, in un tal prodigio; but it is quite true, because you see 
the whole event is related in the Chronicles of the Church, where every 
one may read it who pleases. The Chronicles, we all know, are as true 
as the Evangelo.” 

“Qh, altro, di certo!”—*“ Ah non c’é dubbio!” sounded on all sides— 
that proof having been decided to be quite conclusive. 

Trenta proceeded: ‘‘ You are doubtless aware—but mie care signore,” 
turning to us—“ may be ignorant of it—that the body of San Frediano 
had been up to that time undiscovered, so we must admire the goodness 
of Heaven in thus revealing where it lay. No sooner had the corpse 
spoken, than diligent search was made in the aperture, where, marvellous 
to relate, the body of the adorable saint was discovered. It emitted the 
most fragrant perfume, and performed several notable miracles in the cure 
of various sick persons who only looked at it. One man, the Chronicles 
say, who had had his arm shot off at the shoulder, years and years before, 
on accidentally touching the blessed relics, found his limb came again as 
before in a single instant.” A loud murmur of wondering applause re- 
warded the relation of this fact. ‘ Yes,” said he, ‘‘ many notable miracles 
were performed by those blessed bones before they were placed under the 
grand altar where they now lie.” The whole party turned to the spot 
indicated, and devoutly crossed themselves. 

“ Now, amici miei,” said the cavaliere, traversing the church, followed 
by his whole auditory, “ I will show you the chapel of my family—la 
Capella dei Trenta—antichissima famiglia Lucchese.” Escorting me 
with his usual ceremonious politeness, we mounted a few steps into a 
large recess in the left aisle near the high altar. ‘ There lie the remains 
of my ancestors,” continued the old man, “ and here I myself, Cavaliere 
Cesare Trenta, hope my bones will repose until the last trumpet sounds. 
The altar is decorated, as you see, with fine sculpture ; below is the tomb 
of San Ricardo, King of England, who died in our palazzo. We show 
the very room in which this santo servo di Dio e religiosissimo ré expired, 
Observe the ancient carving on the tomb; the body within is quite entire 
—I myself have seen it.”’ 

I was excessively puzzled to imagine who this San Ricardo could be ; 
I thought, thanks to Magnal and such ingenious books, I knew our 
whole accredited line of sovereigns, but here was one quite dropped from 
the clouds. Surely the good old Trenta had never manufactured into a 
saint our war-loving, lady-adoring soldier-king, the gallant Coeur de 
Lion. The notion of worshipping him as a saint really did seem too 
ludicrous ; and yet who else could he mean? As to expressing any doubts 
to Trenta of the authenticity of the patron-saint of his wre! was quite 
out of the question. I ald only respond with alacrity to his gratified 
looks, as he expatiated on the merits of the blessed man of God, San 
Ricardo, “che mori nella nostra casa.” All at once he dropped down on 
his knees on the steps of the altar, offering up his innocent prayers to the 
ashes of the visionary saint within, in which attitude he remained some 
time, the priests looking much edified at his devotion. After many cross- 
ings and bowings, and touchings of the tomb, always kissing the fingers 
that had been in contact with the sanctified stone, he arose, and moved 
towards two other monuments on the floor of the chapel. 
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“There:lie,” said he, ‘the bodies of some of my ancestors : a magis- 
trate of the city and his wife, who lived in the third century ; the names 
and dates are inscribed round the figures.” 

The priests having assured themselves such was the case, looked at him 
withinereased respect. 1, for my part, could but admire the old cavaliere 
at eighty years of age so resolutely doing the honours of the tombs that 

to receive him. Many a sterner and more philosophic 
nature would not have displayed the moral courage of the simple-hearted 
cavaliere, whose benign and happy nature enabled him thus to contemplate 
death divested of all its horrors. 

From the Trenta chapel he led us to that of the Buonvisi family. 
There were some curious old frescoes, which, standing in the centre of the 


= stick in hand, and raising his somewhat tremulous voice, he pro- 
to explain. 

“- Cara signora,” said he, ‘ you must stand on this spot beside me, in 
order to catch the light—adesso va bene—signori riverendissimi, mette- 
tevi accanto—va bene. Comincerd: In this fresco is represented the 
miracle of the blessed Volto Santo, that image, cara amica, you have 
already seen in the church adorned with all the riches we poor Lucchesi 
can command, as is most due, for to it we owe the many blessings and 
the wonderful prosperity that distinguish our little state.” Here Trenta 
crossed himself devoutly. ‘ That boat which you see in the background 
arrived empty and unmanned on the Tuscan shore there represented, 
near the ancient city of Luna, in the Lunigiana, on the Gulf of Spezzia. 
The inhabitants siechal down at the extraordinary sight of an empty vessel 
sailing by itself into the harbour, bearing a large cross on the mast-head; 
on boarding it, they found nothing but a statue of black wood. As soon 
as they had carried it to land the vessel sank in an instant, every sail 
being set and the sea perfectly calm. ‘The moment chosen by the painter 
is the arrival of the Bishop of Lucca, whom you may observe here to 
the right, dressed in full pontificals, and surrounded by priests, who 
having been warned of the.extraordinary event in a vision, came at once 
from Lucca to Luna in order to investigate the affair. By virtue of the 
vision he considered himself authorised to seize the statue, which occa- 
sioned a quarrel with the men of Luna, who asserted their prior claim from 
the fact of the boat having miraculously landed it on their coasts. At 
last it-was agreed to place the image in a caroccio, or carriage of state, 
and yoking two young oxen in it who had never yet worn harness, allow 
them to conduct it as they pleased, either on the road to Luna or Lucca; 
you.may see here, in the corner of the picture, the caroccio. The animals, 
Lastendé by the angelic Madonna and the blessed Saint Frediano, patron 


of Lucea, at once and unhesitatingly chose the road to our city, the 
bishops ug the following in procession. Do you see them, cara sig- 


nora, tho the colours are much faded, singing solemn hymns and 
Glorias? The oxen never stopped until they had reached the portal of 
this very church of San Frediano, where, observant of the miracle, the 
body was deposited. But when our splendid Duomo, dedicated to St. 
Martino, was erected, and a chapel was designed for the reception of the 
image, therepublic decided that the Volto Santo was to be removed there, 
where, in somma, you, signora, have seen it. In remembrance, however, 
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is church having been first miraculously selected as its resting-place,. 
the archbishop always starts from hence in the d procession-on the 
eve of — ote Santa Croce.” Key 

Here old cavaliere paused, quite fatigued by the long speech 
he-had made us. The priests al beoke-oat in or thanks and of 
wonder at the stupendous miracle ; the’ deformed one in i de- 
clared he never heard the whole event so well and distinctly nar- 
rated, which, as being connected with the fresco, was doubly in i 
“ He, for his part, ringraziava mille volte il signor cavaliere della sua 


of this 


The good cavaliere smiled benignly on us all, and whispered tome, 
“ How glad he was that Pazzarello B., with his empty noddle, was not 
here; he would,” said he, “ have spoilt everything with some somma im- 


So much was said and discussed, I began to think we should never 
from this chapel of the Buonvisi; Trenta had such a mass of 
church Jore to impart, and the priests were so delighted to iisten, that 
time was forgotten. At last I ventured to remind our worthy old friend 
we had much more to do, and that as the hour for the horse-racing was 
approaching, we must go. 

The trio of priests now took leave of us on the flight of steps at the 
entrance, with numberless grazie and grazie tante to the good cavaliere, 
who expressed his satisfaction in a series of lofty and dignified bows from 
the carriage. ‘‘ Buona gente, buona canaglia,” said he, rather haughtily, 
“I rejoice to have been of use to them; remember, cara signora, though 
ill-dressed and countrified, they are all priests, and per me sono sacri molto 
tutti i preti di Dio.” 

But we had not escaped with the sight of one church only; nothing 
would satisfy the cavaliere but that we must proceed to San Michele and 
inspect that also. The facade of this edifice, attributed to the Lom- 
bards, elevated on steps on one side of the principal piazza of Lucca, 
is extremely curious; tier above tier of small arches, supported by 
half-pillars, rise above each other to a great height, the whole diminish- 
ing in breadth as it rises, ending in a huge cumbrous gilt figure of the 
archangel St. Michael, whose enormous outspread wings are of plated 
bronze, so formed as to allow the wind free passage through them ;—a 
heeessary precaution, as the whole fagade might accompany their fall. 
The interior is so perfectly plain and uvadorned, that even the church- 
loving Trenta could find out no excuse for detaining us within. But as 
we emerged on the piazza, he called my attention to the fact that in this 
space Castruccio Castracani degli Antelminelli, the hero of Lucca, the 
Napoleon of the middle ages, who, if he had lived longer and moved in a 
larger sphere, would have won a reputation in the field and the senate 
equal to that of the great emperor, was here chosen by the republic 
absolute ruler of their state. 

“ At the time,” said the cavaliere, “‘when this determination was adopted 
by the republic, Castruccio was absent carrying on one of his never-ending 
wars against Florence; but on ce. the decision in hisfavour, he re- 
turned, and assembling the whole population in the piazza, there publicly 
demanded if they freely ratified his election as their Signore. Lucca, 
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conscious of the prowess of her great citizen, replied by unanimous 
assent, and loud and general acclamations announced him from that mo- 
ment absolute ruler of | her destinies—a power,” continued Trenta, “ he 
uniformly used with a vigour and discretion rare indeed in those days of 
and personal ambition. Again,” said the old cavaliere, determined 
to inoculate me thoroughly with the details of his national history, “ did 
our warrior, who ought, if he had lived, to have become King of Italy, 
and have raised his native Lucca to the capital of Tuscany—again, 
ears after, did this same piazza behold him pass by in glory, surrounded 
y all the pomp of an antique triumph. Ah, those were proud days for 
Lucca! no wonder we love to recal them. Suffer me, cara signora, to 
tell you all about it. Here, standing on this piazza, the very heart from 
whence proceed all the veins and pulsations of our political body—(I lite- 
rally translate the figurative Italian image)—Castruccio had planted his 
troops under the very walls of our proud rival Florence ; true he had not 
besieged the city, for he deemed the moment unpropitious, but he had 
derided, maniiell and humiliated her; his recent victory over the republic 
at Altopasso had raised his fame to the highest pitch. On the termina- 
tion of the campaign, a triumphal entry was therefore decreed to him, 
his victorious host starting, as it was arranged, from the very spot where 
he had so bravely defended the national independence. The 11th of 
November was the day fixed for the celebration of his triumph, and as all 
Italy desired to be present, safe-conducts to the different states were freely 
granted by the government. By break of day the army began to move 
from Altopasso towards the city gates, loaded with all kinds of booty, and 
driving before them innumerable droves-of cattle captured from the Flo- 
rentines, whom you may imagine held down their heads that day. Ah, 
sicuramente. Next advanced a train of thirty thousand prisoners of war, 
guarded by our own troops—a motley crew, composed of the highest and 
the lowest of the vanquished host ; then came the caroccio of the Floren- 
tine Republic, bearing their standard lowered and trailing in the dust ; 
followed by another caroccio, belonging to their ally, Robert, King of 
Naples, and bearing his arms and standard, also reversed. The caroccj 
had also been captured by our gallant Castruccio at Altopasso. Last of 
all appeared our great hero, seated in a triumphal car, preceded and sur- 
rounded by the prisoners of highest rank—nobles, generals, magistrates, 
cavaliers of various nations, ‘Tuscans, Spaniards, Germans, and French, 
all mounted on noble horses. 

*‘ Castruccio (whose classical face we all know so well, from the fine 
portrait extant in the Guinigi family) looked like an ancient Roman 
as he sat in his triumphal chariot, built after the ancient models, drawn 
ty four milk-white horses, and proudly surveyed the scene around him. 

e wore a flowing mantle of purple, his brows were encircled with a 
garland of laurel; on his right were the symbols of justice, on his left 
those of peace, with the cornucopia of abundance and plenty. His two 
sons followed their father’s chariot ; after them marched the main body of 
his victorious army, all bright and shining in splendid armour. Martial 
music, echoing in joyous strains the exultations of every Lucchese 
heart, closed the procession. The city could not contain the crowds that 
pressed into the streets; every house was decorated with the richest hang- 
mgs ; every creature who had gay attire, the nobles especially, were 
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arrayed in all they possessed most costly and magnificent. Old man as 
Iam, when I think of those times I feel young again—come adesso tutto 
8 cambiato—abbiamo perduto fino alla nostra indipendenza—adesso siamo 
schiavi Fiorentini. Castruccio little imagined, that after all his glorious 
successes over them, Lucca would live to wear her chains—ma, pazienza. 
But I must conclude: Castruccio was received with due honours by the 
magistrates and nobles of the city, as well as the archbishop and all the 
clergy. The daughters of the noblest houses of Lucca strewed flowers 
before him, and saluted him father of his country. When the crowd 
heard that word, thousands of voices repeated it ; the very heavens rang 
with acclamations, and the name of ‘ Castruccio, father of his country |’ 
reverberated to the surrounding mountains. As he advanced into the 
city towards this very piazza where we are now standing, the bells all 
rang forth in such a Babel of rejoicing, it seemed as if the campanili 
must fall down ; the windows and the terrazzi were filled with beautiful 
women, who scattered flowers and garlands as he passed, and the whole 
city was mad with joy. Castruccio, overcome by such overwhelming 
marks of affection, expressed by signs and gestures how deeply he was 
affected. In his countenance were depicted the emotions of his soul ; 
and the mighty warrior, who, if he had lived, might have worn the impe- 
rial diadem, now looked almost sorrowful amidst the universal joy. I 
will not describe his appearance. Never was manly beauty more perfect 
than in his chiselled features, severe in youthful beauty; ebbene, having 
reached this piazza and allowed the enthusiasm of the citizens a brief time 

to sfogare, he forthwith proceeded to the cathedral; at the porch he was 

laced in a chair of carved ivory, and carried in triumph up the nave to 

the chapel of the Volto Santo. Here, prostrating himself before that 

miraculous image, he offered up a considerable portion of the booty he 

had gained, while hymns and songs of joy burst forth from the choirs led 

by the priests, who gladly sought to add their voices also to the universal 

expression of joy. 

“Such, mie care amice, was the scene that passed within this city in 
the fourteenth century. If we had more time, I should also like to tell 
you of another glorious triumph when our Castruccio was solemnl 
crowned Duke and Prince by the hands of the Emperor Louis, the Ba- 
varian, and rode round the city and walls in a procession scarcely less 
splendid than the one I have described ; but I see you look impatient, 
and we will leave that, therefore, for some other time.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “ impatient I cannot look, for I am delighted ; but 
the time is getting on, and if we are to see the horse-racing, we must, I 
fear, be moving.” ' 

“ Bagatella,” said the cavaliere, who looked quite rosy and animated 
after his oration, “‘ how I wish you would come and live at Lucca, you 
would make me young again—mia signora, sempre amabile, sempre 
buona, sard il suo servo.” 

I smiled at the warmth of the good old man, and pressed his hand, which 
expression of regard he returned by most gallantly raising mine to his lips. 

“« T suppose,” said I, “ we shall meet B. at the Cireus ?” 

“ Ah, per Bacco! the Adonis—yes, he will be there; no one but I 
would put up with his presumption, and I school him a little now and 
then, because I am his friend, and I like him, But he is a pazzarello who 
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knows nothing of the world, and who sometimes annoys me. How glad 
Iam he‘has not been with us now, or he would have dragged you off 
somewhere, as he never can be quiet fora moment, and I should not have 
been able to tell you about our glorious Castruccio.” 

So we proceeded to the Circus without further delay. 








SONNETS. 
BY H. NICHOLSON LEVINGE. 


I. 


A pruty misted sky, and in the west— 

After the sun with far reflected blaze 

Of transient but divinely lustrous rays 
Had sunk superbly to his daily rest— 

There gleamed upon a fleecy cloudlet grey, 
Well rounded from the all-pervading haze, 

A glimpse of glory such as not alway 
To mortal glance that western arc displays ; 

A glowing orange tint, with faintest flush— 
Commingling softly—of translucent red ; 

Whilst from betwixt the sky and cloud a gush 
Of the sunk orb’s refracted beams was shed 
With slowly lessening lustre—till at last 
Night o’er the picture disenchantment cast! 


Il. 






Under a lofty battlemented tower 
Uprising from an undulating sweep 
Of verdant mead and woodland rich and deep— 
A relic of the old baronial power !— 
A gaily vestured throng did revel keep, 
In a June eve’s ambrosial twilight hour ; 
. And in their midst was one on whom my gaze 
With a resistless fascination hung— 
An airy form inclined beneath the sprays 
Of a young silvered birch—the while she sung 
Of love and chivalry’s most tender lays. 
Ah me! gold-tressed, blue-orbéd maid, the spell 
Which o’er my captive mem’ry thou hast flung 
Would it were mine in glowing verse to tell! 
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_NEW LIGHTS IN HISTORY.* 


Mr. Froupr’s volumes embrace a most important and interesting 
period of English history, for in those already published he treats of the 
ve momentous occurrences between the accession of the House of 
Tudor and the time when Henry VIII. assumed the title of Supreme 
Head on Earth of the English Church. The work is remarkable, no less 
than the period it embraces, for it seems designed to justify many of those 
atrocities of his ensanguined reign which have excited the horror and de- 
testation of posterity ; and to persuade us that the Nero of the Tudor race 
has been unjustly calumniated, that he was not so bad as historians have 
ted him, and that some of the worst acts of his selfish, capricious, 
and cruel tyranny were dictated by patriotism and a sense of duty. The 
book professes to found this justification upon unpublished documents 
found amongst the Public Records, and thus to throw their authority over 
the representations of the historian. 

Some people, whose views are darkened by the haze of Exeter Hall, 
and who seem to think the Reformation and the Protestant cause identi- 
fied with the character of Henry VIII., and strengthened by its vindica- 
tion, received Mr. Froude’s book so exultingly, that we took it up with the 
expectation of finding that some documents hitherto unknown had been 
discovered among the Public Records, by which a new light was thrown 
upon Henry’s character and the acts of his reign. Mr. Froude mentions 
in his preface the discovery by Sir Francis Palgrave, among the Public 
Records preserved in the Rolls’ House, of a large number of documents 
relating to the opening years of the English Reformation, which had not 
been published, many of which are highly illustrative and curious, and con- 
tain matters hitherto unknown, and are intended to be published by Mr. 
Froude, who meantime only refers to them as ‘‘ MSS. in the Rolls’ House.” 
Mr. Froude elsewhere propounds, that to the statutes of Henry’s reign 
and to these original state papers, we must look, if we would form a just 
estimate of his character and policy; and he lays down as a principle 
that “‘ facts which are stated in an act of parliament may be uniformly 
trusted.” (!) Now, although Mr. Froude is not by any means the first 
historic inquirer who has recognised the authenticity and importance of 
the Public Records as materials for history, he seems entitled to the dis- 
tinction of originality in being the first writer who has been so perverse 
as to draw from them any conclusions in favour of Henry VITI., or who 
has ventured to question the verdict of posterity on that sacrilegious and 
bloodthirsty tyrant. That many of the manuscripts referred to in Mr. 
Froude’s work contain matters not hitherto published, matters highly 
eurious, and illustrative of the cruel, dark, rough years to which they re- 
late, is unquestionable, and their discovery and selection is another benefit 
conferred upon the public by the judicious vigilance of the learned de- 


puty keeper. 





* History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1856. Two 
Vols. 
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But confining our present remarks to that part of Mr. Froude’s work 
in which he narrates the history of the suppression of monasteries, we 
can only say that, as far as we have observed, Mr. Froude does not ad- 
duce any newly-discovered documents, nor bring forward any new evi- 
dence with regard to the monastic delinquencies which were made the 

t for that memorable act of sacrilege and spoliation. His “ autho- 
rities,” as he calls them, for the darker scandals affecting the monasteries, 
are the letters of those veracious and impartial functionaries the visitors 
appointed by Thomas Cromwell—at once accusers, witnesses, and judges 
—a selection from which was published from the MS. volume of Crom- 
well papers in the Cotton Library, by the Camden Society in its book of 
“ Letters relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries,” but “ some of 
the statements of the visitors,” Mr. Froude candidly says, “I cannot 
easily believe.” For his other authorities, this new elucidator of history 
takes the mild and impartial Burnet, to whose Collectanea he frequently 
refers, as if the libels raked together by that sour calumniator were of any 
authority as a matter of evidence ; and Mr. Froude also follows the gentle 
Fox, besides Strype, and Latimer’s Sermons, and the recitals in the 
statute book of the reign, in which humiliating record, we must take 

leave to say, we can only discover how ready parliament was to do the 
will of the king, and blow hot and cold at his bidding. 

The journals of the session of the fatal parliament of 1532 are lost ; 
the “ Black Book,” or Return of the Visitation Commissioners, is lost; 
not one original information or sworn deposition is cited ; but Mr. Froude 
wishes us to believe that in the Cromwell letters in the Cotton Library 
and the Rolls’ House, and in some Tudor statutes, we may read true accu- 
sations against the monks, and a justification for rooting out the whole 
monastic system ; and he tells us that if we are anxious to understand the 
— Reformation, we should place implicit confidence in the statute 


It is, of course, only as an historical question that in this busy onward 
age ap revert to the suppression of the monasteries, and discuss the 
justice of Henry’s exterminating acts; and to review the troubles and op- 
pressions of that dark and cruel time, is, indeed, of no more use, save for 
the elucidation of historical truth, than the inquest of the Lydford jury, 
who were said to 


—— hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after. 


In whatever way the question ay be viewed, the holders of abbey 


lands will not be required to relinquish them to their former owners, and 
the interests of the living need not now prevent them from doing justice 
to the dead. Yet the question relating to the suppression of the monas- 
teries is one which is seldom discussed without prejudice, and upon which 
the case has been too commonly taken pro confesso against the monks, 
and without anything like trustworthy evidence. We have less reliable 
information as to the state of the English monasteries in the opening 
years of the Reformation, than we have as to the grounds on which those 
renowned military monks, the Templars, were suppressed in the reign of 
Edward II. ; and though the stately edifices they raised, and the literary 
monuments of industry they accumulated, in the palmy days of monastic 
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institutions, might well plead for the piety and industry of the monks of 
old, an nomen have generally no cukeeadae Sor nih than for the 
rule which their unobtrusive lives were ‘ 

In his on “the Social State of England in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” Mr. Froude mst ae 

“The paths trodden by tsteps of were broken up; old 

ings were passing away, and the faith and the life of ten centuries were 

issolving like a dream. Chivalry was dying ; the abbey and the castle 
were soon together to crumble into ruins . . . . andall the forms, desires, 
beliefs, convictions of the old world were ing away never to return. 
. « « + Only among the aisles of the cathedrals, only as we gaze upon 
their silent figures on their tombs, does some faint conception float before 
us of what these men were . . . . and their church bells that sounded 
in the medizval age, now fall upon the ear like the echoes of a vanished 
world.” 

The old monastic life is, indeed, hidden from us. To many people, 
the name of monk—once reverenced by prince and prelate, soldier and 
saint—seems only synonymous with all that is sensual, slothful, and 
superstitious ; and the turf and ruins that cover the cemeteries in which 
the monks of England were laid for their final rest, are to many of us 
only as ‘‘ the grass that waves over the ruins of Babylon.” But in these 
days of historic inquiry we should endeavour to see what the monasteries 
were ; and this has been very well described recently by a reviewer in a 
decidedly Protestant contemporary, who says : 

“ The abbeys which towered in the midst of the English towns were 
images of the civil supremacy which the Church of the middle ages had 
asserted for itself; but they were images also of an inner, spiritual sub- 
limity, which had won the homage of grateful and admiring nations. 
The heavenly graces had once Tocseeiked upon the monastic orders, 
making them ministers of mercy, patterns of celestial life, witnesses of 
the power of the Spirit to renew and sanctify the heart. And then it 
was that art, and wealth, and genius poured out their treasures to raise 
fitting tabernacles for the dwelling of so divine a soul. Alike in the 
village and the city, amongst the unadorned walls and lowly roofs which 
closed in the dwellings of the laity, the majestic houses of the Father of 
mankind and of his especial servants rose up in sovereign beauty. And 
ever at the sacred gates sat Mercy, pouring out relief, from a never-fail- 
ing store, to the poor and the suffering ; ever within the sacred aisles the 
voices of holy men were rising in intercession for the sins of mankind ; 
and such blessed influences were thought to exhale round those myste- 
rious precincts, that even the poor outcasts of society ... gathered 
round the walls as the sick man sought the shadow of the apostle, and 
lay there sheltered from the avenging hand. The abbeys of the middle 
ages withstood the waves of war, and, like the ark amidst the flood, 
floated inviolate and reverenced”—while over secular institutions the 
fierce swift tide of change swept by, and dynasties decayed. 

But Mi. Froude says we ought to go to the statute book for trust- 
worthy testimony ; take, then, the declaration which a parliament of the 
mighty Edward made five centuries and a half ago on behalf of the reli- 
gious houses, then impoverished by the extortions of the alien priories 
June—vVOL. CX. NO. CCCCXXXVIIL. R 
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by ‘their monastic superiors ‘abroad (it is im the “Statute of Carlisle,” 
a.v. 1807): 

« Whenes monasteries, priories, and other religious houses wer 
founded to the honour and deny of God and the advancement of Holy 
Church, by the king and his progenitors, and by the noblemen of the 
realm; and a great portion of lands and tenements have been given by 
them to the monasteries, priories, and religious houses, and the religious 
men serving God in them, to the intent that clerks and laymen might be 
admitted in such houses, that sick and feeble folk might be maintained, 
that hospitality, almsgiving, and other charitable deeds might be done, 
and prayers be said for the souls of the founders and their heirs.” 

But we should never complete this article within reasonable limits if 
we were to dilate on the purpose of monastic institutions, or to adduce 
testimony to the character that the religious houses for centuries enjoyed 
in England. Mr. Froude does not deny their ancient grandeur, nor wish 
us to forget the days when they were filled by communities bound by 
religious rule, whose whole duty it was to labour and to pray; when the 
world laid its riches at their feet, and for eight centuries saw the notable 
spectacle of the owners of vast property administering it as a trust, and 
reaping from it no aggrandisement for themselves. He recognises, too, 
the fair beauty of the monastic spirit, and bids us view it still imaged in 
the calm sculptured forms with folded hands that are recumbent on the 
pavements of our abbey churches, and seem resting, as they lived, in con- 
templation of heaven. And he says 

“A thousand years in the world’s history had rolled by and these 


lonely islands of prayer remained still anchored in the stream, the strands 
of the ropes which held them near their last parting, but still unbroken. 
They were what they had ever been.” 

Why, then, were they to fall? Because, according to Mr. Froude 
himself, the monasteries owned only the visitorial jurisdiction of the 
Pope ; and when, by the transfer to Henry of the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy in England, that visitorial jurisdiction could be no ms A exercised, 

e 


the monasteries “fell,” as he tells us, “by a natural tendency to cor- 
ruption and decay.” Faith, he says, had sunk into superstition, and 
duty had died into routine. The Pope had not found it necessary to 
order any general visitation of the monasteries; but parliament had no 
sooner transferred the ecclesiastical supremacy to the crown, than the king 
undertook a general visitation. Now, why was this done? It does not 
appear that stories of the degeneracy of monastic manners were in circu- 
lation until the time when a general visitation was decided on. But we 
know that Henry’s idea of spiritual authority, when vested in’ him- 
self, was the destruction of those who resisted it; and he soon 
found that his usurpation of papal authority in England could not 
coexist with the monastic institutions, which were, by foundation, imme- 
diately subject only to Rome, and formed (as Professor Stephen has 
called them) the distant bulwarks of her power. The blood of heroic 
men, faithful and constant even unto death, like the monks of the 
London Charter-house, might ensanguine the Tudor scaffold, but the 
spirit of resistance to usurped authority could not be quenched by the 
executioner; and, accordingly, the king—who, for the indulgence of his 
unlawful passion for Anne Boleyn, revolutionised his kingdom and quar- 
relled with the rest of Gicealen, and who afterwards did not hesitate, 
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for the sake of Jane Seymour, to shed innocent blood and conspire with 
his council to cloak the deed by forms of law—determined to sacrifice the 
monasteries, and to make the irregularities which seem to have disgraced 
certain convents a pretext for destroying all the monastic foundations of 
the country, and transferring their possessions to himself. 

The apologists of Henry VIII. have lately turned triumphantly 
to the indictment contained in a letter addressed by Cardinal Morton to 
William, Abbot of St. Alban’s, in 1489. That charges so revolting were 
true, almost surpasses belief; and the more so, as the accused abbot was 
only invited to reconsider his doings and amend them. As such dreadful 

were brought against the mitred Abbot of St. Alban’s so. re- 
uty as the year 1489, it might be supposed that wickedness and cor- 
ruption would be found there, if anywhere, by Henry’s visitors, but they 
do not appear to have reported any immoralities at St. Alban’s; they 
only say there is “just cause of deprivation against the abbot, not only 
for breaking of the king’s injunctions, but also for manifest dilapidation, 
negligent administration, al sundry other causes.” Perhaps, like the 
Abbot of St. Andrew’s, Northampton, he had grown so dainty in his 
taste as to reserve rents payable in roses instead of corn and grain, in 
some of the abbey leases, which is made a subject of accusation against the 
monks of St. Andrew’s. 

But granting that the Abbot of St. Alban’s, in 1489, was guilty of the 
matters charged against him by Cardinal Morton, what evidence does 
that furnish to justify Henry’s spoliation of the other monasteries fifty 
years afterwards? And if we are asked to believe that the crimes of the 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, in 1489, were shared by all other abbots, and that, 
as time went on, the monasteries were deepening in profligacy and cor- 
ruption until their overthrow could be no longer delayed, we answer that 
history is silent as to any such abuses; and it must be remembered that 
in the reign of Edward IV., the reign of Henry VII., and the reign of 
Henry VIII., until his statutes against Rome, there was no lack of power 
in the Pope to visit and depose, and there were many instances in which 
that power had been used with firmness. Mr. Froude would have us 
believe that Henry did no more than the Pope’s visitors would have done 
if the Holy See had authorised a visitation of the English religious 
houses; but although they might cause delinquent monks to be de 
and punished, the visitors in former times did not suppress and destroy 
their monastery. 

As to the motives for this purifying visitation, Mr. Froude bids us 
look at the necessity of Henry’s position, and would have us believe that, 
like his divorce from Queen Katharine, it presented itself to him as a 
moral obligation. We are all familiar with the hypocritical pretences 

ut forward for the divorce when that measure was demanded by Henry’s 

ckle appetites; and we are not surprised by the pretence that the 
visitation of monasteries was undertaken for the reformation of manners. 
Accordingly, the monks were accused of being profligate, self-indulgent, 
and forgetful of their vows, and the monastic institution was declared 
effete and delusive. Henry, we know, professed a great zeal for true 
réligion, as became the “ Defender of the Faith ;” and the purity of his 
own character assures us that any self-indulgence or profligacy must have 
been unendurable by the royal accuser of the monks. It is true that 
some suspicion is cast upon the motive, when we find that even before 
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the of the “ sick ~~ wore packed up for the king’s use; and that (as 
Kir Froude himself tells us), in 1529, at a time when the visitation of 
the monasteries had hardly begun, the destructive party were so confident 
in the temper of the approaching parliament, and in the irresistible 
pressure of the times, that the conversation in the great houses of London 
was an exulting anticipation of the downfal of ecclesiastical institutions, 
and the confiscation of ecclesiastical property. If Mr. Froude means by 
“the irresistible pressure of the times” that the public voice accused the 
monks and demanded their destruction, we take leave to say that there 

no more evidence of any such accusation and demand by the people of 
England than of their alleged impatience for the decision of the Pope in 
favour of Henry’s divorce. If, as Mr: Froude represents, the monasteries 
were regarded by the people with “ gathering indignation’’ when their 
sacrifice was necessary to render the kingdom independent of 
the Pope, what does he say to that popular insurrection in their favour 
some years afterwards—the ill-fated “ Pilgrimage of Grace?” Per- 
haps “the irresistible pressure of the times” was to be found in the 
Protestant Association of those days, “the Society of Christian Brothers,” 
as they were called, who are described by our author as ‘“ poor men, poor 
cobblers, weavers, carpenters, trade apprentices, and humbie artisans, 
who might be seen at night stealing along the lanes and alleys of Lon- 
don, carrying with them some preeious load of books which it was death 
to possess.”"* For then, as in later years— 





The oyster-women locked their fish up, 
And trudged away to cry “No bishop ;” 
Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the Church. 


But this new-born zeal in 1529 contrasts somewhat remarkably with 
the indifference—nay, according to Mr. Froude, hatred of the mass of the 
people towards Protestantism only two years before. The time had not 
og come when a pious horror of popery pervaded the taproom of every 

nglish hostelry, and we believe the people had no wish to lose their old 
friends the monks, who were, confessedly, liberal landlords and charitable 
neighbours. 

Thomas Cromwell has always been supposed to have urged upon the 
king the dissolution of the abbeys. It was necessary, however, to lay some 
evidence before parliament to justify their sacrifice; and so, with the pre- 
conceived purpose of spoliation, the reforming visitation was constituted. 
“Rough and ready” instruments were found in the infamously famous 
Lee and Layton, and they were constituted visitors in the king’s name. 
There were six hundred and twenty-three monasteries in England. The 
two commissioners were appointed in September, 1535; the parliament 
that was to be asked to suppress them was to meet in the following 
February, and we are asked to believe that the condition of each mo- 
nastery was investigated in the interval! The very sameness of the 
result which the commissioners pretended to discover, shows the animus 
of the inquiry ; and one would suppose that the visitors found the monks 
only waiting for their friendly ear to confess their iniquities, just as we 





* Froude, ii. 152. 
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read now and then of a man looking out for a policeman to give himself 
into custody for some real or imaginary offence. Amongst many other 
suspicious circumstances,.is the readiness with which a monk—as, for 
example, him of Pershore—was induced by the visitor to confess to ne- 
of the rule, and to the commission of various delinquencies. If such 
confessions were genuine, they only show, what was very probable, that 
there were miscreant, backsliding monks, or monks who were impatient 
of their vows, and covetous of the pension which they were told com- 
would secure. But why a confession obtained from a Worcester- 
shire monk was to work the suppression of a Yorkshire abbey, does not 
. The suddenness, too, with which monks are represented to have 
been converted to the new order of things when Henry had assumed the 
supremacy, shows the hand of the commissioners—witness the letter 
printed by Mr. Froude (vol. ii., p. 478), where the monk informs 
against his superior for allowing ‘the Bishop of Rome’s”’ name to 
remain in the service books. But when monks were found who emulated 
the constancy of their noble brethren of the Charter-house—monks who 
were neither impatient of their vows, conscious of guilt, or desirous to 
bid for the king’s favour, the commissioners were obliged to forge confes- 
sions, or resort to subornation of perjury; and they seem to have done so 
-with considerable success. 

After the visitation, the king’s highness seems to have placed the 
monks under surveillance. They certainly were not so indulgently treated 
as our ticket-of-leave convicts are. Mr. Froude accuses some of them of 
a “fraudulent concealment” of property, by withdrawing the dedicated 
plate and jewels of their church from seizure by the commissioners. But 
in fraud of whom, we would ask, was their church property retained ? 
It had not then been divested from those who legally held it in right of 
their church ; and even if it had been transferred by act of parliament to 
the king, what fraud would there have been in concealing for their altar 
what had been inalienably dedicated for its use ? 

And so, the famous ‘ Black Book” of the monasteries was presented to 
the Commons. Mr. Froude says he “ cannot discuss the question whether 
the stories it contains were true ;” he is content that “it was generally 
accepted as true by the English parliament.” When we think of the 
pe it was said to contain, of the sacrilegious determination of the 
‘King to secularise the property of the monasteries, of the number of time- 
" servers and courtiers expectant of abbey Jands who were in parliament, 
and of the temper of the anti-papal party, we may perhaps believe that, 
as Latimer tells us, there arose in the Commons House, when the report 
of the visitors of abbeys was read, one long cry of “ Down with them !”’ 
And like the cry —“ Away with him !”—that rose on a more awful oceca- 
sion in the hall of Pontius Pilate, it prevailed, and without trial the 
monasteries were suppressed; the lesser monasteries first, but the greater 
monasteries hot until some time afterwards, “as if increase of appetite 
had grown by what it fed oa.” 

The commissioners report that they found in some of the larger abbeys 
the same delinquencies and immoralities that they report in the lesser 
houses ; and if the crimes alleged against the monks had been the real 
cause of the suppression, justice would have required that all, being 
equally guilty, should equally fall, yet the measure was confined to the 
less wealthy houses only; and in the statute for their suppression it is 
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even recited “that in divers great and solemn monasteries of this realm 
—thanks be to God—religion is right well kept and observed.” 

Mr. Froude says that in the reforming party there was difference of 
opinion as to the ‘legality of secularising property that had been dedicated 
to God. Latimer was anxious that the monasteries should at least be 
converted into places of education, and he deprecated the lay appropri- 
ation of abbey lands. Cranmer, on the other hand, was reluctant that 
clerical corporations should exist in any form. However, parliament was 
soon induced to resolve that reformation was hopeless, and, without trial 
or hearing, to dissolve all the lesser abbeys (that is to say, all monasteries 
having an income of less than 200/. a year), declaring” it to be “much 
more to the pleasure of Almighty God, and for the honour of this His 
realm, that the possessions of such spiritual houses, now spent and spoiled 
and wasted for increase and maintenance of sin, should be converted to 
better use ;”’ and Mr. Froude has told us how trustworthy the declara- 
tions even of a Tudor statute are. The “better use” aimed at was that 
of the compliant noblemen and gentlemen expectant of abbey lands, by 
whom of course they would not be spoiled and wasted; but, for the 
present, parliament (by statute 27 Henry VIII., chap. 28) gave those 
possessions to the king. “ And this measure,” says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ we must 
regard as bravely and wisely resolved.” 

As to the great monasteries, that is to say, as to all the religious 
houses not within the statute just mentioned, the policy of the court was 
(as Mr. Wright has justly observed in his edition of letters on the Sup- 
pression of Monasteries) to persuade or terrify the monks into a volun- 
tary surrender, but this policy was successful in a comparatively small 
number of instances. Where the abbots were stubborn, they were indicted 
for high treason, and upon one charge or another disposed of by the 
gallows. Thus it was that the noble and ancient abbey of Glastonbury 
fell. Can any Englishman think without indignation and horror of the 
mockery of justice by which this outrage was accomplished? Glaston- 
bury was doomed because the visitors found in the abbots study a MS. 
“ book of arguments against the divorce of the king’ s majesty and the 
queen dowager ;” and, moreover, a printed life of “Thomas Bequet.’ 
It does not appear that the king's visitors could discover any immorality 
or other matter of complaint against this great abbey. T hey, however, 
managed to have the abbot executed, upon a charge that he had robbed 
Glastonbury church. Probably he had sudesweune d to conceal some of 
its plate from the hands of the spoiler. ‘The true reason for the dissolu- 
tion of the abbey was, that the commissioners found it (to use their own 
language) “the goodliest house of the sort they had ever seen. The 
house,” they say, *‘is great, goodly, and so princely, as we have not seen 
the like, with four parks adjoining, a great mere five miles in com pass, 
well replenished with great pike, bream, perch, and roach ; four fair 
manor places belonging to the late abbot, being goodly mansions.’ 

In this way the greater monasteries gradually shared the fate of the 
lesser houses which had fallen at one stroke under the act of parliament ; 
and so rapid was the work of suppression, that whereas in the parliament 
of 1536 twenty-eight mitred abbots were present or voted in the House 
of Lords, they were diminished in the parliament which opened on the 
18th of April, 1539, to twenty, and in the session beguu in the following 
year all the abbots had disappeared. In the mean time, and before the 
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dissolution of the great houses, the king’s visitors were sent to any 
abbey which, like St. Edmund’ s at Bury, was particularly rich and pro- 
vokingly innocent of any offence, to visit for the purpose of confiscating 
“the superstitious relics.” How gold and silver, to the value of five 
thousand marks (a sum equivalent, perhaps, to 18,000/. of our money), 
came to be regarded as “ superstitious relics,” does not appear; but the 
more valuable the spoil the more superstitious seems to have been its use. 

As Henry VIII. had been able to intimidate even the clergy in con- 
vocation into pronouncing the opinion he wanted in favour of his divoree, 
it is not surprising that he induced a parliament, poor, servile, and cor- 
rupt, to suppress the lesser monasteries, and to vest in him these houses, 
and afterwards the possessions of the greater monasteries that had been 
dissolved. ‘The manner in which the abbey lands soon came to be 
sessed by the courtiers and statesmen who had been active in these 
measures for the crown, forms a significant commentary on the motive 
for the whole proceeding. 

Henry had found parliament very compliant to his will, and ready to 
vote his measures ‘ acceptable to God,” or “ for the benefit of the realm,” 
as the case might be. The obsequious Commons—whose learning of 
course had qualified them to judge of such a matter—had affirmed the 
invalidity of his marriage to Katharine; then, the invalidity of his mar- 
riage to Anne Boleyn; and when he wished to marry again, humbly 
entreated him to do so ; they were ready to vote Mary and Elizabeth ille- 
gitimate, and then to vote them legitimate again, as the policy of the time 
should require; they had complaisantly assisted him to dispose of wives 
of whom he was weary and take others whom he coveted, and why should 
they not help him to the monastie wealth of which he likewise desired to 
possess himself? They had assumed to declare him Supreme Head of 
the English Church ; and when, later in his reign, the anti- papal king 
turned suppressor of religious houses, separated from the communion of 
the Church of Rome, and was formally deprived by the Pope of the title 
he had conferred, the legislature assumed to confer it and annex it for 
ever to the crown. He did not find the clergy so compliant in 1531, 
and had to resort to most oppressive means before he could extort foomn 
the clerical body a recognition of his title of Head of the Church. It 
was pretended they had incurred the penalties of the statutes of pramu- 
nire, and they had to buy their ransom by humiliation and a subsidy of 
100,000/. In the following year the impoverished clergy were sufficiently 
servile. They endeavoured to outbid parliament for the king’s favour. 
They volunteered in the opposition to the Pope; and, hating a burden 
upon their purses more than they loved the union of Christendom, they 
in convocation addressed the king and offered to revolt from Rome. 
While the visitation was in progress, and while parliament was busy 
with the measures of suppression of the monasteries, the bishops were 
paralysed by inhibitions, and “ submitted,” says Mr. Froude, “ in a forced 
conformity.” Our author confesses that the ‘Lords of Parliament, spiri- 
tual as well as temporal, “ existed as an ornament rather than as a power, 
and, under the direction of the council, followed as the stream drew 
them, when, individually, they would have chosen, had they dared to do 
80, a different course.” By the King and the Commons, through the 
instrumentality of Cromwell, the work of sacrilege was done, and we 
have many a glimpse of the selfish scheming of that unscrupulous adven- 
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turer ;—witness, for example, the letter addressed to him by Lee, the 
commissioner for the northern district, in which the writer offers to pro- 
mote Cromwell’s desire for the stewardship of the possessions of Furness 
Abbey, if he will aid Lee in obtaining a grant of Holm Cultram. So, 
too, Mr. John Beaumont sends Cromwell a present of 20/., and prays 


that he may be allowed to purchase the nunnery of Grace Dieu. 


so, ad nauseam, the harpy courtiers contended for the possessions of the 
monasteries, or for the offices of stewardship created by their suppression. 
But Mr. Froude wishes us, nevertheless, to believe that the suppression 
was occasioned by the corruption of the monasteries, and was undertaken by 
the government as a duty which the interests of religion obliged them to 
perform ; yet he elsewhere admits that the monasteries were “ sacrificed 


to the policy which rendered it necessary to throw off the papal jurisdic-* 


tion.” Henry VIII. had no wish to abridge the papal power until its 


authority restrained his licentious and adulterous will. 


On the divorce 


question, the fickle tyrant, as we all know, first appealed to the Pope’s dis- 
pensing powers, but when he found that he could not obtain sentence in his 


favour, then made it treason to assert them; and it was not until the 


long-suffering Katharine appealed to the Pope that Henry abolished the 
papal power in England. With regard to the suppression of monasteries, 
Protestant sympathies are in favour of the destructive reformers and 
against the constructive monks ; but it is a mistake to view that measure 
as undertaken with any view to the Reformation. That change was the 
gradual consequence of Henry’s assumption of the supremacy. Some 
time before the suppression of monasteries, the mass of the people, says 
Mr. Froude, fancied * it was possible for a national church to separate 
itself from the unity of Christendom, and, at the same time, to retain the 
power to crush or prevent innovation in doctrine; they fancied that faith 
in the sacramental system could still be maintained, though the priesthood 
should minister in gilded chains. But Wolsey saw that plain men could 
not and would not continue to reverence the office of the priesthood when 
the priests were treated as the paid officials of an earthly authority higher 
than their own.” When, in 1534, parliament assumed to declare Heury 
Supreme Head of the Church of England, the government took care to 
disclaim any intention to decline or vary from the congregation of Christ’s 
Church in anything concerning the articles of the Catholic faith, or any- 
thing declared by Holy Scripture and the Word of God. But no 
final rupture had then taken place with Rome. The political complica- 
tions of the time, and the power of England, led Henry to imagine that, 
notwithstanding his self-willed acts of defiance and sacrilege, the nation 
might remain in religious communion with Rome; and the statutes 
against the papal power which were enacted when that expectation was 
given up, are to be viewed as dictated by a roused spirit of national inde- 
pendence and a jealousy of foreign jurisdiction, rather than by any altered 
convictions of Englishmen on the score of doctrine. How soon the result 
foreseen by Wolsey came to pass, we have no present occasion to show; 
and having intended to contine the present article to that part of Mr. 
Froude’s work in which he treats of the suppression of the monasteries, 
we need not trace the history of the early Reformation statutes, or of 
their victims, ‘‘ whose high forms, seen in the sunset of the old faith, 
seem to stand on the horizon tinged with the light of its dying glory.” 





W.S. G. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


XIV. 


The first Sunday Paper—Goldsmith’s Character of the Newspapers in 1780— 
Foundation of the Morning Herald—Sir Bate Dudley—Hugh Boyd— Libel 
again!—The Jesuit—Richard Brinsley Sheridan—The first Editor's Box, and its 
inventor, Crisp—Foundation of the 7Jimes—John Walter the First—Fines and 
Imprisonments—The First Mite. Paper and Peter Stuart—James Perry— 
The Argus—Louis Goldsmid—Sampson Perry —Sales of Newspaper Property — 
Engagement of Coleridge and Lamb—Stephen Jones—Transmission of Papers 
through the Post—Circulation of Newspapers—Close of the Century. 


THERE were now seventeen papers published in London: of these, in 
1777, seven came out every morning, eight thrice a week, one twice, and 
one only once, a week. There had as yet been no Sunday papers, but the 
citizens could fast from politics and news on the seventh day no longer, 
and, in 1778, Johnson's Sunday Monitor appeared. The information 
which they hungered after was political gossip, conjectures, guesses, anti- 
cipations, pure inventions—all supposed to be genuine until contradicted 
next day—mysterious whisperingss as from some great wee whom it 
would compromise, perhaps lead to the block, to name, but which were the 
crumbs of information which had been dropped from the great man’s 
table, picked up by his footman, and spiced for the news-collector—per- 
haps “greedily swallowed at last by Hugh Kelly himself, and disgorged 
into the newspaper office for five-and-twenty shillings a week, as per his 
contract with the Gazetteer ; or, by a less conscientious mind than poor 
Hugh’s, fabricated entirely, as Goldsmith, who knew something of these 
matters himself, suggests : 

* The universal passion for politics is gratified by daily gazettes, as with 
usin China. But, as in ours, the emperor endeavours to instruct his 
people, in theirs, the people endeavour to instruct the administration. 
You must not, however, imagine that they who compile these papers have 
any actual knowledge of the politics or the government of a state ; rit 
only collect their materials from the oracle of some coffee-house, whic 
oracle has himself gathered them the night before from a beau at a 
gaming-table, who has pillaged his knowledge from a great man’s porter, 
who has had his information from the great man’s gentleman, who has 
invented the whole story for his own amusement the night preceding.”* 

It was in this year that the Rev. Henry Bate quarre sled with his col- 
leagues of the Morning Post and set up the Morning Herald on his own 
account, the first number of which appeared on Wednesday, the Ist of 
November, “to be conducted,” as he promises in his address to the 
public, “ upon liberal principles.” Bate, whose previous fortunes we have 
traced when speaking of the foundation of the Post, still continued a fast 
parson; he wrote plays and fought duels, took the name of Dudley, to- 
gether with a large estate, under the will of a friend, and immediately 
bought the reversion to the living of Bradwell- ‘Joxte-] Mare, eleven miles 
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from Maldon, where he laid out twenty-eight thousand pounds in restor- 
ing the church, schools, and rectory-house, now known as Bradwell 
Lodge, on the roof of which may be seen this magnificent editor’s obser- 
vatory, ornamented with Ionic columns, which form the chimneys of the 
whole building. The rector, on whose life the reversion depended, died, 
as even rectors with fat livings must, but the Bishop of London refused 
to induct into his place the Rev. Bate Dudley. This gave rise to a law- 
suit, which lasted seven years, ended in a compromise at last, and left 
Dudley a poorer man by some two-and-twenty thousand pounds. But 
the Herald had espoused the cause of the Prince of Wales ; and while 
Sheridan defended him in the House of Commons, the Prince and the 
Duke of Clarence befriended him im private; in 1805 he got the rich 
rectory of Kilcoran, and was made chancellor of the diocese of Ferns, and 
a justice of the peace, and in 1812 he obtained a baronetcy. Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley died at Cheltenham in 1824. 

Similar, in more than one respect, were the character and career of a 
contemporary, Hugh Boyd, on whom John Almon has so laboriously — 
tried to fit the cloak of Junius. His father was Alexander Macaulay, 
Esq., of Glenville, in the county of Antrim, who had been a friend of 
Swift’s, and his mother a daughter of Hugh Boyd, Esq., of Ballycastle. 
The second son by this marriage, and born in 1746, he became the heir 
of Mr. Boyd by will, and on his death he, like Bate, assumed the name 
as well as the wealth of his benefactor. But he had only just left Trinity 
College, and was, perhaps, more extravagant than the editor of the 
Morning Herald. In 1766, he was called to the bar in Dublin, and soon 
after came over to London, and entered himself of the Temple—also 
entering the temple of Hymen with a richly endowed bride. But his 
estate and her dower were soon expended ; in 1776, he became a political 
writer as the author of the Freeholder, and in 1779 and 1780 was asso- 
ciated with Almon’s London Courant, for which he wrote the series of 
articles called the Whig. His interest, like Dudley’s, was good; and, in 
1781, he went in the suite of the Earl of Macartney to India, and in 
1782 was sent ambassador to the King of Candy. On his return from 
ne mission he started the Indian Observer at Madras, where he died in 

4. 

Both the Herald, which Dudley edited, and the London Courant, for 
which Boyd wrote, suffered prosecution in the next year (1781). On the 
4th of July, “the late printers of the London Courant and the Noon 
Gazette, the publisher of the Morning Herald, and the printer of the 
Gazetteer, received sentence in the Court of King’s Bench for a libel on 
the Russian ambassador; the printer of the London Courant, as the 
original publisher, to be imprisoned one year, and stand for one hour in 
the pillory at the Royal Exchange ; the printer of the Noon Gazette to 

y a fine of one hundred pounds, and to be imprisoned one year, and, 
or an aggravated paragraph, to be imprisoned six months after the 
expiration of the first imprisonment, and pay a second fine of one 
hundred pounds; the publisher of the Morning Herald to pay a fine 
of one hundred pounds, and be imprisoned one year; and the printer 
of the Gazetteer (being a female) to pay a fine of fifty pounds, 
and be imprisoned for six months.”* On P a next day, and for the same 





* Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1781. 
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offence, the printers of the Whitehall Evening Post and Middlesex 
Journal were also sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred pounds each, 
and be each imprisoned one year; and the printer of the St, James's 
Chronicle to pay the fine without suffering the imprisonment. 

Truly, the Russian ambassador must have had full revenge! 

The year 1782, as far as we can trace, saw the first connexion with the 
press of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who was shortly to shed such im- 
mortal lustre on his name by his eloquent defence of its liberties, and who 
now appears to have been united with others in bringing out the Jesuit. 
It is not very agreeable to have to add that, on its party afterwards 
coming into power, a prosecution which the fallen government had 
brought against its printer was allowed to proceed, and he was left to 
suffer the full term of the year’s imprisonment to which he was sen- 
tenced. 

From Brinsley Sheridan to Samuel Crisp! Well, there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, and while we record when the one 
came into newspaper life, let us not omit to tell when the other went out 
of it. In January, 1784, then, died Samuel Crisp, who first introdueed 
the “editor's box” at newspaper offices ! 

A more important event took place in January, 1785, on the thirteenth 
day of which there appeared No. 1 of the Datly Universal Register, a 
paper of four pages, principally designed, it would seem, to introduce to 
the public a new invention of printing with types representing words and 
syllables instead of only letters—a patent process, conceived by one Henry 
Johnson, a compositor, and which was to save time, trouble, expense, and 
errors. The price of the first number was twopence-halfpenny, and the 
printer and proprietor was John Walter, of Printing-house-square, who 
appears to have suffered great annoyances and losses in his attempts to 
introduce his logographical hobby into universal practice ; but in three 
years afterwards he found the title of his new paper inconvenient, and on 
the Ist of January, 1788, forged that iron name which every morning 
knocks at the door of a sleeping world, and bids, in a voice of thunder, 
wake ! 

Tur Times ! 

The reasons for this change Walter thus deseribes: “ The Universal 
Register, from the day of its first appearance to the day of its confirma- 
tion, has, like Tristram (Shandy), suffered from unusual casualties, both 
laughable and serious, arising from its name, which, on its introduction, 
was immediately curtailed of its fair proportion by all who called for it— 
the word universal being universally omitted, and the word register being 
only retained. ‘Boy, bring me the Register.’ The waiter answers, 
‘Sir, we have not a library, but you may see it at the New Exchange 
Coffee-house.’ ‘Then I'll see it there,’ answers the disappointed politi- 
cian, and he goes to the New Exchange and calls for the Register ; - 
which the waiter tells him that he cannot have it, as he is not a subscriber, 
and presents him with the Court and City Register, the Old Annual 
Register, or the New Annual Register, or, if the coffee-house be within 
the purlieus of Covent Garden, or the hundreds of Drury, slips into the 
politician’s hand Harris’s Register of ladies. For these and other reasons, 
the parents of the Universal Register have added to its original name 
that of the Times, which, being a monosyllable, bids defiance to corrup- 
tors and mutilators of the language.” 
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Walter, who to have been somewhat of a dull, plodding man, 
with his‘head full of the logographic system, which was to create a revo- 
lution in the world of letters, appeals in lachrymose = to the public ever 
and anon, to “support” him against the jokes and ridicule which his sys- 
tem down upon him, till, at last, having persevered with ad- 
mirable inacy and to the serious detriment of his finances, he was 
-eontent to adopt the common-place way of printing his paper, and the 
Times ceased to be “printed logographically.”” It made little or no sen- 
sation in the world, and certainly gave no indications of future power. 
For, in truth, it possessed none ; the Herald, the Public and General 
Advertiser, had the ear of the public and the lion’s share of weight and 
influence, and the circulation of Walter's offspring was small and sluggish. 
In fact, we have been informed, on the very best authority, that the cir- 
culation of the paper, as late as 1803, when its original founder yielded 
up its management into the hands of his son, did not exceed 1000 copies 
aday. It is, however, only fair to state that at that time the Morning 
Post, according to the Gentleman’s Magazine of July, 1833, circulated 
only 4500, and none of the other daily papers exceeded 3800. 

But while Walter pursued the even tenor of his way, unmolesting and 
unmolested, his more prominent contemporaries were once more made to 
feel the drawbacks that attend popularity. In February, 1786, the 
Morning Herald aud General Advertiser accused Pitt of gambling in 
the funds, a charge which the minister thought damaged his character 
to the extent of ten thousand pounds; but the jury thought differently, 
and gave him damages of two hundred and fifty pounds against the 
Herald, and one hundred and fifty against the Advertiser. In the same 
= too, the Public Advertiser of Henry Woodfall got into trouble, and 

ad to sustain actions for libel brought by Edmund Burke and Lord 
Loughborough. Burke laid his damages at five thousand pounds, but 
only got a hundred; and Lord Loughborough (the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas) made Woodfall pay for ‘intending to vilify 
him, by causing him to be suspected of being in bad circumstances, and 
not able to pay his debts, or willing to pay them without an execution.” 

Neither did Walter steer clear very long of prosecutions. As the new 
paper felt its feet it began to imitate its seniors: it got more bold, 
adopted a higher tone, and commented with greater freedom on public 
matters. In 1789, Walter had ventured upon some strictures on the 
Duke of York, for the publication of which he was criminally prosecuted 
and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty pounds, be imprisoned for one year in 
Newgate, and stand in the pillory for one hour, besides giving securities 
at the end of his term of imprisonment, himself in five hundred pounds, 
and two householders in one sme pounds each, for his good behaviour 
for seven years. But the infant Times was not so soon silenced. In 
the next year it was thought necessary to again prosecute Walter, for 
two libels on the Prince of Wales and Duke of York, charging them with 
having, by improper conduct, incurred the disapprobation of their royal 
father; and one on the Duke of Clarence, whom he had accused of re- 
turning home from the place where his ship was stationed, without the 
authority either of the Admiralty or his commanding officer. On the 
8rd of February, 1790, he was brought up in custody from Newgate, 
where he was working off his former punishment, and, for the first of 
these libels, sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred pounds, and be im- 
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prisoned for one year from the expiration of his present term; and, for 
the second, he was simply fined one hundred pounds. But, after under- 
going four months of his second term of imprisonment, Mr. Walter was 
liberated, at the intercession of the Prince of Wales, on the 9th of 
March, 1791. 

Three years after the foundation of the Zimes, and, in 1788, the first 
(daily) evening paper made its appearance—the Star, founded by Peter 
Stuart. 

In the next year, “ Memory Woodfall” seceding from the Morning 
Chronicle, and setting up his new paper, the Diary, was succeeded in the 
management of the former by James Perry, who elevated it very speedily 
to a higher position than it had yet occupied. Perry (born October 
30th, 1756) was the son of a wright or house-joiner of Aberdeen, who 
spelt the name Pirie, and managed to send his son successively to the 
school and chapel of Guriveh, kept by Mr. Farquhar, to the grammar 
school of Aberdeen, and finally, in 1771, to the Mareachal College, where 
he entered the Latin and Greek classes, and continued three years. He 
was then articled to Arthur Dingwall Fordyce, an attorney; but at the 
expiration of his term his father had fallen into difficulties, and was in no 
position to put him out in the world; so, being a good dancer, he was 
induced to join a company of actors, composed of Digges, Mills, and 
others, who were then at Aberdeen, and with whom he appeared as Sem- 
pronius, and in second-rate characters (occasionally varying his perfor- 
mances with a hornpipe between the acts), at Montrose, Arbroath, Dundee, 
and Perth, and, according to Holeroft, who had then joined the troop, 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; but on their return to Edinburgh, Digges, the 
manager, frankly informed him that his brogue unfitted him for theatrical 
pursuits. Procuring recommendations to Manchester, he obtained a situ- 
ation as clerk to a Mr. Dinwiddie, with whom he remained two years, 
and then bent his steps to London, hopeful of achieving success with his 
pen. He, however, had a difficulty in getting a subsistence by it at first, 
and was but a poor publisher’s hack. 

The General Advertiser was then just started, and Perry in idle hours 
penned some articles and letters, which he dropped into its letter-box, 
and which were always inserted. Seeking employment, and calling upon 
Richardson and Urquhart, a publishing firm to whom he had got letters 
of recommendation, he found Mr. Urquhart reading the General Adver- 
tiser. ‘I have heard of no situation for you, young man,” he said, 
looking up from his paper, but added, smiling, * If, now, you could write 
such an article as I have just been reading, I could give you immediate 
employment myself.” It happened to be one of Perry’s own articles, as 
he soon proved by producing another in the same writing, which he was 
carrying to the printers. Mr. Urquhart then informed him that they 
were the principal proprietors of the Advertiser, and were in want of just 
such a person, and, next day, engaged him at a salary of a guinea a week, 
and half a guinea a week for any assistance he might give to the London 
Evening Post. His talent for reporting was first made apparent in the 
trials of Admirals Keppel and Palliser, when, for six weeks together, he 
sent up daily from Portsmouth eight columns of the reports, taken by 
himself alone, which increased the circulation of the paper by several 
thousands daily. ‘This attracted the attention of the newspaper world, 
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and he was offered the editorship of the Gazetteer, on the death of Wall, 


panes ie me a a post which he onty undertook on 
condition of bemg unfettered in the expression of his political opinions, 
which were Foxite. | Perry soon effected a revolution in reporting ; 
Woodfall, single-hanJed, was bringing out his reports of the night’s 
debates on the followi ag evening—sometimes not before midnight. Wall 
had been weeks in @rrear sometimes; but Perry, by having reliefs 
and relays of reportets, brought out the night’s debate on the following 
morning, anticipatingg Woodfall by nearly twelve hours. In 1789, in 
conjunction with a Mr. Gray, he purchased and edited the Morning 
Chronicle. ‘Gray (sho was also a Scotchman) had been tutor in Greek 
and Latin at the Charter-house, the head master of which left him five 
hundred pounds for grood conduct; this, joined to the same amount which 
Perry borrowed of om and Co., the bankers, and a loan (afterwards 
made a present to im by will) which he procured of Bellamy, wine mer- 
chant, m Chandos-street, and doorkeeper at the House of Commons, 
purchased the Chronicle.* Gray, who was a man of more classical learning, 
if Jess lively talent, than Perry, died soon after, and the property devolved 
upon his partner, subject to an annuity payable to Gray’s sister. 
It became im Perry’s hands a mine of wealth, producing an income 
larger than ever newspaper had produced before, varying from six to ten 
thousand per annum. Without sacrificmg independence—even gaining 
the paper a high character forthe boldness of its tone and the vigour of 
its writing —he avoided giving provocation to the government, except on 
two trifling occasions, for a period of forty years’ writing, including the 
whole of the period when the venom of the French Revolution was 
we every pen, and its wild and lawless principles pulling at the 
bonds of order, and throwing down the hedges and barriers of society. 
On both occasions, when defended by ‘Erskine and when defending him- 
self, he was acquitted; but once he and Lambert, his printer, were con- 
fined in Newgate for a contempt of the House of Lords, in calling it a 
“hospital of incurables.” This was during the editorship of Spankie 
(afterwards Serjeant Spankie, M.P. for Finsbury, and Attorney-General 
of Bengal), to whom he was obliged to entrust the office, on account of 
his numerous avocations at the time, for Perry did not confine hig talents 
or his industry to the Chronicle. He wrote and published several 
political pamphlets and poems, and, in 1782, founded, and for a year 
edited, the Huropean Magazine. He was often a busy and eloquent 
— in the debating societies of the day, at meetings of the Whig 

lub, the Westminster elections, &c. He edited, for several years, 
“Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates.” Unfortunately, too, he entered 
into commercial speculations: one, a scheme of Mr. Booth’s for poly- 
graphic paintings, which failed ; the other, the purchase of some mills at 
Merton, which proved a heavy loss, and much embarrassed him at the 
time. He was a man of strict honour and integrity, of persevering in- 
dustry, active benevolence, and strict consistency in all his actions and 
opinions, and died at Brighton, universally respected in the profession, m 








* Mr. Knight Hunt (Fourth Estate, vol. ii. p. 103) introduces a portion of these 
facts as “some curious and hitherto unpublished particulars.” Mr. Hunt is 
wrong ; they all appeared in the Monthly Magazine of Sir Richard Phillips, for 
January, 1822. 
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December, 1821, at the of sixty-five.* He had been twice married, 
and left six children. He could scarcely, perhaps, be called a scholar, 
but was fond of black-letter lore, and had at his house in Tavistock- 
square a curious collection of rare books, valued at fifteen hundred pounds. 
Of the same name, but not possessing one single attribute in common, 
was @ contemporary newspaper celebrity—or perhaps we should rather 
say renee gta, Perry, editor of the Argus. An infamous paper 
of the same name been started in Paris by an English Jew, one 
Louis Goldsmid, who had fied the country to avoid a justly-deserved 
nishment, and who used it as a weapon of attack against everything 
aplich, in-which honourable pursuit he wee assisted with funds by the 
French minister of foreign affairs. On a hint that by making a submis- 
sion he could get his sentence reversed, he came over to England, and 
started a weekly paper called the Anti-Gallican Monitor, attacking - 
thing French: again changing sides on the restoration of Louis XVill, 
who bought him with a bribe and a pension. Sampson Perry, who had 
been first a surgeon and then captain of militia, took up the Argus and 
wrote up the most revolutionary doctrines, deliberately throwing obloquy 
on the character of those whom he could not fairly and honourably over- 
come by argument. He started (or rather revived) the paper in 1789, 
“at an expense,” as he says, “‘of four thousand pounds,” and in 1790 
was prosecuted for a seditious libel im stating that the king and Pitt had 
kept back important information for stock-jobbing purposes, and being 
found guilty, he was fined and imprisoned. In 1792, he was indicted for 
a libel on the House of Commons, and fled from prosecution. “I - a 
shirt and pair of stockings in my pocket,” he ayet “ and with only eleven 
guineas in my purse, I set off to Brighthelmstone,” from whence he 
escaped to Dieppe. The trial came on in the Court of King’s Bench on 
December 10th, and Perry, neither appearing in person nor by counsel, 
was found guilty, and a reward of a hundred pounds was offered for his 
apprehension. In France he got into the congenial company of Tom 
Paine, Danton, and the revolutionists and riff-raff of all nations, who had 
come to fraternise with their hands in each other's pockets and their 
knives at each other’s throat. The absence of the head conspirator lost 
for the Argus such weight as he had gained for it, as a dangerous and 
reckless paper, and soon after his conviction it fell to the ground. 
Notwithstanding the excitement of the times, newspaper property was 
not very flourishing; a few papers took the lead, the rest were “ no- 
where.’’ Even the Chronicle only sold 1148 a day in March, 1797, and 
1537 a day in March, 1798. The copyright of the Oracle, daily paper, 
circulating 800 a day, was bought by Peter Stuart, in 1795, for eighty 
pounds; and the copyright, house, and materials of the Morning Post, 
circulating only 350 a day, were transferred to himself and his brother 
Daniel for six hundred. Soon after the acquisition of the latter paper, 
and at the recommendation of Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Mackintosh, 
himself a contributor, Daniel Stuart secured the services of Coleridge for 
a paltry salary. The Post had suffered a heavy prosecution, three years 
before its sale, at the suit of Lady Elizabeth Lambert, who gained a ver- 








* Monthly Magazine, vol. lii. pp. 565-7. : 
t Observations prefixed to a Sketch of the French Revolution. By Sampson 
Perry. London: 1796. 2 vols. + 
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inst it for libel, with damages of four thousand pounds. This, 
ith costs, no doubt crippled a paper already not very strong, and 
its sale. The contributions of Coleridge, if not so attractive at 
time as he has intimated, certainly assisted its recovery more than 
has chosen to admit. The Stuarts made a beggarly offer to 
Burns, who rejected it with disdain; but with Coleridge the case was 
different ; his poverty was forced to consent, and his task-masters seem 
to have studied to keep him in dependence, as his friend and fellow- 
labourer, Charles Lamb, has more than hinted, and his biographer, Gill- 
man, boldly declared. 

“In those days,” says Lamb, “every morning paper, as an essential 
retainer to its establishment, kept an author, who was bound to furnish 
daily a quantum of witty paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and it was 
thought —— too—was Dan Stuart’s settled remuneration in these 
cases. The chat of the day, scandal, but, above all, dress, furnished the 
material.” 

A laborious editor of the time was Stephen Jones, the originator and 
many years compiler of a work which was intended to make newspaper 
literature of a more permanent character, and give to it a more lasting 
effect. This was the “ Spirit of the Press,” an annual volume containing 
all the best articles which had appeared in the newspapers during the 
year. Jones, who was born in 1763, and brought up at St. Paul’s 
School, was originally designed by his friends for a sculptor, but he pre- 
ferred printing, and worked at the trade for some time. In 1797 he 
was made editor of the Whitehall Evening Post, which he afterwards 
left for the General Evening Post. In 1799, he issued his first volume 
of the ‘ Spirit of the Press,’’ and from time to time wrote and com- 
piled various other works of some value, editing also for some time the 
European Magazine. 

The number of papers coming out daily in London, in 1790, was four- 
teen, with seven twice a week, and eleven weekly. In 1792, the number 
was thirteen daily, and twenty weekly or twice a week; whereas, ten 
years previously, in 1782, it had been nine daily, nine twice a week, and 
none weekly. In 1796, there were fourteen daily, ten thrice a week, two 
twice a week, and twelve weekly. In 1777, the circulation of papers 
throughout the kingdom was 13,150,642; in 1778, 18,240,059; in 
1779, 14,106,842; in 1780, 14,217,371; in 1781, 14,397,620; in 
1782, 15,272,519; in 1790 it had dropped to 14,035,639, and in 1792 
it only reached 15,005,760.* The greater portion of these passed 
through the Post-otfice, carrying their information into every nook and 
corner of the land. 

The British Gazette and Sunday Monitor of January 10th, 1796, 
gives the number passing annually through the post as twelve millions, 
whereas, before Mr. Palmer’s improvement in the system of mail com- 
munication, the number had not exceeded two millions. 

It may not have struck some people before, that a man, whom they 
may or may not have heard of as having introduced mail-coaches, had 
any hand in securing the liberties of the country, or adding in so large a 
degree to the influence and usefulness of the press. 
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* Encyclopedia Britannica, and Encyclopedia Londiniensis. 





